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appenUty 0[. 


The Eohat Mines. 

The Kohat mines are situated in a belt of ranges KOHAT MINES, 
of hills that run along the 'southern portion of the Kohat Dis- 
trict, stretching from near Bunnoo or Duleepgurh eastwards to Situation. ■ 
the Indus. 

2. At present only fire mines are here worked ; these. Number of mineji. 
enumerating them according to geographical position and com- 
mencing from the east, are Jutla, Malgeen, Kurree, Kurruck, 

and Bahadur-Kheyl. Nine other mines, Nundrukka, Munzullie, 

Burburra, Speena, Kurnu’, Gooroozai, Soortung, Dhund, and Shah, 
hare been worked at one time or another, but are now closed. 

3. As far as I can understand, purchasers make their own Miinagement of mines 

arrangements with the miners for excarating the salt, and then produce, 

pay to Gorernment a duty of 4 annas a maund (13s. *ld. per ton) 

at Jutla, Malgeen, and NuiTee, 3 annas a maund (10s. 
per ton) at Kurruck, and 2 annas (or 6s. per ton) at 
Bahadur-Kheyl on all they remore. I hare not risited these 
mines, but from all that I can learn, the excarations are carried 
on without any system and in a most wasteful manner. They 
hare no educated European superrisor, and are supposed to be 
looked after by the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, who doubt- 
less does all that is possible, but who with fifty other more 
important matters to attend to, and one of the most troublesome 
districts in the .country to manage, cannot, of com’se, see that 
justice is done them. 

4. During the year under reriew (1869-70) the fire mines Out-tnm. 
turned out 496,216 maunds (18,229 tons), being {vide State- 
ment 1) a quantity nearly one-fourth in excess of the yield of 

the prerious year, and still more in excess of that of any other 
antecedent year. Malgeen and Jutla are the two most important 
mines, and to these the Afreedies principally trade, while Baha- 
dur-Kheyl, the next most important, is chiefly frequented by 
the Wazeerees. 

5. The gross realizations for 1869-70 {vide Statement 1) Gross rcfllizalioIl.^. 
were its. 1,07,023, a sum as much in adrance of tlie realizations 

of previous years as the out-turn of the former was in excess of 
that of any of the latter. 

6. The charges amounted to Es. 87,876. These may be . charges, 
divided into three heads ; first, allowances (it is presumed in 
compensation for proprietary rights, or as a sort of blackmail) 

to certain or petty chirfs or land-owners, and contin- 

gencies, Bs. 11,436 (aide Statement 1) ; second, fixed establish- 
ment at the mines, open and closed, its. 17,556 {vide Statement 2) ; 
and third, the cost of the Indus VaUey Line (maintained solely 
to prevent this cheap salt reflexing into our Gis-Indus provinces 
and displacing there our full dutied salt), Bs. 58,884, exclusive of 
share of cost of supervision by Collector of Shahpore, &c. 

7. The net revenue for the past year, the first in which Net revenue, 
the mines have ever even paid their own expenses, amounts to 

Bs. 20,147, or in round numbers about Bs. 4 per 100 maunds, 
against Rs. 3 per vumnd for the salt sold at the Cis-Indus mines ! / 



Up lo tlio yoar undrr 
review the<!e mines liave 
yearly l>eeii a sounv of lo«s 
to ns. 


The enntinnanee of these 
mines justified on jHdiiieal 
"rounds. 


■which, however, .are only 
doubtfully sound. 


Tncse croumls examined. 
The mines a souive of 
political strength. 


This grotmd untenable ; on 
the contiaTT. they have, 
owing to our mismanage- 
ment. been a source of 
wcakiitss. 


TIIF, KfUlAT 

S. Up to the heginnintr of tho yenr iindor review tlif.'jf! 
mines have been a source of yearly lo>is to tm. Duriiij' the la«t. 
i20 ycar.s wc liavc not only pre.‘;(*nl<‘rl some 200,000 tons of 
hcautiful salt- to hordes of ruthajis. frtit;, triiitis, for nothinir {.‘•o far 
as the imperial exchequer i.s coneermfdi, hut, we havt! further 
t'xpondcd some i'S.OOO out. of our own jtoekels in this kindly 
endeavour to promote their cftinlorf. 

9. The continuance of such a .‘-vstem, wh(‘n.‘hv we have not 
only sacrificed revenue that. mi|>ht h:»v«! been there realized, hut 
actually expended revenue reaiiz(*d elsewlutre. mi;re1y to enable 
us to sup])ly cheap salt to AVazeerees, Afreedi'‘.==. and the like, 

Avho would instantlv rob and murder anv inolien.'-ivc Brili.^h 

• • 

merchant or traveller who ventun*d to set foot within tlieir 
territories, has been justified on political irrounds. 3t ha.s been 
urffcd fir.«t, that the posse.<sion of lhe.>;(? mines is a source of irreat 
political strength, and sce«md. that to niise the price at the 
mines would entail a little frontier war. 

10. These are two axioms of the old Piinjah frontier 
policy, hut they are by no moans now univ<*rsally ••ulmitted by 
even frontier officers. There are some who consider that our 
timidity in dealing with this and similar questions has led these 
moimtain savages (who at one time certainly feared ns) to 
de.spise us more or less, and whether this he tlie e;ise or not, every 
frontier officer will admit that dnrimr the last 20 voars their 
respect for our authority has year by year decreased. 

11. Let us, however, examitjo those grounds I The pO‘«<e.*:- 
sion of these mines a source of political strength — with all due 
deference to the gallant onicer.s who enunciated this dogma. 
I must vcntixre to question its triitli; wliat kind of political 
strength can it he called wliich does not enable ns to sell our 
own goods, 1 will not say at what prices we like, but even at 
cosf price r — so fiir from being a source of political styength, it 
seems to me that our working these mines is an unmistakable 
evidence of political teeakness. 

12. But it may be argued that the political strength 
involved in our possession of iliese mines consists in our power to 
close them should the tribes misbehave themselves. But if 
merely raising the duty will ])rovoke a little frontier war, a 
fortiori, closing the mines entirely would provoke a gi*eat one : 
even, therefore, under this interpretation, the so-called political 
strength with which the possession of these mines endows xis, is 
merely a power to provoke when we choose a great frontier war, 
to avoid which very contingency on a small scale, the very same 
politicians tell us we must continue to sell our salt and work 
our mines at a loss. As a matter of fact,' I submit that so far 
from having been any source of strength, these mines, owing to 
misconcejjtion in the mode of dealing AxltU them, have been the 
cause of loss of prestige, and hence a source of political weak- 
ness. The tribes have learnt to believe that we dare not demand 
from them a fair price for our own salt. Once in an injudicious 
manner the duty was suddenly raised to Bs. 2 per mannd. There 
■was no j&rontier war, but trade ceased and the frontier became 
excited ; no one doubts that this sudden and enormous increase 
was nn-wise: it is impossible in fact to conceive anything more 
opposed to good policy and common sense, but it is doubtful 
whether the course pmrsued to retrieve this blimder was not 
almost more unwise : either the enhancement, however injudicious, 
should have been adhered to, and this, considering the people 
and the place, would perhaps have been in the long run the least 
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damaging course, or it should have been declared a mistake and 
struck olf then and there. But instead of this, intermediate 
reductions were tried, and when the tribes still held out, we 
ultimately, after several months, come down to our original prices. 

Most assuredly these mines have hitherto been no source of poli- 
tical strength to us, in the true sense of the phrase ; it is patent 
that they might have been so, that they may now become this, 
hut that they have never been so, it seems to me, is equally clear. 

13. Is ext it is asserted that to enhance the duty (*. e., the To cnlmnce the dut3- would 

price at which we sell our own goods) would provoke a frontier ^ frontier w.-ir. 

war. In the first place, I traverse this assertion, and believe with 

some at least of the frontier officers of the division that a small Tins is more than douhtful; 
gradual increase would provoke no war, although it might 
possibly for a time excite some discontent and check the trade. 

But even granting that this assertion teas well founded, it would 

o o ' circuiusuinccs ot the cjiso* 

not form, under all the circumstances of the case, a wholly con- would bo no sufficient 
elusive argument against the measure. If the aiTOgance of against the 

these mountain robbers has risen to such a pitch ; if their con- 
tempt for our power has so developed that they are ready to fight 
us merely because we wish so to price the articles they desire to 
buy from us that we maj^ he no losers, it seems to me that the 
sooner we allow them to do so the better and wiser it will 
be. If in the time of our strength, menaced by no 
traitors at home and no enemies abroad, they are ready 
to break the peace and make raids into our territories solely 
because we alter slightly the prices at which we offer for sale 
our own property, how much more ready will they be to do all 
this in any hour of temporary weakness, when the stake for which 
they strike is not the saving of a few rupees, but the plunder of 
rich districts ! Surely it would be better to settle with them 
now when we have no one else on our hands, than to have this to 
do when other and more dangerous foes are at our doors. If 
their temper is now so unbridled that they venture for such a 
cause to break with us, it is time we taught them that arrange- 
ments within our own territories are not dependent on their 
good will and pleasure, and that while we interfere in no way 
within their limits, we have no idea of allowing them to dictate 
to us within ours. 

14. But it appears to me, and in this I believe that both the 
Deputy Commissioner of the District, Lieutenant Cavagnari, and 
the Commissioner of the Division, Colonel Pollock, agree with me, 
that a slightly gradual increase in our rates would at worst cause 
nothing more than the temporary closing of a single pass and a 
decrease in the trade. Very probably, if pains were taken to 
explain the matter, the increase would be acquiesced in with 
nothing beyond a slight murmur. These people buy other things 
besides salt in our territories ; the prices of these rise and fall. 

How is it that this leads to no serious complications ? Are we really 
so despicable in their eyes that while they submit to the Bunniahs 
increasing their prices, they will not permit us to do the same ? 

15. I should propose to raise the rates which now stand at 
4, 3, and 2 annas a maund to 6, 4-^, and 3 annas. Two or three 
years hence they might be again raised, and ultimately these 
might become a source of yery considerable reyenue, and, haying 
in the meantime served as a lesson to our wild and lawless cus- 
tomers, that we are not to be dictated to where our own affairs 
are concerned, really and truly a source of political strength. 

ALLAN HUIMB, 

Commissioner, Iiilund Cusloms. 
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appendix a, statement 2. 

Ih, ,/ Sul, ^ 


JRfsipiation. 


JUTTJL MiSE. 

1 Superintendent 
1 Darogali 
1 Molmtir 
1 Weighman 
1 Jemad.ar 
4 Sepoys, at Rs. 6 each 

^^Bheestie” ® . ” 
Stationery 


Malgeex. 

1 Darogah 
1 Molmrir 
I Weighman , ... 

1 Jemadar 

1 1 Sepoys, at Rs. 6 each 

® Bheestie " 
Stationery 


ITtjkkee. 

1 Darogah 
1 Mohurir 
1 Weighman 
10 Sepoj% at Rs. 6 each 
Bheestie 
Stationery 


■ Kcbruck. 

1 Darogah 
1 Mohurir 
1 Weighman 

1 Jemadar 

2 Sepovs, at Ks. 6 each 

23 ^ » „ 0 „ 

Bheestie 

Stationery 

Bahaber-Khetl. 

1 Darogah 
1 Mohurir 
1 Weighman 
1 Jemadar 

20 Sepoys, at Rs. 5 each , 
Bheestie 
Stationery 


IfOSDREKKA. 

1 Bjivildar 
< Sepoys, at Rs. 5 each 
Bheestie 


Carried over 



Rs. A. P.j ns. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. IN. A. V. 


180 10 o p 5 


100 0 0 
50 0 0 
15 0 0 
6 0 0 
15 0 0 
24 0 0 
70 0 0 
2 6 0 
18 0 

283 14 0 


30 0 0 
15 0 0 
6 0 0 
15 0 0 ! 
66 0 0 
45 0 0 
2 10 0 
1 0 0 


25 0 0 
30 0 0 
6 0 0 
50 0 0 
16 0 
10 0 


25 0 0 
15 0 0 
6 0 0 
15 0 0 
12 0 0 
115 0 0 I 
3 4 0 
10 0 


25 0 0 
15 0 U 
6 0 0 
15 0 0 
100 0 0 
2 10 0 
10 0 


Brought forward 


»7it 12 (I 


j Mexzeiue. 

! 1 Havildar 

120 Sepoys, at Rs. 5 each. 

I Bheestie 


BnEBERRA. 

1 Havildar 
6 Sepoys, at Rs. 5 each. 
Bheestie 


Speesa. 

1 I Havildar 
4 1 Sepoys, at Rs. 6 each 


Bheestie 


Keebee. 

I Havildar 

3 ] Sepoys, at Rs. 6 each . 

^ I . »> o » • 

I Bheestie 


113 6 0 


I Gooboozai. 

i 1 Havildar 

j 15 Sepoys, at Rs. 5 each . . . 
Bheestie i 


I SOOBTEKO. 

I 5 Sepoys, at Rs. 5 each 
0 j Bheestie 


Dhexd. 

4 Sepoys, at Rs. 5 each ... 
Bheestie 


9 0 0 
100 0 0 
2 10 0 


9 0 Ou 
30 0 0 
0 14 0 


9 0 0 
21 (I 0 
25 0 0 
I 4 0 


9 0 n 
18 0 0 
35 0 (f 
16 0 


9 0 0 
75 0 0 
2 0 0 


III 10 0 


39 14 0 


59 4 0 


63 6 (I 


86 0 0 


25 0 0 I 
0 10 0 I 


25 10 «i 


20 0 0 
0 8 0 


20 8 o 


164 10 0 


9 0 0 
35 0 0 

10 0 



45 0 0 
979 12 0 


1 Havildar 

2 Sepoys, at Rs. 0 each. 

0 n »* •* »• •• 

Bheestie 

1 Mohnrrir 


Grand Total 


9 0 0 
12 0 0 
25 0 0 

10 0 
30 0 0 i 


77 0 »( 


1 1,463 fi 0 
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Iraportance of the qi:esi£oii 
leads to tbe tepr^cctioa 
in exiento of tfce Assistant 
Coiaiisisnoner's Arin'cal Be- 
pon of the laasageaent of 
the Sarnbhnr Lake. 

This report deals oalv Trhh 
tTTo lEonths, and fcthc-r 
particalars sip to tie close 
of this first trorkine season 
are therefore snojoised. 


^fotTrithstaadrog the great 
diScnl^ in. obtaining 
kb'J'jr, "sre had stoieo, pre- 
vions to the seTticg-ia of 
the rains, over 7i lakhs of 
tcanuds at a cost of 6'14 
pies per mannd. 


Tnia resnlt und^ tie dr- 
cntcstacces snaj be accept- 
ed as verr satisiaclotT, 


j z -e 

Tri'.:!’.*. 


The Sambhnr Lake. 

The assumption of the management of the Samhhur Lake 
bv the Inland Customs Department Tvas so important a maiter. 
and the Assistant Commissioner's Amnual Report in regard to 
that management is really so full of useful information, that 
I have no hesitation in reproducing it in exiemo. 

2. This report, honrever. as regards financial results, deals 
only -uith ttvo months; om* assumption of management only 
dating from the 1st Tehruary 1S70. and it Trill therefore be 
useful to state briefly the results obtained np to the close of this 
first TTorking season in July, and the prospects Trhich these hold 
out to us of our management proving successful iu a finauciai 
as Trell as in every other point of view. 

3. Uvotwithstanding the extraordinary difdculties we had to 
contend against in tbe matter of procuring labour (difficulties 
fully esplained iu the Assistant Commissioners report), we suc- 
ceeded. OTving to the cordial assistance of the Jeypoor Durbar, 
and Major Bradford, the Political Agent of that State, as well 
as by great exertions on our own part, in securing a fair, 
although not abundant, supply of labour, and, previous to the 
setting-in of the rains, had succeeded in extracting and storing 
■756,656 mannds net* at a cost of Rs. 3-3-2. 12 per 100 mannds, 
or 6TA pies per maund. 

4. I consider this result satisfactory; when the working 
season set in, we discovered that we were in error as to this being 
practicaRy a peculiarly favorable one for our purposes. True, 
the lake shrank to a mere puddle, and thousands on thousands, 
of tons of the finest salt formed near its centre, but this was 
several miles away from the nearest point at which storage was 
possible, and even had carriage been available, tbe expense of 
cartage for this long distance would have vastly increased the 
cost of onr salt. Even in the case of our dams, or paees, OTving to 
the native officials of the joint jurisdiction not having Cin anti- 
cipation of onr assumption) taken them in hand soon after the 
rains in 1869, these, when at last we succeeded in Januaiy 1870 
in. getting them taken in hand, were further out into the bed 
of the l^e than they should have been, and consequently 
porterage absorbed a much larger share of our by no means 
abundant supply of labour than it should have done. All things 
considered, 7i lakhs of mannds, stored at a minute fraction over 
haK an anna per mannd, may he accepted as a very good season's 
work for this particular first season, and Air. R. 31. Adam, the 
Assistant Commissioner, deserves great credit for the results he 
has obtained. 

5. The experience now gained shows us that we may cal- 
culate on manufacturing 84 lakhs of mannds for a sum not 


• I C5-V it- '5r'5rd stf BSTUccIj. We resUr csassTsd into 23 per cent, cone tcsc tHs- 
We stzzie tils i st preeezt frtrs cnr gnc'-i sicinge to allow for diragsv lass, 2 E.d wane. 

Veiw yncViiln -rtZ prvze teat we tare tsenced too ilsa a Eccie &z this, l~t si £zst 

;t is list to te cr. tie esfe ‘ids. 
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exceeding Es. 30,000 ; establishment for the year will not exceed 
Es. 45,000 ; contingencies Es. 5,000 ; payments to both States 
Es. 4,00,000. Thus our total expenditure will not exceed 
Es. 4,80,000. Per contra, if we sell lakhs of maunds in 

the year (our limit up to which we pay no royalty), 172,000 
maunds at 9 annas to Jeypoor, and the rest at 10 annas to 
the public, we shall realize Es: 5,04,875, leaving a balance of 
Es. 24,875 in our favor. Should we exceed this limit, every 
lakh of maunds above it will cost us in extra supervision and 
manufacture Es. 8,000 as a maximum, and we shall pay on it 
a royalty Es. 25,000, while we shaE realize by its sale Es. 62,500, 
thus obtaining a clear profit of Es. 29,500. 

6. So far all is favorable, but necessarily even the profit so far favorable, but hinM 
of Es. 24,875 hinges on our selling 8|- lakhs of maunds. , if the amount of salt sold 
we only sell 785,200 maunds we should only just clear ourselves, ^ 

whereas if we sold less we should be losers. 

7. There appears, however, to be every prospect of our »rhjch there is every 
selling at least 8J lakhs of maunds. Notwithstanding the exist- to believe will not 
ence of large stocks of stolen salt outside our jurisdiction; SeSa^-tS SSdnsa 
notwithstanding the abnormaUy large sales that immediately profit.' 

preceded our taking charge; and notwithstanding the novelty 
of our arrangements, we have sold during the first five mouths 
of our management, from 1st Pebruary to 30th of June, 435,289 
maunds, and have consequently only 389,711 maunds to sell 
during the remaining seven months to make up the 8|- lakhs. 

In November, December, and January we ought certainly, unless 
something unforeseen occurs, to sell at least a lakh of maunds 
per mensem, and it wiU be strange if the sales of the other 
four months do not aggregate Es. 90,000. 

8. That by our instrumentality the Native States will real- Tbc Native states gainers 
ize a larger revenue from the lake than they have ever done, ^3' the arrangements, &c. 
and that they have made excellent bargains in the arrangements 

they have entered into with us, is certain, and is not, I believe, 
denied by either of them. That Sambhiu’ salt will be hereafter 
put into the market throughout Northern India far cheaper than 
would have otherwise been possible is also beyond doubt. Our 
officers have pulled well both with the officials and people of 
the Native States, the people of the immediate neighbourhood 
acknowledging their presence as a blessing, and if over and above 
all this, Government realizes some small profit, as compensation 
for the great extra trouble entailed upon some of its officers, 

I think the whole arrangement may be regarded as a very 
satisfactory one, notwithstanding the strong feeling that undoubt- 
edly existed throughout Eajpootana against our assumption 
of the lake, and the erroneous notion there so widely diffused 
that to seiwe oiu’ own purposes we had coerced the native 
sovereigns into leasing the lake to us. The benefits to all parties 
arising from the arrangement will be permanent, while the 
injurious conceptions as to our motives and conduct will as time 
goes on give place to juster views. 


ALLAN EUME, 
Commissioner, Inland Cmtoms. 


fFor fawlitv of reference, copies of the Treaties and the more important ordcis of Governiocot in 
regard to the assumption of the management ot the lake are uppendeij 
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Labob ... 

Difficult to obtain 

owinjt to tlie great mortality dating the accent famine 
and the greater iwrtion arailahle being engaged in agricnitnrc 
Labor the only essential to make the present year’s collection of salt an unnsnally laiie one 
Excepting ngricnltnre there is no other outlet for labor 

Still the greatest number arailahle is insufficient for our requirements 
iMeasnres adopted to obt.ain labor 
By proclamation ... 
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THE SAMBHUR LAKE. 


lOB. The imports hrouglit by these diJBPerent kinds of car- 
riage on arrival at the mart for which they are intended are 
made over to an agent, and if the owners of the goods wish to 
purchase salt "nath the money realized from them, the agents 
remit the money by hoondee to Jeypoor or Ajmere, and from 
these places it is again sent by hoondee to Sambhur. 

107. The money embarked in the salt trade passes, as a 
rule, through the hands of a few extensive hankers who have 
agencies at Samhhm’, Ajmere, Jeypoor, Jodhpoor, Eishengurh, 
and Khoochawan. 

108. These bankers give hills of exchange on their agen- 
cies at Samhhiu’, and send money as required by camel runners 
from Jeypoor and Ajmere. 

109. The only traders who risk bringing the money with 
them are tlie Maro Ehat and Kerowlee Brahmin Bimjaras, and 
then it is divided into sums of about fifty rupees, which each 
Bunjara carries in a long purse securely fastened roimd the 
waist. 

110. Salt merchants from Agra, Bhurtpoor, Delhi, Peroze- 
pore, and occasionally from Tonk, Jhansie, and Kerowlee, send 
agents to look after their interests at Sambhur. "When the 
markets are in a favorable condition those agents are ordered to 
purchase salt. The agents then go to the Sambhur stock 
brokers and tell them to make arrangements for the pmchase 
and despatch of the order. The brokers proceed to the bankers 
and obtain the necessary sum, which the trader must refund to 
the agents of the bank at the mart to which the salt is to be 
taken, and at the same time he has to pay for the loan of 
the capital an interest and exchange rate® of Rs. 3 per cent, for 
every twenty-five days that the money remains unpaid. 

In addition to this, the broker has to be paid Re. 1-1 per 
100 maunds for obtaining the money, seeing the salt cleared 
from our stores, hiring carriage for the despatch, and arranging 
about the traffic guard. 

Supposing the salt to be intended for Agra, it is protected 
through the Jeypoor State by a Government traffic guard to the 
border of the Bhurtpoor State. When the despatch reaches the 
village of Nye-ka-Kooa, a village about a mile to the west of the 
city of Bhurtpooi’, it is made over to an agent, who sees that the 
sab is emptied from the bags or carts and thoroughly driedf in 
the sun. It is then weighed and re-packed, and when the agent 
has assured himself of the actual quantity, a passport is written 
for to tbe Customs House at Agra. 

The charge made for weighing 'and agency at Bhurtpoor is 
8 annas per 100 maunds for agency and annas 8 for weigh- 
meut. 

On the arrival of the Government passport from Agra 
the despatch leaves Bhurtpoor, but sometimes despatches leave 
without the passport, and in the latter case it is sent by a 
messenger to the village of Uchnera on the Agra road, and awaits 
the arrival of the de.spatch. On the arrival of the despatch at 
our Customs cordon, a portion of the despatch is weighed, and 
when passed, it is taken to Agra and made over to The owner. 


* Tlui a rate of iiitL-rost ami e^cliango cqnal to IJ*. J3-S l>er coat, jvr auanm, or to s:vo 
, 1 f Intorost — Ko. 1-1 tw coat, for 25 day#. 

1 10 uctai s ^ Kxclitiiiyo — ISe. 1-12 „ Agra to Sainliliur. 

Tlic traders all .sgreo in stating that they Incur a Io=5 by dryage beta'O.'a SimMiur an 1 the 
Customs lino of 12’3C per cent. 
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Drawn on extensive 
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111. The following tnhlo shows the iiwlcr*’ oullajr incttfii^ 
in purchftsing and cx'iwrling lOOjnaunds of salt from HonUilir 
to the chief salt marts : — 
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THE SAMBHUR LAKE. 


112. CanielSj bullocks, carts, and asses are the carriage 
employed for the export of salt. 

113. The following table will show the amount of salt ex- 
ported by each kind of carriage : — 



Xnmhcr of 
Camels 
employed. 

Xmnl>er of 
llnllocks 
employed. 

1 

Xnmhcr of 
Carts 
employed. 

! 

Xnmhcr of 
.\sscs 
employed. 

Mds. 

Aetna! export of salt ... 236,955 

Average loads 

As per averase loads of car- 

rhige employed ... 236,912 

j 

1S,913 
@ mds. 6-5 
^Ids. 

122,947 

31.825 
g mds. 3 
Aids. 

95,475 j 

i 

9ns 
(g mds. is 
Aids. 

17,061 

i 

526 

^ iiid. 1 

Aids. 

526 

Differcnco ... Mds. 43 


114‘. On comparing the operations of each kind of carnage 
employed we find that — 


Camels esported 
Bullocks 
Carts ., 

Asses „ 


51 '90 per cent. 
40-30 
7-5S 


Total ... 100-00 


115. The subjoined table will show the relative proportion 
in numbers of the different kinds of carriage : — 



Ciimels. 

1 Bullocks. 

Carts. 

Asses. 

Camels 

1-00 

1-6S 

0-05 

0-02S 

Bullocks 

0-59 

1-00 

0-03 

0-016 

Carts 

lS-95 

31S9 

1-00 

0-527 

Asses ••• ••• 

36-00 

j 6000 

1-S9 

1 1-000 


116. During the past year the traders were in the habit 
of entering as the destination of their goods any village just out 
of the Jeypoor boundary,* and this precludes my furnishing a 
table showing’ exactly the actual quantities which went to each 
chief mart, but the following table will show approximately 
the quantities which went in the duections of the chief marts, 
and the numbers of each kind of carriage employed : — 



Kntns OF CAEBUGS BSIFLOYBD. 

Alannds. 

Camels. 

Bullocks. 

Carts. 

Asses. 

Asra 



99.203 

11,CS2 

9,491 

176 

171 

Tonk 



59,966 

1,213 

9,6S2 

451 

71 

Kerowlce 




24,265 

1,371 

5,S5I 

47 

13 

Kewareo 



22,sni 

2,270 

2,S77 

26 

29 

ITlwnr 



1S,453 

1,378 

2,737 

276 

221 

Jhanslc 



1 10,407 

999 

1,1S7 

19 

IS 


117. The general cost of carriage along the various routes 
varies according to the import trade which draws it into the 
neighbourhood, and to the urgency with which the salt merchants 
may wish to take advantage of increased rates at any of the chief 
salt marts. 


• Xow nil (lc.<pntclics have their fical ilestlcatsoas entered. 

t .V j’ortlt'U of the salt which is entered fi'r Toak must have been intcndel for Jhans-e. In*, 
owins: to reasons given in para. IIG, exact detail cannot -be fernished. 


CARr.I.\GE. 
Kinds employed. 

Esporis eficcted hy c.acli 
kind. 


Comp.nvil. 


Relative proportion which 
one kind of carria"e hears 
to another. 


Exports of salt to the chief 
iiiart.s hy each kind of 
carriage. 


Cost of carriage, 
aifected hy imjvorts, 

and dcmin'is for salt. 



THE SAHBHUB LAHB. 


Gen«;nil coet of carriaire 
per macnd fo the chief 
marts supplied. 


ACTION'. 
I’lmv Tin;nv. 


How dealt with. 


L'f.i.’Ocy {lei’.iti •- 


fM» }!! f.V TKinr 
i.\ lAKi: otfiir. 


tTri*'!-:.' AT ‘•rKTUNu 
• ll-T, 

eA*-'** 


sy-f-'’* 1*. .v.'.fT; 

r .;r 


118 . The distances of the chief marts from Samhhur^ the 
days occupied roiite^ and the average rates of the different 
kinds of carriage, as given in the folloTving table, have been 
obtained from the principal traders of Samhhur. 

As this information is of importance, care \rill be taken to 
prepare reliable tables and sketch maps of the Samhhur salt trade 
durinfir the current year. 
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390 1 

1st Camels ... 

23 

84 6 

0 

0 13 

6* 

Hire paid in arrears. 

Agra 

2nd Bullocks... 
3rd Carts 

45 

30 

81 4 
To 0 

•0 

0 

0 13 
0 12 

0 

0 

1 Ditto 

in adrance. 

Jhansie ... 

200^ 

1st Bulloch... 

CO 

112 8 

0 

1 2 

0 

Ditto 

in do. 

2nd Camels ... 

30 

115 10 

0 

1 2 

6 

Ditto 

in arrears. 


(■ 

1st Camels ... 

15 

59 G 

0 

0 9 

6 

Ditto 

in do. 

Feroztpore 

141 1 

2nd Bullocks . 
9r<l Asaes 

25 

15 

5G 4 
56 4 

0 

0 

0 9 
0 9 

0 

p 

1 Ditto 

in advance. 


f 

1st Bullocks... 

25 

53 2 

0 

0 8 

6 

Ditto 

in do. 

Eewaree... 

150 1 

2nd Camels ... 

15 

5G 4 

0 

0 9 

0 

Ditto 

in arrears. 


t 

3rd Carts 

20 

53 2 

0 

0 8 

G 

Ditto 

in adrance. ‘ 


f 

Isl Bnllocks... 

20 

50 0 

0 

0 8 

0 

Ditto 

in do. 

Kcrowloe 

J20l 

2nd Camels ... 

15 

53 2 

0 

0 8 

G 

Ditto 

in arrears. 


t 

3rd Carts 

15 

60 0 

0 

0 8 

0 

Ditto 

ill advance. 

Tonk ... 

CO^ 

' Ist Carts 
; 2nd Bullocks .. 

8 

u 

21 U 
21 11 

0 

0 

0 3 

0 3 

G 

'i 

1 Ditto 

in do. 


119. During the first feu' days of our operations, two or 
three cases of petty thefts Avere brought to my notice, hut as on 
investigation these Avere found to have been committed more 
tlirougii ignorance of our rules than intentional smuggling, and 
AA'cre besides of such a trifling nature, the offenders AA'ere dis- 
missed AA'ith a severe reprimand. 

120. Formerly the people about Sambhur were allowed 
to take away salt for their prh'atc consumption without let or 
hindrance, therefore to have tried and punished the first fcAV 
offenders under our rules until those AveTe aa'cU promulgated 
Avould have been harsh and impolitic. 

121. Excepting the aboA'e cases no offence of a sufficiently 
grave nature against our Customs Rules has occurred to Avairant 
iiiA'CPtigation and trial in the Sambhur Lake Court. 

322, Since the 1st February only two attempts at stealing 
salt have been made. Both these cases occurred at places AA'hich 
are avcII apart from our operations, and AA ore not, up to tlie time 
of these attempts* thought AA'orth guarding. The first attempt 
Ava-i made early in Februaiy, but it AA'as considered more as a 
trial attempt to see what action avc Avould take. 

129. This AA-as at the eastern extremity of the lake, and 
the e^tahlishing of tAvo posts, one at Khcggera, and the other on 


aV’» {i; 
. t- : 


I-:'..-?) «1. fwT Tmornlit wni Iw »r(-n that (hr rani'-l nrrhpfU iiivari- 

j;j i'. tp. ra'ii’ts, aJth'.BxU it In.-rraf-rt the firirc of carria-e, i* wire ronrtrlK'nt 
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THE SAilBHHR LAKE. 


the road which passes close to Kyar I^o. 3, has prevented any 
further attempt in that direction. 

124. The second attempt was reported to me about the end 
of March, and from an immediate inspection of the ground 
it was seen- that about eleven men were engaged in the attempt. 
The part selected for this theft was at the Avestem extremitj* 
of our jurisdiction, close to the promontory of Mata Pahar. 

The salt at this particular spot is very fine grained and not 
such as would compete in the market with the usual production 
of the lake ; stiU. as rohhery liad been attempted, a patrolling 
party was placed at om* westernmost post, Duryee, and no further 
attempts were made up to the close of the official year. 

125. The men suspected in this ease are said to belong to 
the village of Khakirda, a village in the Jodhpoor State, just 
outside of our jurisdiction. 

126. Considering the former wholesale thieA'ing which 
report says was perpetrated by organized hands amounting to 
upwards of 2,000 men, and recognized by at least one of the 
joint officials in charge of the lake, it is satisfactory to think 
that the moral effect of our rule has done so much to restrain 
those professional salt stealers. 

127. At my suggestion the Officer in charge of the Asa- 
poora Division ' sent one of our establishment to the village of 
Karana (due south from Sambhur about eight miles) to enquire 
about large quantities of stolen salt said to be stored there. The 
peon who was sent informed me that about the end of January 
1870 the village contained about 17,000 maxuids of salt, and that 
now about 10,000® maunds remain tmsold. The OAA-ners sell it 
at annas 6-6 per maund ; the officials of the Jeypoor Government 
charge a duty of Re. 1 per maund, and also a road due of 
annas 1-6 per maund. In addition to this the purchaser has to 
pay about 6 pies per maund for weighing, &c., or a total suna per 
maund of Re. 1-8-6. This salt is being sold throughout the 
J eypoor State only, the pxu’chasers effecting a saving over Govern- 
ment salt of annas 1-6 per maund.t 

128. Shortly after the issue of the notification, dated 29th 
January 1870, which ordered that on all quantities of salt above 
20 seers the owners should pay at the rate of ten annas per 
maund into the Sambhur Customs House and receive a protecth’^e 
pass, or remove the salt out of our jurisdiction before the 28 th 
Rebruary, eighty-txvo of the inhabitants of Sambhur showed their 
willingness to conform to our rules, by coming forward to pay 
for the salt which they had stored in their private dwellings. 
The quantities varied in extent from maunds 8-20 to 25 seers, 
and the duty on the total quantity of 138 maimds amounted to 
Rs. 86-4. 

129. The main cause of the suppression of wholesale thefts 
is due to the fact that better systems of guarding and patrolling 
are now in force. Our own men are on the alert all during 
the day and night, and our officers patrol at uncertain hours 
of the night to see that they are at then: posts. 

130. A secondaiw cause mav he attributable to the fact, that 
I took special pains to make it known to all the people about 


• Of tliis 10,000 mannd?, lie stntcs thftt the village of XnrSna contains S,000 inannils, and the 
adjoining villages of Maroda, Maiidpi, and Basra the remainiag 2,000 nraunds. 

+ A trader taking salt from Samhhnr ivonld have to paj" 10 annas per mannd to Govcrannar, 
and Be. 1 for cvety maund sold in the Jeypoor State. 
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JSTABWSHMEXT SAN(V 
TIOSEO ASO ESTZSTAIXED 
OXSlfZ XAECH. 


Sarabhur and Trithin our jurisdiction, that bouerer painful it 
•would be to exercise tiie powers entrusted to me, in Icmdness to 
all offenders at heart, I would inflict on the first offenders against, 
our laws the full extent of the punishments accorded to the 
offences of which they were found legally guilty. 

131. The following table shows the total strength of 
establishment sanctioned, and portion entertained ,on 31st 
3Iarch 1S70 : — 
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132. The three Assistant Patrols employed in this Division, 
Messrs. Brookes, Angas, and Aleem Oollkh, have -worked hard 
and have given general satisfaction. 

133. Considering the great laxity of discipline -which per- 
vaded aU the different classes of the former employes under the 
Governments, it is satisfactory to have to report that all the old 
employes entertained hy us have conducted themselves -well. 

134. They have .all tried to do their work in a williug 
manner, and the introduction of some of the best peons from 
the Internal Dej)artment and Imperial Customs Tvinfi as subor- 
dinate officers has aided very considerably in producing the above 
results. ■ 

135. Pormerly the peons received Bs. 4 per month, but 
were often kept in arrears for a period of six months at a time. 

136. The increased and regular rate of pay offered by our 
Government was looked on as a boon, and nearly all the former 
peons were eager to enter our service. 

137. When entertaining the former employes, I allowed 
several old men to obtain employment, but some very old and 
infirm .men I was compelled to reject. The old men who were 
employed are deputed to look after the day duties of the posts, 
so that the younger and active men may attend to the more 
onerous duties of the night. 

138. According to the custom of Native States, appointments 
are generally hereditary, consequently many boys of about twelve 
years of age and upwards presented themselvs for employment, 
stating that they were servants of the joint Governments. Of 
these, a few about the age of seventeen were entertained. 

139. To have imported a new set of men for the carrjdng 
out of our arrangements would have deprived many of the in- 
habitants of Sambhm.’ of their means of support, and would also 
have been the cause of great dissatisfaction to the people, and the 
means of creating a spirit of antagonism to our regime. It was 
therefore as an act of policy on the part of our Department that 
this concession was made, and the conduct of the men and the 
paucity of salt thefts have amply justified it. 

140. The percentage of the former employes of different 
grades now serving in the Department amounts to 43‘52 per cent, 
of the 193 men who composed the subordhiate establishment. 

141. Many finely built, active looking men swarmed to 
Sambhur from the neighbouring States of Jeypoor, Jodhpoor, and 
Kishengurh with the hope of obtaining eniijloymcut, and from 
these were selected a number of good men who now form part of 
our establishment. 

142. Placing out of account some breaches of discipline 
(which might be expected in a newly organized force), such as 
leaving then* posts during the day without permission, being 
careless on gum’d, and one or two cases of insubordination, all of 
which were firmly dealt with at the time of their occurrence, the 
seneral conduct of the force has been all that could be desired. 
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143. TIic subjoined iuldn sliou’s the different emplr^* 
nud the pcrccntiigc of l^rnlinnindtui.H niul llimlorM on tlie total 
strength : — 
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144. So far as my experience goes, the vicinity of the lake 
appears to he unlie.alt]iy, and fever of a low typo is very preva* 
lent.* A great iiurahor of our men have from time to tinte 
suffered severely from it, and two cases amongst tlie peons tenni* 
nated fatally, 

143. The following table shows the casuahios which oc- 
ciuTcd during the two months of our opemtions:— 
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146. On my entertaining the old employes, a man with 
crippled hands concealed them under his mantle, and when the 
circumstance was brought to my notice, os the malformation was 
of such a nature as to prevent his wielding either a staff or a 


* Tlie'Uoopof the Jnt Horse EuCered very severely from fever, althoaph happily no fntnl 
cases occorred. On one day ns many ns twciity-sis troopers and fourteen irrass-enttejs were down 

with it. . 
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sword, I was compelled to dispense with his services. In tlie 
other case of dismissal, the peon absented himself from his post 
Avithout permission for three days. 

147. The cause alleged in the three cases of resignation was 
the unhealthiness of the place. 

148. With the exception of the very old men, all the peons 
now wear a distinctive uniform; and those near Head Quarters, 
who can be spared during the mornings and evenings, are being 
drilled by the ‘Officer in charge of the Company of Native 
Infantry which is here on duty. 

149. The present uniform is only for summer wear, and 
is as follows : — 

Turban, red. 

Goat (jumper pattern), slate colored. 

Trousers (loose, but fitting closely at the ankle by means of 
a button), dark yellow. 

Arms, a sword or carbine. 

150. As the men composing om force may at any moment 
be called, out in pursuit of smugglers, and may have to enter 
the soft bed of the lake, the long skirts of the departmental 
coat and the tight fitting trousers would much impede their 
activity. The present uniform offers no such difficulties, and 
should the men have to enter the lahe, they can roll their loose 
fitting trousers well up on the leg at a moment’s notice. ’ 

151. No workmen could be found here to dye the coats 
the dark blue of the departmental color, and as the uniforms 
had to be made here, and the slate color was the best color 
available, I sanctioned its adoption. 

152. Having dealt with the uniform of the subordinates, 
before leaving this subject, I would respectfully ventme to sug- 
gest that some simple, but at the same time neat and inexpensive 
uniform should be recommended for the sanction of Government 
for the higher grades of this division. 

153. Situated as the officers of this division are, in foreign 
territory, and coming continually in contact with native officials 
in either their public or private capacities, as the xVsiatic mind 
is prone to any outward appearance which seems to indicate 
power, the moral effect of a uniform would have a beneficial 
effect in enhancing the value of its wearer's to the Government 
which they serve. 

154. The good effects of orw system of traffic guards 
me now being appreciated by the traders. At first consider- 
able delay was experienced by them, owing to their not quite 
understanding it, and in agreeing amongst themselves and fixing 
the shares of those who would travel under one traffic guard. 
Some traders with small despatches thought the rates high, and 
tried to persuade the officer who was arranging the clearance of 
despatches to accept so much per head for their bullocks ; when 
they could not succeed in this, they preferred risking their 
desjjatch without a traffic guard. Their goods were* cleai*ed out 
of the outer limit, and the day after they returned and asked 
for a traffic guard, as their goods had been interfered with by 
the Eaj officials, and the duty they -wished to levy was far 
greater than they would have had to pay for a guard. As they 
could not then obtain a guard, they, as well as others, profited 
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IfiD. Only three cnsc.s of extortion of blncVmnil bAPi* 
been reported since M'o commenced openitions; nnd considrrHnr 
that the system is nil in favor of the Dnrlwrs, and diiwily 
ngninsi the interests of the feudatory Cliiefft, who have hithert!! 
looked upon the road duos levied on the Snwhhur salt trade as 
a logitimato source of revenue, it i.s nsiontshing that them 
have boon so few interference.^, 

3oC. Up to the pre.sent time, T nm told that no com|KmM* 
tion lias as yet boon given to the Tlmkoors; and if com{)ensation 
is withheld, it is just po.^.sihle that the Tlmkoors may revert to 
their former custom of levying tr.insit dutr.s, nnd run the rUk of 
the charges being proved against therm 

157. Tlic men composing tlie frafltc guard are ehif-fly 
jMahomedan re.sidcnts of Hamhhiir. The inducement for good 
service licld out to this class while engaged in this tem|K>n»ry 
employment is, that as vacanc.|e.s occur in tlie |H?rnmncnt <#iob. 
lishmcnt, the best men arc tninsferred into it. 

158. Gradu.’illy our ofllcers and im n are being afforded 
such accommodation ns is consistent with netunl comfort during 
the coming hot season. 

159. I h.avo appropriated, without any dissent on the part 
of the officials, four old buildings nerir the city for Uic tise of tbc 
mon who guard the .'alt in store, and at the other stores mud 
huts are being built by the men tliemselves, the cost of thatching 
to be borne by Government. 

IGO. Up to the clo.se of the official ye.'ir, the traders .seem 
to have been as well satisfied as tI»o nature of native traders 
will permit them to he with onr arrangements, and accepted 
any salt which was opened in cither of the Divisions. 

161. Formerly, a judicious bribe enabled the traders to 
obtain the best salt in store, and now that the old stocks have 
to he disposed of, to enable a speedy settlement of accounts %vith 
the joint Governments, and i.solnted small .stocks have to be 
cleared away; to enable tbc Department to arrange for the belter 
selection of store-sites, and a more efficient guarding of tbc lake 
boundary, some heaps had to be cleared away whiefi the traders 
did not con.sider quite up to the mark. This occasioned some 
dissatisfaction, and constant appeals were made to me to open 
other heaps. 

162. IFhen traders have, or fancy they have, a grievance, 
and come to me, I make a point of seeing them at all hours and 
patiently hearing what they liavo to say, and as patiently irapre.ss- 

• ing on them that no gain accrues to Govcniment in giving 
tV.em b.id salt, but that where a heap has to he cleared away, no 
other salt will be sold till that heap Las been disposed of. * Hut 
if the heap is 6arf, f. e., contains a large proportion of sand, or 
impure crust from other old heaps, if they (the principal traders 
of Sambhur) will submit a petition to that effect, and the officer 
in charge of the store will verify the same, the objectionable 
store will be at once closed and another heap opened. 

163. As any system approaching to order is entirely foreign 
to the -native mind,’ and as thei’c are so many ditferent interests 
concerned, if we attempted* to satisfy each individual interest at 
the sacrifice of any of our departmental arrangements, onr 
position would be on a par with the fable of the man and his ass. 
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164. Their individual idea of fairness consists in a v'isli 
that Government vrould allow the extensive speculators to 
purchase an entire heap of the very best quality of salt to he 
made over to them at such times as they might require, and 
that all salts of an inferior description should he made over to 
outsiders and petty traders. The gain to a trader in a transac- 
tion of this kind is obvious, as he would always be in a position 
to command a higher market value for his goods. 

165. The most amicable relation has been most studiously 
mnintained with the native ojQdcials of the joint Governments 
and other well-to-do residents of the neighbourhood. 

166. All classes of the native community with whom I 
have come in contact have been uniformly civil and obliging. 

167., The people of the neighbourhood look upon the pre- 
sence of British Officers as a blessing, as it frees them from 
much of the petty oppression to which they were subjected 
prior to our advent. 

168. I would here beg to oflPer my thanks to the Political 
Agents of the joint Governments who have rendered this 
Division every assistance in their power ; more especially would 
I thank Major Beynon and Captain Bradford, the Officers of 
the Jeypoor Agency, with whom I have come most in contact, 
for their support and courtesy in ofdcial matters. 

169. In conclusion, I would beg to remark that as the 
present report deals with only two months of the past official 
year, it is wanting in much information with regard to details of 
manufactui’e and trade, which, under other circumstances, would 
have been furnished. 

170. Due exertion will be made during the present year 
to obtain and note for future submission to Government all ob- 
tainable facts which bear on those important subjects. 

E. M. ADAM, 

Asst. Commr., Inland Ctisloms. 


Treaty between the British Government and the Maharaja of Jeypoor 
regarding the lease of the joint property in salt on the 
Sambhur Lake 

Trent between the British Government and Sis Highness S. Ram Singh, 
Maharaja of Jegpoor, g. c. s. l., his heirs arid successors, executed on the 
one part by Major William H. Beynon, Political Agent at the Court of 
Jeypoor, under authority from Lieutenant-Colonel Ricuaiid Haete 
Keatinge, c. s. I. and v. c., Agent to the Governor General for the States 
of Bajpootava, in virtue of the full powers rested in him by His Excellen- 
cy the Right Hoifble RichauiJ Southwell Boukke, Eahl of Mayo, 
Viscount ^Iayo of ]\1onycrower, Babox Naas of Naas, k. p., g. m. s. i., 
P. C., ^'C., ^'C., Viceroy and Governor General of India, and on the other 
part by Nawab Mahomed Faiz Ali Khan, Bahadoor, in virtue of the full 
powers conferred on him by Maharaja Ram Singh aforesaid. 

Article I. 

Subject to the conditions contained in the following Agree- 
ment, the Government of Jeypoor will lease to the British 
Government its right of manufacturing and of selling salt within 
the limits of the territory bordering on the Sambhur Lake, as 
hereinafter defined in Artiele lY, and of levying duties on salt, 
produced within such limits. 
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fairness. 
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NATIVE OFKiriALS AND 
OTHERS. 

All cla.sscs of tlie native 
community civil and 
obliging. 
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Officers beneficial to the 
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hood. 


THANKS DUE TO POLITICAL 
•AGE.NTS. 


CONCLUSION. 

PRESENT REPORT WANT- 
ING IN MANY 1NTERE.ST. 
IXQ DETAILS, 


which will be c.ircfully 
collected for future 
submission. 
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Article II. 

This lease sh.ill continue in force until such time a.s the 
British Government desires to relinquisli it, provided that the 
Britisli Government shall give notice to the Government of Jey- 
poor of its intention to terminate the arrangement two full years 
previous to the date on which it desires the lease to cease. 

Auticle III. 

To enable the British Government to carry on the manufac- 
ture and sale of salt at the Sambhur Lake, the Jeypoor 
Government shall empower the British Government, and all 
Officers appointed by the British Government for such purposes, 
to enter and search, in case of suspicion, houses and all other 
places enclosed or otherwise within the limits hereinafter defined, 
and to arrest and punish with fine, imprisonment, confiscation of 
goods, or otherwise, any and all persons detected "within such 
limits in the violation of any of the rules or regulations whicli 
may be laid down by the British Government in regard to the 
manufacture, sale, or removal of salt, or the prevention of un- 
licensed manufacture or smuggling. 

A«ticle IV. 

The strip of territory bordering on the shores of the lake, 
including the town of Sambhur and twelve other hamlets, and 
comprehending the whole of the territory now subject to the joint 
jurisdiction of the States of Jeypoor and Jodhpoor, shall be demar- 
cated, and the whole space enclosed by such line of demarcation, as 
well as suck portions of the lake itself, or of its diy bed, as are now 
mider the said joint jurisdiction shall be held to constitute the 
limits within which the British Government and its Officers are 
authorized to exercise the jurisdiction referred to in Article III. 

Article V. 

Within the said limits, and so far as such measures may be 
necessaiy for the protection or furtherance of the manufacture, 
sale, or removal of salt, the prevention of smuggling, and the 
enforcement of the rules laid down in accordance with.Ai’ticle 
III of this Agreement, the British Government, or the Officers 
by it empowered, shall be authorized to occupy land for building 
or other purposes, to construct roads, erect barriers, hedges or 
buildings, and to remove buildings or other property. If any 
land paying land revenue to the Government of Jeypoor he 
occupied under the authority of the British Government for any 
of the purposes aforesaid, the British Government shall pay to 
the Government of Jeypoor an annual rent equal to the amount 
of such revenue. In every case in whicli anything involving- 
injury to private property shall be.done by the British Govern- 
ment or its Officers under this Article, one month’s previous 
notice shall be given to the Government of Jeypoor, and in all 
such cases .proper compensation shall be paid by the British 
Government - on account of such injury. In case of difference 
between the British Government or its Officers and the owner of 
such .property as to the amount of the compensation, such amount 
shall be determined by arbitration. The erection of any buildings 
within the said limits shall not confer on the British Government 
any proprietary right in the land, which, on the termination of 
the lease, shall revert to the . Government of Jeypoor, with all 
buildings or materials left thereon by the British Government. 
Ko temples or places of religious worship shall be interfered with. 
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AimCLE VI. 

Under tile antliority of the Jeypoor Goverumentj the British 
Government shall constitute a Court, presided over by a com- 
petent Officer, who shall usually hold his sittings within the 
above-mentioned limits, for the trial and punishment, on convic- 
tion, of all persons charged with violation of the rules and 
regiilations referred to in Article III, or offences connected 
therewith ; and the British Government is authorized to cause the 
confinement of any such offenders sentenced to imprisonment, 
either within the aforesaid limits or within its own territories as 
may seem to it most fitting. 

Article VII. 

Brom and after the date of the commencement of the lease, 
the British Government will, from time to time, fix the price at 
which salt manufactured within the said limits, other than the 
salt to he delivered under the second clause of this Article, shall 
he offered for sale. The Jeypoor Government shall he entitled to 
receive annually at the place of manufactm’e from the British 
Government, for the consumption of tlie Jeypoor State, any 
quantity of salt which the Jeypoor Government may demand, 
not exceeding one hundred and seventy-two thousand (172,000) 
British Indian maunds, paying for the same at the rate of nine (9) 
annas (British Currency) per maund. The Jeypoor Government 
will he at liberty to sell such salt at any price that it may fix. 

Article VIII. 

Of the stoclis of salt owned jointly by the Governments of 
of Jeypoor and Jodhpoor, and existing within the said limits at 
the commencement of tlie lease, the share belonging to the Jey- 
poor Government, being the half of the stocks above-mentioned, 
shall he transferred by the said Government to the British 
Government on the following terms : — In accordance unth custom, 
the Government of Jeypoor will transfer its share in five hundred 
and ten thousand (510,000) British Indian maunds of salt to the 
British Government free of cost. The price to he paid for the share 
of the Jeypoor Government in the remainder of the said stocks 
shall he reckoned at six and a half annas (Gw) per British Indian 
maund, and payment shall he made at this rate by the British 
Government to the Government of Jeypoor, provided that the 
said jiayment of six and a half annas per maund to tlie Govern- 
ment of Jeypoor shall only commence when salt in excess of 
eight hundred and twenty-five thousand (825,000) British Indian 
maunds is sold or exported by the British Government in any 
vear, and then onlv on the share of such excess which belongs 
to the Government of Jeypoor ; and until the aggregate of such 
yearly excesses amounts to the full quantity of the stock of salt 
transferred over and above the said five hundred and ten thousand 
British Indian maunds, the British Goverament shall not pay the 
royalty of 20 per cent, on the sale price of such excess, as pro- 
vided in Article XII. In reckoning the said eight hundred and 
twenty-five thousand maunds, the amount of salt reserved for the 
consumption of the Jeypoor State under Clause 2 of Article YII 
shall he included. 

Article IX. 

Is o tax. toll, tmnsit dutv, or due of anv kind whatsoever, 
shall he levied hy the Jeypoor Government, or shall hy it he ])er- 
mitted to he levied hy any other person, on any salt manufac- 
tured or sold hy the British Governiuent within the .^aid liinit<. 
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or Trliile in transit throngli the Jeypoor territory and covered hr 
a British Pass en route to.any place outside the Jeypoor territorjV 
'provided that on all salt delivered under Article YII, or sold for 
consumption -within the territory of Jeypoor, the Government of 
that State \rill he at liberty to levy whatever tax it may please. 

Article X. 

Nothing in this Agreement shall he held to bar the sovereign 
jurisdiction of the Jeypoor Government, -witliin the aforesaid 
limits, in all matters, ci\^ and criminal, not connected with the 
manufecture, sale or removal of salt, or the prevention of unlicens- 
ed manufacture or smuggling. 

Article XL 

The Government of J eypoor shall he relieved of all expenses 
whatsoever connected -with the manufacture, sale, and removal of 
salt, and the prevention of unlicensed manufacture or smuggling 
within the limits aforesaid ; and in consideration of the lease 
granted to it, the British Government agrees to pay to the 
Jeypoor Government, in two half-yearly instalments, an annual 
rent of one hundred and twenty-five thousand (125,000) Eupees, 
British Currency, on account of the share of the Jeypoor Gov- 
ernment in the salt sold within the said limits, and one hundred 
and fifty thousand (150,000) Rupees, British Currency, in (»m- 
pensation for duties on salt now levied by the Jeypoor Govern- 
ment, and surrendered under. the present Agreement; and the 
total s um of such annual rent, • amounting to two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand (275,000) Eupees, British Currency, shall 
he paid without reference to the quantity of salt actuaUy'sold in, 
or exported from, the said limits. 

Article XII. 

If the amount of salt sold in, or exported from, the said 
limits hy the British Government in any year shaE exceed 
eight hundred and twenty-five thousand (825,000) British 
Tudiau maunds, the British Government shall pay to the 
.Government of Jeypoor on aU such excess (subsequent to 
the exhaustion of the stock referred to in Article YIU) a 
royalty at the rate of 20 per cent, on the price per maund 
widch shall have been fixed as the selling -price under the first 
clause of Article TII, In the event of any doubts arising 
as to the amount of salt on which- royalty is claimable in 
any year, the accounts rendered by the principal British Officer 
in charge at Sambhur shall be deemed conclusive evidence of the 
amotmte actually sold or exported by the British Government 
within the periods to which they refer, provided that the Jeypoor 
Government shall not be debarred from deputing one of its own 
Officers to keep a record of sales for its own satisffiction. 

ARTicUiE Xm. 

The British Government agrees to deliver annuaUy (7,000) 
seven thousand British Indian maunds of good salt, free of aE 
charges, for the use of the Jeypoor Durbar; such salt to be 
deEvered at the place of manufacture to any Officer empowered 
by the Jeypoor Government to receive it.. 

Article XIY. 

The British Government shaE have no claim on the Tand or 
other revenue, unconnected with salt, payable fi’om the town of 
Sambhur, or other villages or lands included within the limits 
aforesaid. 
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Article XV. 

The British Gorernment shall not sell any salt outside the 
limits aforesaid -syithin the Jeypoor territory. 

• Article XVI. 

If any person employed hy the British Government, ndthin 
the said limits, shall have absconded after committing an offence, 
or if any person shall have absconded after committing a breach 
of the rules laid down under Article III, the Jeypoor Govern- 
ment shall, on suffieient evidence of his criminality, malce every 
effort to cause his arrest and surrender to the British authorities 
within the said limits, in case of his passing through, or taking 
refuge in, any part of the Jeypoor territories. 

Article XVII. 

None of the conditions of this Agreement shall have effect 
until the British Government shall actually assume charge of the 
manufacture of salt Avithin the said limits. The British Govern- 
ment may determine the date of so assuming charge, provided 
that such date shall he one of the dates following, viz., the 1st 
November 1869, the 1st May or the 1st November 1870, or the 
1st May 1871. If such charge he not assumed on or before the 
1st May 1871, the conditions of this Agreement shall be null 
and void. 


Article XVIII. 

None of the conditions contained in this Agreement shall be 
in any way set aside or modified without the previous consent of 
both Governments, and should either parly fail or neglect to 
adhere to these conditions, the other party shall cease to be 
hound hy this Agreement. 


(Signed) W. H. BETNON, 

Foliiical Agent. 

(Signed) NAWAB MAHOMED EAIZ ALI KHAN 

BAHADOOE. 

Signed, Sealed and Exchanged at Simla, on the seA'enth day 
of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine. 

(Signed) S. EAM SINGH. 

„ MATO. 

This Treaty was ratified h/ His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General of India, at Simla, on the seventh of August 
1869. 

(Signed) W. S. SETON-KAEB, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, Foreign Dept. 
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Treaty between the Sritisb Grovemment and the Mahar^ya of Jodbpoor 
regarding the lease of the joint property in salt on the ^ 
Sambhur Lake. / 

Treaty Idaeen the British Government and Sis Sighness Maharaja Tokht 
S i2fGH, G. c. s. I., of Joditpoor, his heirs and successors^ executed on the 
one part hy Colonel Jobs C. Bbooke, Officiating Political Agent at the 
Court of Jodhpoor, under authority from Lieutenant-Cohnel Biciubd 
Haute Keatisge, c. s. i. and V. c.. Agent to the Governor General for 
the Slates of Rajpootana, in virtue of the full ^powers vested in him by His 
•Excdleney the Right Hon'ble Bichabd Soothweli. Boheke, Eabl op 
Mato, Viscogxt Mato op Mostcboweb, Baeox Haas op Naas, k. p., 
G. TT. s. I., P. c., <tc., <£‘C., Viceroy and Governor General of Inda, and on 
the other partly Joshee Hcx'Seaj, Moosahih of 3faraar, in virtue of the 
full pavcers conferred on him by Maharaja Tdkht Sisgh aforesaid. 

Article I. 

Subject to the conditions contained in the following Agree- 
ment, the Government of Jodhpoor will lease to the British 
Government its right of manufacturing and of seUihg salt within 
the limits of the territory bordering on the Sambhur lake, as 
hereinafter defined in Article IV, and of levying duties on salt 
produced within such limits. 

Article IL . .. 

This lease shall continue in force until such time as the 
British Government desires to relinquish it, provided that tlie 
British Government shall give notice to the Government of Jodh- 
poor of its intention to' terminate the arrangement two full years 
previous to the date on which it desires the lease to cease. 

Article III. 

To enable the British Government to carry on the manufac- 
tm’e and sale of salt at the Sambhm* Lake, the Jodhpoor Govern- 
ment shall empower the British Government, and all Officers 
appointed by the British Government for such purposes, -to enter 
and search, in case of suspicion, houses and all other places 
enclosed or otlierwise', within the limits hereafter defined, and to 
arrest and punish with fine, imprisonment, confiscation of goods 
or otherwise, any and all persons detected within, such limits in 
the violation of any of the rules or regulations which may be 
laid down by the Biitish Government in regard to the manufac- 
ture, sale, or removal of salt, or the prevention of milicensed 
manufacture or smuggling. 

Article IV. 

The strip of territory bordering on the lake, including the 
town of Sambhur and tw'elve other hamlets, and comprehending 
the Avhole of the territory now subject to the joint jurisdiction of 
the States of Jodhpoor and Jeypoor, shall be demarcated, and the 
whole space enclosed by such Ime of demarcation, as well. as sucli 
portions of the lake itself, or of its dry bed, as are now under 
the said joint jurisdiction, shall be held to constitute the limits 
within which the British Government and its Officers are 
authorized to exercise the jurisdiction refened to in Article III. 

Article V. 

TTithin the said limits, and so far as such measures may be 
necessary for the protection or furiherance of the manufacture, 
sale, or removal of salt, the prevention of smuggling, and the 
enforcement of the rules laid down in accordance with-Article III 
of this Agreement, the British Government, or the Officers bv 
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it empovrered, shall he authorized to occupy laud for building 
or other purposes, to construct roads, erect harriers, hedges, or 
buildings, and to remove buildings or other property. If any 
land paying land revenue to the Government of .Jodhpoor he 
occupied tmder the authority of the British Government for any 
of the purposes aforesaid, the British Government shall pay 
to the Government of Jodhpoor. an annual rent equal to the 
amount of such revenue. In every case in which anything in- 
volving injury to private property shall he done by the British 
Government or its Officers under this Article, one month’s 
previous notice shall he given to the Government of Jodhpoor, 
and in all such cases proper compensation shall be paid, by the 
British Government on account of such injury. In case of dif- 
ference between the British Government or its Officers and the 
owner of such property as to the amount of the compensation, 
such amount shall he determined by arbitration. The erection 
of anv buildings within the said limits shall not confer on the 
British Government any proprietary right in the land, which, 
on the termination of the lease, shall revert to the Government 
of Jodhpoor, with all buildings or materials left thereon by the 
British Government. No temples or places of religious worship 
shall he interfered with. 


Article VI. 

Under the authority of the Jodlipoor Government, the 
British Government shall constitute a Court, presided over by a 
, competent Officer, who shall usually hold his sittings within the 
above-mentioned limits, for the trial and punishment, on convic- 
tion, of all persons charged with violations of the rules and re- 
gulations referred to in Article III, or offences connected there- 
with ; and the British Government is authorized to cause the 
confinement of any such offenders sentenced to imprisonment, 
either within the aforesaid limits or within its own territories, as 
may seem to it most fitting. 

Article VII. 

Eroin and after the date of the commencement of the lease, 
the British Government will, from time to time, fix the price at 
which salt manufactured within tlie said limits, and intended for 
ex]iortation beyond the limits of the Jodhpoor and Jeypoor 
States, shall be offered for sale. 


Article VIII. 

Of the stocks of salt owned jointly by the Governments of 
Jodhpoor and Jeypoor, and existing within the said limits at 
the commencement of the lease, the share belonging to the 
Jodhpoor Government, being the half of the stocks" above-men- 
tioned, shall be transferred by the said Government to the British 
Government on the folloAving terns: — ^The Jodhpoor Govern-- 
ment will transfer its share in five hundred and ten thousand 
(510,000) British Indian maunds of salt to the British Gov- 
ernment free of cost. The price to be jjaid for the shai*c 
of the Jodhpoor Government in the remainder of the said 
stocks shall be reckoned at six and a half annas (G-i) per 
British Indian maund, and payment shiill be made at this rate 
by the British Government to the Government of Jodhpoor, pro- 
vided that the said payment of six and a half annas per inaund to 
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the GoTemmeiifc of Jodhpoor shall only commence nhen salt in 
excess of eight hundred and tn-enty-five thousand (825^000) British 
Indian maimds is sold or exported hy the British Government in 
any year, and then only on the share of such excess u hich ‘ 
belongs to the Goyemment of Jodhpoor ; and until the aggre- 
gate of such yearly excesses amounts to the full quantity- of the 
stocks of salt transferred oyer and aboye the said five hundred 
and ten thousand (510,000) British Indian raaunds, tlie British 
Government shall not pay the royalty of 20 per cent, on the sale 
price of such excess, as provided in Article XII. 

Akticle IX. 

Xo tax, toll, transit duty, or due of any kind whatsoever, 
shall be levied by the Jodhpoor Government, or shall by it be 
permitted to be levied by any other person, on any salt manufac- 
tured or sold by the British Government within the said limits, 
or while in transit through the Jodhpoor territory, and covered 
by a British pass, en route to any place outside the Jodhpoor 
territory. 

Article X. 

Xothing in this Agreement shall be held to bar the sovereign 
jurisdiction of the Jodhpoor Government, within the aforesaid 
limits, in all matters, civil and criminal, not connected with the 
manufacture, sale, or removal of salt, or the prevention of un- 
licensed manufacture or smuggling. 

Article XI. 

The Government of Jodhpoor shall be relieved of aU expenses 
whatsoever connected with the manufacture, sale, and removal of 
salt, and the prevention of unlicensed manufactm’e or smuggling 
within the limits aforesaid ; and in consideration of the lease 
granted to it, the British Government agrees to piiy to the 
Jodhpoor Government, in two half-yearly instalments, an annual 
rent of one hundred and twenty-five thousand (125,000) Bupees, 
British Currency, on account of the share of the Jodhpoor 
Government in the salt sold within the said limits, and the total 
sum of such annual rent, amounting to one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand (125,000) Bupees, British CmTency, shall be paid 
without reference to the quantity of salt actually sold in, or 
exported from, the said lim its. 

Article XII. 

If the amount of salt sold in, or exported from, the said 
limits by the British Government in any year shall exceed eight 
hundred and twenty-five thousand (825,000) British Indian 
maunds, the British Government shall pay to the Government of 
Jodhpoor on all such excess (subsequent to the exhaustion 
of the stock referred to in Article YIII) a royalty at the rate 
of 20 per cent, on the price per maund, which shall have been 
fixed as the selling price under the first clause of Article VII. 
In the event of any doubts arising as to the amount of salt 
on which royalty is claimable in any year, the accounts rendered 
by the principal » British Of&cer in diarge at Sambhm.' shall be 
deemed conclusive eridence of the amounts actually sold or 
exported by the British Government within the periods to which 
they refer; prorided that the Jodhpoor Government shall not he, 
debarred from deputing one of its own OfiScers to keep a record 
of sales for its own satisfaction. 
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, Article XIII. 

The British Government agrees to deliver annually seven 
thousand (7,000) British Indian mannds of good salt, free of all 
charges, for the use of the Jodhpoor Durbar; such salt to he 
delivered at the place of manufacture to any Officer empou’cred 
by the Jodhpoor Government to receive it. 

Article XIV. 

The British Government shall have no claim on the land or 
other revenue, unconnected uith salt, payable from the town of 
Sambhur or other villages or lands included within the limits 
aforesaid. 

Article XV. 

The British Government shall not sell any salt within the 
Jodhpoor territory outside the limits of such jurisdiction as may 
be assigned to it by this or any other agreement'-. 

Article XVI. 

If any i)ei’son employed by the British Government within 
the said limits shall have absconded after committing an offence, 
or if any person shall have absconded after committing a breach 
of the rules laid down under Article III, the Jodhpoor Govern- 
ment shall, on sufficient evidence of his criminality, make every 
effort to cause his arrest and surrender to the British authorities 
Avithin the said limits, in case of his passing through, or taking 
refuge in, any part of the Jodhpoor territories. 

Article XVII. 

None of the conditions of this Agreement shall have effect 
until the British Government shall actually assume charge of the 
manufacture of salt within the said limits. The British Govern- ■ 
ment may determine the date of so assuming charge, provided 
that if such charge be not assumed on or before the 1st 3i[ay 
1871, the conditions of this Agreement shall be null and void. 

Article XVIII. 

Xone of the conditions contained in this Agreement shall be 
in any Avay set aside or modified without the previous consent of 
both Governments, and should either partj’^ fail or neglect to 
adhere to these conditions, the other party shall cease to be bound 
by this Agreement. 

Signed, Sealed, and Exchanged at Jodhpoor this twenty- 
seventh day of January A. D. eighteen hundred and seventy, 
corresponding to the eleventh day of Maha Bud Sumvut nineteen 
hundred and twenty-six. 

J. C. BROOKE, Colonel, 

Qffg. Political Agent, Jllaricar. 

(Sd.) JOSHEE HIJXSRAJ. (Sd.) ^lAYO. 

This Ti’eaty was ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General of India, at Eort William, on the fifteenth of 
Eebruary 1870. 

(Sd.) C. H. AITCHISOX, 

Ojjg. Seeg. to the Gort. of Tndin. 
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Treaty between the British Government and the Maharaja of Jodhpoor 
regarding the lease of the joint property in salt on the 

Sambhur Lake. 

Tr.aly hclwan tie liiittsk Government and Jlis JIiglinf.xs Tokut Sixkii, 
o. c. s. I., Mnlarnja of Jodhpoor, hit heirs and tvccrstorr, excculoit on the 
onn piri by Cu/onet .loiix Chkai* Bkookk, Ofuwting PoUtual Agent at 
the Court of Jodhpoor, ttuder auihorihj from iAenicuanl-Co'wtel KlCJUin) 
Hautk Koatixce, c. s. I. and x. c., Agent to the Governor General- far the 
Sialet of Jtajpootana, in virtue of the full poicert reded in him Ig Jlis 
Ejceihnty the liight Bon’hle BiCHAiti) SouxnwEt.l. Boeiike, KauIj nr 
Mayo, Viscount Mayo or ^roxYcitowKu, Bai:o.v Naas or Naas, 
K. i’., G. M. s. i.j p. c.j d-c., d-c.. Viceroy and Governor General of Jndia, 
and on the other part by Josiike Hunsuaj. Montnlih of Hlancitr, in virtue 
of the full powers conferred on him ly Jiaharaja Tukiit SlNUll aforesaid. 

Article I. 

Subject to. the conditions contained in the following Agrcc- 
inent-j the Goveniment of Jodhpoor will len.so to the British 
Goverument its right of manufacturing and of selling salt within 
the limits of the territory hordering on the Sainhliur Lake, as 
hereinafter defined in Article IV, and of IcYwing duties on salt 
produced within such limits. 

Article II. 

This lease shall continue in force until such time as tlie 
British Government desires to relinquish it, ])rovided that the 
British Government shall give notice to the Government of 
Jodhpoor of. its intention to terminate the arrangement two full 
years previous to the date on which it desires the lease to cease. 

Article III. 

. To eiiahle the British Government to carry on the manu- 
facture and sale of salt at the Samhlmr Lake, the Jodhpoor 
Government shall empower the British Govemment, and all 
Officers appointed hy the British Government for such pui*poses, 
to enter and search, in case of suspicion, houses and all other 
places enclosed or otherwise, within the limits hereafter defined, 
and to arrest and punish with fine, imprisonment, confiscation of 
goods or otherwise, any and all persons detected within such 
limits in the violation of any of the rules or regulations which 
mav he laid down hv the British Govemment in regard to the 
manufacture, sale, or removal of salt, or the prevention of 
imlicensed manufacture or smuggling. 

Article IV. 

A strip of territory, hordering the shores of the lake 
throughout within the separate jmasdiction of Jodhpoor, including 
Nawa, Goodha, and other Y-illages and hamlets, and averaging 
two (2) miles in width, measured from the high water limits of 
the lake, shall he demarcated, and the whole space enclosed hy 
such line of demarcation, as well ' as such portions of the lake 
itself, or of its dry bed, as are now under the exclusive and separate 
jurisdiction of Jodhpore, shall be held to constitute the limits 
within which the British Government, and its Officers are author- 
ized to exercise the jurisdiction referred to in Article ITT. 

Article V. 

Within the said limits, and so far as such . measures may 
he necessaiy for the protection or furtherance of the manufacture, 
sale, or removal of salt, the prevention of smuggling, and the 
enforcement of the rules laid down in accordance with Article 
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Ill of this Agreement, the British Gorermneiit, or the Officers by 
it empowered, shall he authorized to occupy land for building or 
other purposes, to construct roads, erect harriers, hedges, or 
buildings, and to remoye buildings or other property. 

If any land paying land revenue to the Government of 
Jodhpoor be occupied under the authority of the British Govern- 
ment for any of the purposes aforesaid, the British Government 
shall pay to the Government of Jodhpoor an annual rent equal 
to the amount of such revenue. In every case in which any- 
thing involving injury to private property shall be done by the 
British Government or its Officers under this Article, one 
month’s previous notice shall be given to the Government of 
J odhpoor, and in all such cases proper compensation shall be 
paid l3y the British Government on account of such injury. In 
case of difference between the British Government or its Officers 
and the owner of such property as to the amount of the eom- 
pensation, such amount shall be determined by arbitration. 
The erection of any buildings within the said limits shall not 
confer on the British Government any proprietary right in the 
land, which, on the termination of the lease, shall revert to 
the Government of Jodhpoor, with all buildings or materials left 
thereon by the British Government. No temples or places of 
religious worship shall be interfered with. 

Auticle VI. 

Under the authority of the Jodhpoor Government, the 
British Government shall constitute a Court, presided over by a 
competent Officer, for the trial and punishment, on conviction, 
of all persons charged with violations of the rules and regula- 
tions r^erred to in Article III, or offences connected therewith ; 
and the British Government is authorized to cause tlie confine- 
ment of any such offenders sentenced to imprisonment, within 
the aforesaid limits or elsewhere, as may seem to it most fitting. 

Article VII. 

From and after the date of the commencement of the 
lease, the British Government will, from time to time, fix the 
price at which salt manufactured within the said limits shall ho 
offered for sale. 

Article VIII. 

The whole of the stocks of salt existing within the afore- 
said limits, at the commencement of tlic lease, shall be 
transferred by the Jodhpoor Government to the British Govern- 
ment on the following terms; — ^The Government of Jodhpoor 
will transfer six hundred thousand (600,000) British Indian 
maunds of salt to the British Government, as stock with which 
to commence operations free of cost. The price to be paid to 
the Jodhpoor Government for the remainder of the said stock 
shall be reckoned at six and a half annas (6^) per British Indian 
' maund, and payment shall be made at this rate by the British 
Government to the Government of Jodhpoor; provided that 
the said payment of six and a half annas (6J-) per maund to the 
Government of Jodhpoor shall only commence when salt in 
excess of nine hundred thousand (900,000) British Indian maunds 
is sold or exported by the British Government in any year, and 
until the aggregate of such yearly excess amounts to the full 
quantity of the stock of salt transferred, over and above the 
said six hundred thousand (600,000) British maunds, the British 
Govcniment shall not pay the royalty of forty (40) per cent, on 
the sale price of such excess as provided in Article XII. 
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Abticle IX. 

Xo tax, toll, transit duty, or due of anj* kind whatso' 
everj shall be levied by tlic Jodhpoor Govcrninent, or shafl by 
it be pci'mitted to be levied by any other person,' on. any salt 
manufactured or sold by the Ilritish Government -within tlie said 
limits, or wliile in transit through the Jodhjpoor temtory, and 
covered by a British pass e// roule to any place outside the 
Jodhpoor territory; provided that on all salt .sold for consump*. 
tion w'thin the territory of Jodhpoor, the Government of that 
State Avill be at liberty to levy whatever tax it may please. 

Abticle X. 

Xotliing in this Agreement shall be held to bar the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the Jodhpoor Government within the . 
aforesaid limi ts in all matters, chil and criminal, not connected 
with the manufacture, sale, or removal of salt, or the prevention 
of unlicensed manufactiu-c or smuggling. 

ww w 

Abticle XI. 

The Government of Jodlipoor shall be relieved of all ex- 
penses -whatsoever connected with the manufacture, sale, and 
removal of salt, and the prevention of unlicensed manufaeture 
or smuggling -within the limits aforesaid, and in consideration of 
the lease and other immunities hereby granted to it, the British 
Government agrees to pay to the Jodhpoor Government, in two 
half-yearly instalments, an annual rent of three lakhs (3,00,000) of 
Bupees, British cmTency, and the total sum of such annu^ rent, 
amounting to three lakhs (3,00,000) of Ilupecs, British currency, 
shall be paid without reference to the quantify of salt actually 
sold in, or exported from, the said limits. • The above sum of 
three lakhs (3,00,000) of Bupees shall include aU rights of 
bhoom, transit dues, and hukks of every kind due to the Thakoor 
of Xoochawun and others which the Jodhpoor Government 
agrees to satisfy. 

Abticle XII. 

If the amount of salt sold in, or exported from, the said 
limits by the British Government in any year shall exceed 
nine himdred thousand (900,000) British IndinTi maunds, the 
British Government shall pay to the Government of Jodhpoor on 
all such excess (subsequent to the exhaustion of the stock 
referred to in Article YIII) a royalty at the rate of for^ 

' (^0) per cent, on the price per maiind, which shall hare 
been fixed as the selling price rmder .^ticle YIL In the 
event of any doubts arising as to the amount of salt on 
which royalty is claimable in any year, the accounts rendered 
by the principal British Of&cer in 'charge at Samhhur shall he 
deemed conclusive evidence of the amounts actually sold or 
exported by the British Government within the periods to which 
they refer, provided that the Jodhpoor Government shall not be 
debarred from deputing one of its own Officers to keep a record of 
sales for its own satisfaction. 

Abticle XIII. 

The British Government agrees to deliver annually seven 
• thousand (7,000) British Indian maunds of good salt, free of 
all charges, for the use of the Jodhpoor Durbar; such salt to 
be delivered at the place of manufacture to any Officer empowered 
by the Jodhpoor Government to receive it. 
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’ Article XIY. 

The British Government shall have no claim on the land 
or other revenue,- unconnected mth salt, payable from the town- 
ships of Nawa, Goodha, or other villages or lands included within 
the limits aforesaid. 

Article XV. 

•The British Government shall not sell any salt within 
the.Jodhpoor territory outside the limits of such jurisdiction as 
may be assigned to it by this or any other Agreement. 

Article XVI. 

If any person employed by the British Government 
wuthin the said limit s shall have absconded after committing an 
offence, or if any person shall have absconded after committing 
a.breach of the rules laid down under Article III, the Jbdhpoor 
Government shall, on sufQicient evidence of his criminality, make 
every effort to cause his arrest and surrender to the British author- 
ities within the said limits, in case of Ms passing through, or 
taking refuge in, any part of the Jodhpoor territories. 

Article XVII. 

None of the conditions of this Agreement shall have effect 
until the British Government shall actually assume charge of 
the manufacture of salt within the said limits. The British 
Government may determine the date of so assuming charge, 
provided that if such charge be not assumed on or before the 
1st May 1871, the conditions of this Agreement shall be null 
and void. 

Article XVIII. 

None of the conditions contained in tMs Agreement shall 
in any way he set aside or modified without the previous 
consent of both Governments; and should either party fail or 
neglect to adhere to these conditions, the other party shall cease 
to be bound by this Agreement. 

Signed at Jodhpoor on the eighteenth day of April A. D. 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy. 


(Sd.) J. 0. BBOOKE, Colonel, 

Offg. Political Agent. 


Seal of State of Jodhpoor. 


(Sd.) JOSHEE HUjS’SRAJ. 


Seal. 


Seal. 


(Sd.) 


j 

!MAYO. 1 Seal. 

( 


This Treaty was mlified by His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Governor General of India, at Simla, on. the 26th July 18/0. 

(Sd.) C. H. AITCHISOX, 

Offg. Seng, to the Govt, of India, Foreign Dept. 
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NOTJFJG/lTJON — Ih/ ihe J'^reinw Jlrpnrhnr.iit, — ihitfd, I'orl iViH'uiw, Ihv 

18/// JW/ JS70. 

505 R— In HiiporKfissioji of Xofificfil-jon Xo. .'{001*, dnfr;/l 
1711v Ifobi’ii.Mi'y, ro'^nnlinj:' Mio *Saniblmr J/ikt! Cotirf, fbo followin'; 
revised Notifi’cniion is ])ublisbed for {,o!ner;il infoj-nintion ; — 

Whereas by a Treaty, dated the 71 1« day rd 
and made between the jjritish (jovenunent and Jlis Jli^bness 
Ibe jMabaraja of .Teypoor, and by a 'J’reaty, daled <be 22nd day 
of November 1800, and made between (be HrKisli OovfM'iinn.'nt 
and His n.igliness the Wabaraja of .lodbpoor, (o enable (lie 
British Government to carry on (be mann(ae(ur<! and sale of 
salt at tbc Sambbnr Lake, it was (atnoii'^st filber (bin'js) agreed 
(hat tbc Govcrnmenls of deypoor and .lodb])oor should empower 
ibe British Government and all OHiet;rs appointed by (be Jkilisb 
Government in this behalf to enter and search, in ease of sus- 
picion, houses and all other jdac(;s, enclosf'd /»r otherwise, within 
the limits hereinafter defined, and to arrest and punish with fine, 
imprisonment, confiscation of goods, or otherwise, all persons 
detected within such limits in tin; violation of any of (he rules 
which may be laid down by the British (lovernmcnt in regard 
to the manufacture, sale, or removal of salt, or the prcventioti 
of nnlieenscd manufacture or snmggliu"; and that under the 
authority of the said Governments 'f)f .leypoor and dodhpoor. 
the British Government should constitute a Court prosified over 
by a competent Ofliccr, who should usually hold his silling-; 
w'ithin the above-mentioned limits, for the trial and jnmishtnent, 
on conviction, of all persons charged with violations of thf‘ said 
rules and regulations, or with ollences connected therewith ; 
and the British Government was also authorized to eatise tlie 
confinement of any such ofienders sentciieod to imj)risonment 
either ndthin the aforesaid limits or within its omi territories, 
as might seem to it most fitting: 

In pursuance of the provisions hcrcinhcforc cited, and tinder 
the authority aforesaid, the Viceroy and Governor Gencml of 
India in Council hereby declares — 

Is////, — A Court to be c.nllcd the '‘Sanihhur J,,;ike Court” is 
hereby established. 

Indly . — The local limits of the jurisdiction of such Court 
shall he the strip of territory bordering on the 
shores of the Sanihhur Lake, including the town 
of Sarahhur and twelve other hamlets, and com- 
prising the whole of the territory now subject to 
the joint jurisdiction of the States of deypoor 
and Jodhpoor, and which shall he demarcated 
under the said Treaties. 

Zrdly . — The Assistant Commissioner for the time being in 
charge of the British Inland Customs Department 
at the Samhhur Lake shall he the Judge of such 
Court. He shall have the powei’s of a Subordin- 
ate Magistrate of tbe 1st Class, as described in 
Section 22 of tbe Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and he shall have, according to such powers, juris- 
diction (A) in respect of the ofienccs described 
in Section' 21 of the said Code when committed 
by subjects of Her Majesty within the aforesaid 
limits, and (B) in respect of breaches of the rules 
described in Article III of the said Treaties or 
offences connected therewith, when committed by 
any person whatsoever within the aforesaid limits. 
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'UhJtj. -In the investigation and trial of such offeuces and 
breaches of rules, and in the levy of fines there- 
for, he shall he guided by the provisions of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Wily . — In all cases in which salt shall be manufactured, 
carried, or stored within the said limits in con- 
travention of the rules for the time being in force 
for the regulation of such manufacture, carriage, 
or storage, the said Court is empowered, in addi- 
tion to any other penalty which it is authorized 
to inflict, to declare, the said salt confiscated, and 
dispose of it according to the rules for the time 
being in force in the Department of Indian 
Customs. 

Wily . — For the purpose of trying ofiences described in 
Section 21 of the Criminal Procedure Code, when 
committed by subjects of Her Majesty within 
tlie limits of the juiisdiction of the Sambhur 
Lake Court, the aforesaid limits shall be deemed 
to be a division of a district subordinate to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ajmere, and any subject 
of Her Majesty competed on a trial held by the 
Sambhur Lake Court of any of the offences de- 
scribed in Section 21 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, may appeal to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Ajmere, who shall in the disposal of 
such appeals be guided by the said Code. 

“ithly . — Any person convicted on a trial held by the Sam- 
bhur Lake Court of a breach of the rules described 
in Article III of the said Treaties, or offences 
connected therewith, and any person aggrieved 
by proceedings held under these rules, may petition 
the Agent to the Governor Genei'al for the States 
of Rajpootana, who, if he see fit, may send for 
the record of the case, and may confirm, reverse, 
or modify the sentence, or pass any other orders 
not inconsistent with the rules. 

C. U. AITCHISON, 

Offg. Secy, to the G^ovt. of India. 
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Oudh and Jounpore Local Salt Works. 

JIALLOTOA SALT WOltKS. 

1. TIic Hcwly-esiabiislicd salt works, known by the aliove 
name, arc situated in Pergunnab Bcbar, of the Oonao District, 
on lands belonging to the villages detailed below,* covering a 
space of about sdiiarc mile.s. 

2. They arc surrounded by a boundary wall from eight to 
ten feet in lieiglit, and about six miles in. circuit, constructed at 
the cxiiensc of Government. On its northern, eastern, and 
•western faces, this -wall is fairly regular in outline; but, owing to 
the cbnfigui-ation of the ground where the bank of the river 
Lonce is skirled, its soutbern face prevents a less regular 
apjjeamnce. At.worst, however, its configuration lends itself to 
easy superrision by preventive posts, placed at such distances as 
not to entail a very heavy expenditure on the force by which 
these latter are manned. 

3. TTitbin this wall arc enclosed the villages named at foot,t 
inhabited principally by Koonecabs and Lodbs, and containing 
altogether 30G houses. Of these 300, the occupants of 30 have 
been ousted as in nowise connected with manufacture of salt, 
receiving through the district authorities compensation in pro- 
poi*tion to their individual claims; while the remaining 276, 
tinder relaxations of the original depari mental scheme, which 
have appeared at the outset imperative, ore occupied by 2 >eoplc 
for the most part directly (as owners of, or laborers in, works), 
hut in a few minor instances indirectly (as village servants, ». e., 
priests, artizans, j: «fcc., by the . semces rendered to the actual 
workers) connected tvitb the processes carried on within the walls. 

4*. Immediately outside the enclosure lie the villages or 
hamlets of Pursurra, west; Jewrakhim Khcra, north-west; 
Kibiya, north; Mullowna, north-cast; Bulsingh Khera, east; 
Bhugwantpooi*, east ; Jeeakhera, east by south ; and Pooreyc, 
south-east, Doomuneekhcra, south-west. 

5. Por purposes of entrauce and exit, there are three large 
gates, vh., one on the Avesteru face near Puraurra, one on the 
northern near Kibiya, and a tliird on the eastern side near Bulsingh 
Elhera. §Of the three wickets, one is on the western face, at a 
short distance south of the main gate ; one on the northern side, 
west of the main gate, and the third is near the south-eastern 
angle of the enclosure not far from the village of Jeeakhera, and 
constitutes the solitary outlet along the whole southern face of 
the Avail. These Avickets, which haA*e strong doors and locks. 


* raTsnrra, Poonindooipoor, Mnlon-n.'i, Dbogn-uiitpoor, I’oorai, uud bainta. 

t Shaliibgnnge, Malianijpoor, Daiata, Bcaspoor, Basuct Klicra, newan Ebcni, Moodoo Kbcr*. 
Cbapkaba, Pnrwapoor, Goolairecn, Xarraiiipoor, Ooncbit'a. 

+ Blacksmitbs, caipentcrs, chamars, barbers, &c. 

S All tliree gates serve for entrance of work-people^ carls, pack .animals^ or porters, laden or 
nnladen, but exit by tbe iiortbem gate is barred to all laden carriage, wliicli must be taken ont, 
under escort by tbe ivestem or eastern gates, wbetber tbe load lie salt or merely farm produce; 
exit of nnladen carts,- animal^ porters, nnd of work-peojde is permitted at all gates, and ilirongli- 
out the bonre of the day. The gates open at day-light, nnd close at dark. A guard is stationed 
at each, conristing of one cmadar and tour men.' 
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and at each of which a guard is maintained, have their separate 
uses. Tims, the fii’st aboTe-hamed, i e., near the western gate, 
is intended solely for the private use of the officer in charge, 
in view to himself or his most trusted subordinates being 
at any time able to pass unnoticed out of the enclosui’e. 
It is closed to the public. The remaining two wickets, opened 
between stated horns, serve for passage to and fro of people en- 
gaged on the works and of their cattle. Each is rigorously closed 
during the night, and all keys, whether of gates or wickets, are 
deposited with the Patrol.^ 

6. Before quitting the subject of the wall,t it must needs 
be noted that a radical error of construction has occurred in 
raising the superstructure on the very edge of the ditch dug for 
extraction of material. This has already led to the collapse of 
considerable sections, and will, it is much to be feared, aid in 
bringing down more, should heavy rain be frequent. There is a 
set of drainage water against the north-eastern wall, which has 
already done much damage, aud against which strenuous efforts, 
in the wav of inducing the water to take to a natural outlet bv 
a nullah which nms in a south-westerly direction from the Bul- 
sing Kliera Gate through the centre of the enclosure and falls 
into the Lonee, are now being directed. 

7. Preventive posts of four men, with a jemadar to every 
two posts, are placed outside the wall, and a raised maichan bet- 
ween each post affords a perfect view oA'er the interior of tlu‘ 
works, &c. 

S. The area so enclosed is roughly divided into clusters of 
works locally termed “ Bowana.” There are twelve of these, the 
names of which follow in the order, according to common report, 
of the quality of the salt produced in each : — 


— Kunimtu]lec.n.f 

7. — Nareepar. 

, — Siihibgunge. 

S — Cbnpkalia. 

. — ^Puclibhceta. 

9; — Uoolurrea. 

-Bbooreehar. 

10. — Narrainpoor. 

. — Jee.akhera. 

1 1 . — Ooncbwa. 

. — Bceaspoor. 1 

, 1*2. — Purwapoor. § 


9. These twelve Bowanas, up to the 30tli of June 1870, 
contained 2S-1 works, on which were 3-l'3 wells, 403 jiatas, or 
evaporation pans, 1,343 filters, the whole providhig employment 
for 3,364 people and 721 cattle. 

10. About one-third of the available area is already 
occupied, leaving two-thirds available for extensions and additions 
of factories. — ( Vide Anuexure A). 

11. The owners of these works are mostly Loon eoahs (or 
Xooneeabs) and .Lodhs in nearly equal numbers. A few Piaj- 
poots, a still smaller number of Brahmins aud Ivayaths, wirli 
here aud there an Aheer or a Koomar, have shared in the 
venture. 


*■ It may Iw remarked tliat no jirovision esi-ts iu the departroentnl rules for mrre lliaii one 
irale. or tor any wickets, but tlie .\ssistant Commissinnor CNjdams tlial modifications Were forciil 
upon liim by' eiifumstanccs. Tlie question, bow far our rules as first de\ ised could have luci 
appliwl in tlicir rigor, will be taken up as tbi« Note proceeds. 

+ It mnst not be overlookeil tliat tbe obligatory building of tins wall in tiic liot Weather wa< 
unfivorabie to durability. 

* Mr. Hay thinks S.abibgungo entitled to pneedenee. bat the popular loice places KnruTn- 
tulleea at the head of the list. 

5 Xos. 1. 2. 3, -1, 6, 7 are worked hy l.odhs only. Xes. S. P, 10 and 12 hy Xoonce-al.s taly 
Xo. ' 5 , hy ivinneeahs and Lodhs. Xo. 11 hy divers castes in which Xi-ci.v ahs j rxdf'r.-.iar.te. — 
iMr. lla\.) 
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Process liy wliicli salt is 
made. 
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Quality of salt produced. 


12. The process l)y which salt is made is known as the 
“Sccnchan,” or imgation method, and may, in its principal 
features, he described in very few words. Brine is dr.awn from 
wells diigfor tlic purpose, is ihen lilicmlly sprinkled jnostly on 
mounds of earth, also mised by turning out tlie contents of 
filters. — (Mr. Hay). After tbe lapse of a period whicb varic.s 
with the season,** the surface of these mounds is scraped otT and 
transferred to rude filters, in which it is lixiviated with fre.sh 
brine, tbe filtrate being tben'cxposcd in sliallow pans of masonry 
to solar heat until salt forms. It is unncccssaiy to enter into 
minor details, all such being already recorded. The result of 
the first sprinkling of brine, which, at first sight, looks so like a 
waste of labor, is shown by analysis to be retention by the soil 
of the considerable proportion of sulphates whicli the first crude 
brine con tains, t and wliich is found to he very materially Jess in the 
secondaiy solution obtained by filtration. The rcUionatc of this 
would seem to he that the sprinkling and its consequences con- 
stitute, in fact, an evaporation at a low temperature, during wliicli 
the relative solubilities of the substances implicated being 
brought into action, the less soluble are first deposited in more 
or less solid form, while the more highly soluble particles are 
retained in suspension by the moisture still lingering in the 
heated soil. 

13. Trells ai'c dug under conditions which dc.serve special 
notice. The first thing which strikes a new comer is the curious 
fashion in which the ivells arc arranged in rows, and so closely 
packed as irresistibly to suggest the likelihood of subsidence' of 
one into another, wliicli mishap, as a matter of fact, does fre- 
quently mar all the first labor of their owners. The aisk is well 
understood, and deliberately incurred, the object being to set up 
a system of mutual drainage which shall subdivide, and thus 
lessen to each tbe flow of sweet water which is always encounter- 
ed in the upper strata which the shafts have to jiiercc. It is 
stated that no single well (by which must, of coui'sc, be under- 
stood such wells as tbe means of the clnsses employed would 
enable them to dig, or such as the profits of their trade would 
hear) could he sunk without being so swamped with sweet water 
as to be useless for salt-making. 

14. Tbe wells in use are of tbe kind known as hicha^ and 
to prevent, as far as may be, at a cheap rate, cutting of sides and 
subsidence of the upper strata of lighter soils, they are lined 
with twisted twigs (this lining being called dee/ir).t In the 
former and their long-established works, a more durable wooden 
lining fkutlcwar) was used in tbe more southerly clusters,§ where 
a very sandy soil made them indispensable. TJie depth required 
to strike weak brine is about 33 feet, and for stronger brine 
about 85 feet. 

15. Tbe salt produced is small grained, opaque, but very 
fairly white and dean. It has enjoyed, under the name of Bains- 
wara salt, a high reputation, and the memory of its excellence 


• In faroiable weatlier, a perfectly new nionni] is said to be ready for scraping on the third day 
after ^rinhling has began. Each fiictoiy has scrcral of these irrigation moands, and sprinkling anil 
eewprag goes nn in regular ranting a-ithont ranch reference to relative ripeness of soil. — (JJr. &y). 

t Mr. Hay holds that this impurity of the primaiy bnne is duo to comparative shallowness of 
the wells, and that by sinking shafts to greater depths, a ranch purer brine n-onld be obtained. If 
this opinion be sonnd, by such a reform, unless indeed tbe cost of sinking and of raaintaini»g the 
deeper well, were such as to exceed that of the present preliminaiy watering of the soil, incinding 
rairing of monnd^ £c., it is erident that the existing process wonid be therehy simplified and 
cheapened. 

t A carefnlly campiled glossary of all Vernacular technicalities has been ordered. 

§ Mr. Hay. 
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(apparently imagmary, for, although superior to our Salumhha, 
it has not as yet equalled what we can make ait Sooltanpore) is 
still cherished by the people of Oudh. One of the existing 
clusters, Kurumtulleea, is said to have monopolized the supply of 
the King’s household, and wealthy Native gentlemen of the 
iieighhourhood have asserted to the present writer their preference 
of the local produce, even to Sambhiu*, the salt, par excellence, 
of the Native gentry of the north-west. 

16. The ■works are managed on a system closely allied to 
that of those co-operative trading societies from which large re- 
sults appear probable in Europe. The workers are divided into 
two classes, — “ Kisan” or “ Kdshtkar,” who are the capitalists of 
the venture, and “ Bhutteya” or co-operatives. The Kisan provides 
all the plant, and, as the season goes on, advances, from tim? to 
time, coin or kind for the support of iiis Bhutteyas — the arrange- 
ment being that the produce shall be divided into two equal 
portions, — one of which shall belong to the former, the other to 
the latter. It ■will, of course, frequently hapj)en that the produce 
is not all sold by the time when the Bhutteyas disperse for their 
monsoon field operations. This is the Kisan’s opportunity : he is 
dt once hanker and account-keeper to the association ; he knows 
what he has advanced or chooses to declare himself to have ad- 
vanced to his partners, and it rests with him to acknowledge as 
much, or as little, as he chooses of subsequent profits. This is 
the system, a legacy of the time when salt works were plentiful 
and prosperous in Oudh, which has now to be exposed to a strain 
such as it has not before borne, and the effect of which has yet to 
be tested. Before annexation, and even for some time after the 
disorders of 1857 and 1858 had subsided, matters were far other- 
wise than now with Nooneealis and Lodhs (the principal salt- 
makers) in Oudh. If not, de jure, adscript i glehae, they were, 
by tradition and by contraction of opportunity, strongly tied 
down to the soil on which they were born. They were “ Kumee- 
na,” vilains, for whom humble avocations, beyond which they 
must not aspire, were prescribed — their boldest effort at seeking 
occupation afar was bounded by the temporary migration of a 
few bands varying in stengthup to actually considerable numbers, 
to dig a tank for some wealthy zemindar, or to assist in opening 
a new line of road. By the setting in of the rains, most of these 
would, however, have returned to their •villages with an eye to 
field work. Thus, there was no permanent drain on these classes ; 
no sensible relief to any local surplus of population. The enor- 
mous and still increasing drafts on the agricultural resources of 
the Province resulting from the ever-extending communications of 
the present time, which are known to be daily adding to the 
cultivated area, and, as a necessary consequence, to furnish more 
and more employment for labourers, were unknown in a land where 
roads were still few and bad : there was little choice of employ- 
ment, and, more especially to those who stayed at home, the 
liereditary avocation was the stand-by. Thus, even under pres- 
sure of a debt to their capitalist partner, enduring from year to 
year, there would be little to wonder at if the Bhutteyas were found 
year by year returning to an occupation which at least fed them 
for many months. But it is not even certain that their case was 
always as bad as eternal indebtedness would imply. Local tra- 
ditions arc of course to be received "with caution, but these 
represent the condition of salt-workers, in pre-annexation days, 
as one of marked prosperity; while by common consent of 
various informants, personally questioned, the average selling 
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rate, x;izi, 24 seers of 99 tolalis, equal," in round numbers, to 28 J 
of our weight, was higher than what- they can now calculate on 
obtaining. Tliei'e was no competition, and the producers com- 
manded their omi prices. Prices of grain which so largely in- 
fluence the price of other necessaries, were -much lower than now; 
so tliat while the salt-mater in all likelihood earned more than he 
can now, he very certainly spent less. At present the rery deve-J 
lopment of communications which, by drawing away enormous 
quantities of grain, has, despite all extensions of cultirarion, so 
largely increased the cost of living, brings on its reflux reiy large 
supplies of salts, most of them quite equal to, some superior to, any 
it.Su.'iict ofirnporte<l.«.-dLe. thing wliicli caube locally madej and at prices which now tending 
constantly to decrease,* necessarily lessen the margin for jn’ofid 
on local manufacture, which pays not only the same duty as the 
imported Muds, but additional cesses which go to neutralize the 
cost of carriage to the latter. Suppose the maker of the present 
day to obtain the same price as of old, say, in round humhers, 
lls. l-7t permaund (and no indication is as yet visible .that the 
trade is inclined to pay so much as a rule), his profit would, as 
a mere matter of figures, be large ; but it would by no means 
be tlie pi'ofit of the pre-annexation time, when, as already noted, 
quite as much money came into his hands as now and much less 
went out. This being, it has yet to be seen if the manufacture 
will attract labor as of yore, now that such multiplied channels 
are ready to draw off any surplus of population. There is agri- 
in condition culture,? congenial and profitable ; there are public works of all 
r.'»ni«lv ’Tn kinds calling for spade labor, not in any way distasteful to the 

i-uT-lio vwr):s AcT . classes Concerned, and also highly remunerative. Contract work 
of this kind is known to pay largely, and it is matter of gossip in 
the neighbourhood of these very works that, at such labor, a 
family can cam from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-8 per dieni ; and -with 
rumours of this nature afloat, the Bhutteyas who after all are the 
mainspring of the work (any man may jiut money into the ven- 
tm’e, but only certain castes will, to any practical purpose, give 
their labor), may think twice before returning to an occupation, 
which, in the present instance, has so far barely kept them . alive, 
•and has, it may be said with confidence, left them without excep- 
tion in debt to their Kisan, who is but little likely to have the 
Ibresiglit to appreciate the advantage of making such a burden 
lie as lightly as possible. These considerations wiE show what 
was meant by saying that the Bhutteya system was about to be 
exposed to a strain hitherto unknown. — (F«t/e also paragraph ’41.) 


Ponaer jirice of 
Idcallj-niade saJL 


Ccf-t of livinir lanch less 
thaii novr. 


J'jiy liitt- ttM-d in 


.'!r. HayV 
il* 


17. Bay labor is not in favor uith owners of salt works. 
The Bhutteya, when he can be got, works for liis own hand, and 
grudges not his labor; the day laborer’s aim is to make the. best 
of his bargain, f. <?., to give as Ettle as he decently can in return 
for his dav’s hire. 

IS. The object of this paper being to ti*avel as little as 
jiossiblc over trodden ground, notice of processes has , been con- 
densed as much as was consistent with any allusion to them ; but 
it will be advisable to devote some space to description of the c-v- 
jierimental works dc^ised by Mr. Hay, and now in an advanced 
stage of j)re])aration. 


• In AlW’.sVjd, IJjInrsblKi fait now onder a duty fifty per ceiiL higher th.in at 
the false rtlrt a* ia IS^. 

♦ Ax.nit 12 ftcil pits C hat been the arerage. . 

; Ta-re U t-'-stt flizht eonSiet of opinion cf to whether the *alt*mafcing cla<!*es hare t.il:en 
t .ir’.. t, errirs'.tr.r.-. Thas, Mr. Capper, a hizh anthurity, thinks that they Iiave not, tint the 
« O sS’! niiasetal Coaimis^ioncr, with every Diftriet O.iicer ami I.sisilhoW.'r to 

•■-Lra; I liTt since I C3»fr into On-lh os csy {ffeseiit mission, hoH that they Ji-jrc. 
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' 19. iSIr. Hay’s object has been twofold, viz., to test the cost His oi>jofts. 

of production by the common Native process, and to introduce 
improvements calculated to lessen labor and raise the quality of 
produce. He has laid out four series of works, the first of vrhich 
is in all respects but one identical with those set up by the 
Natives, the exception being that to save expense, he contemplates 
utilizing his better-constructed evaporation pans for the final re- 
duction of brine, allowing by calculation for their greater capacity. 

This set ma 3 % therefore, be dismissed without finther notice. 

20. In the second set Mr. Hay proposes to work what he Smimi sta. 
terms an improved Native process, or to test the scheme to which 

he has, without effect, invited attention of present workers. The 
main feature in this scheme is the leading the brine from the 
well-head by a considerably lengthened aqueduct, to the sprink- 
ling ground, whereby he looks to obtaining, without material 
loss of volume, such concentration of the primary brine as shall 
add largely to the yield from equal spaces of sprinkled ground. 

In all other particulars he will, in this set also, adhere to the 
Native method, with the exception noted in the preceding 
paragrajih.^ 

21. In the third set a kind of graduation process is Third »et. 
contemplated, which will best be described by beginning at 

the point furthest from the well-head. Here then Mr. Hay 
has constructed a vat, fifty feet long by nineteen broad, 
adjoining one of his evaporation pans. On the side nearest 
to the pan, and for some distance overlapping each of its 
angles, the soil has been excavated to a depth of seven feet, 
and the space filled with a kind of concrete, well rammed, to 
prevent percolation. The vat itself has been filled to within 
fourteen inches of its brim with well salinated earth. A raised 
aqueduct will run from this vat up to the well-head, hut toill not 
he directly connected loilh the tcell. Along this aqueduct is fixed, 
at intervals of about 20 feet, a line of tall posts, in which, at 
about 10 feet above the level of the duct, are fixed cross bars 
destined to support wooden troughs perforated with holes. The 
uprights, moreover, will serve to prop a line of tatties made of 
wiidcer and grass, the bases of which will rest in the duct ; well 
brine being supplied to the troughs, to which a moderate incline 
will be given, the theory is that the brine, escaping through the 
holes, will trickle dorni through the substance of the tatties, 
which are to be so placed as to catch the prevalent wind, when, 
by reason of the greatly increased surface of liquid exposed to 
atmospheric action, a rapid concentration will ensue. Reaching 
the aqueduct, the brine Avill flow into the earth A'at above described, 
where it will soak until, in the opinion of the operator, a sufii- 
cient degree of concentration is .attained, when, by withdrawal of a 
plug, the brine, roughly filtered through grass at the inlet of the 
draining channel, will be drawn off into the system of sediment 
and evaporation pans presently to be described. This is identical 
in principle so far as the troughs and tatties are concerned, with 
the pi’occss followed in Germanj' for concentration of weak 
brines.f 


• Tins vlan of wmlucttns: the brine over a Ion? cliannci is clallccgMl by Xative inalvcrs, \vlifi 
:»s$ert tliat the j'roaiicc, for equal outlay, dlininlsbcs in jiroi'ortion as tlie ili.tancc fr.an tlio well-liKid 
increases ; in otliiT words, tliat Incrtases of distance iiiiplii’s waste of liquid aud naste of 
at tlie wcll-liiMd. Tiiis objection, already tai'^cd by Mr. liraddon, i< conscn-int witli luy own 
pngudicc, but experimont alone tsin fairly deride a moot ]xiiiit of tbe kind ; at;d iiulTovc;.ivnt ot 
process britig a prvat desideretuni, some little venture may be warratited. 

t Tidt Ure's Directionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mine', article SjU, paye G25 of 
Volume in. Ur. Wartb, our chief analyst, biuj.i'lf a German and j-mdlijr witb ib,- pn.v-f... hi. 
more than oaco, even since viritbur Mnllowna, cxxirwsed W me his djabta of the -adji taU'.itv of 
the Gertuau luethud to the climate of India. 
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On it« wiwtitf n fn yf; ^n<r1i U . tin |u 4aili . • 

•il(»}>r«s m niiUy < o i!n* W|t v»i f^r wnf% imiK lukvr .. , 

its filoiM'fuwiw’i'il with {wnillrt <tl l>» hidbfft 

njnnrt ln»n rn«h ntln«r- AuHtfi‘='t' at ; 

wootlon twii^h**, will Wfll hfift#' int^ {hr' tJ^hiWiHlSI 

on r'jHth th^ nhanist*! HU*, tti»^ will ran mp* «ii4 

tl»eri'nh»‘r, tri^’klinj; frt»tn olmutn l l« H«nn«‘h wilt f»*«vit>4 ly 
nil nqurtliiel nt thn !»»'«*. nfnl ilM-nt-r* into {Ik? ", 

nutl t'vnjioraluiu |i3n«. Mr. Uny'* thf-sfift’, ft* it* iluy «f 

ijtu<tiittl'>« i* iWf>*fohl. .In th«* th*" |».v*vaj?v' *4 ll# 

hrint* from r‘1innm''l to eljfttin*'! n«4 ot^r ntl ih*!: ftuiX^aiv (>f ih# . 
f:tO|H5 io<A<Hl to to «'lt«*et th«^ <!t*^irr4 r 0 iU'r^Jtr 4 t|ftti of 
Tu tin? fmmtl, Mr. liny ft^'suoir^ thst thr- whir'll h* IdM 

gjiTn to tin* jH''r|tt»mlirtilftr farva of hU lOoittuU, whhrli rttamU it 
m»y he noleil, iu vety will ivA&rr is thr to^ 

nw^netie nitwrit'«, whteh. tlruvnnjvraio^ ih*’ in thn 

ftirmer, will, hy |H’r<Mlftt»on tmil i:a|>U{ftfy ftStrairttata 

to the .«.wr(ht*<*, n<hl to the yirhl of 

23. Mr. evft|winttt«n jsyetrtn rem.-sift'i to It** th'wrrfhe^. 

2t, lie Im-i Iflitl down two ii<-dim«nt pxm, iity m 37 ‘ h If/, 
the pnnxjsf of which U to nllow^ of »U inarilnhhfr 

mnttor iichl in finHjK'iwlon, 'J'hi’« «itl imqneatiorwhiy coiulussr to 
clr.nnlineis^ of pnMluei*, fur where a layer of ti<=-tli«ic«s 
the unit, it !*« iinpfM.iihh* to the latter fn-e of cvsniernlwstion 
during withdrawnh Stip|d**m‘*ntary to theie, and dmwhiff froin 
them their .•iupplits of flrtrith-d hriiie, there are thtv^r cva|i'>atiott 
pnna of the following iUmt-Hhioni 

1 and i.'V X St' X U' 

.\o. S. to' X 50' X H* 

These are suh-dlvided into sections, and difler ff»»m ^nxive |»an* 
only hy the .•loHdity of their ecnwiruction, tlwir greater depth, 
and the superiority of the plnster with which they atw iaei^I. 

25. L,n.slly, thewi is a deep vat -19 'x 2 t' x 3* hwilt of hnmt 
hrich, faced with lime cement, in which Mr. May ]>roi)o<e* l« 
allow a lai’ge quantity of concentrated brine to evapomte slowly, 
in hope of obtaining, with aid of thoni hushes or other artitlml 
supports, a larger grained (as more perfectly crystaiUml) and a 
purer silt than can he made in a more shallow an*a. 

2G. In addition to the foregoing, there arc 33 filters on the 
Native model, with their proper numlier of re>ervoirs, and largi' 
supplies of prepared earth. 


•Tlie firtl of ilopn (i xmnifcitly loo *U.>rt to I* c-f taecU tt*f, ati rf fesMtract^'H 

adiulttcl hf Mr. Jlty. 

t Himc raruUoM iu Jen^ali to tntract the {>Kialrnt *to4 tU (at«« of 

the nonnds. 

J A more prrfeet reheJotunentof thcM-alUnooW Irtveahlnl fheartteiof thetrioJ. At It 
it, one vralt grcatljr maiVt another. 

§ Much reliance cannot. It iccm* to me, he jilace.! on thl* Utter theory. The {trDjvtriieit of SjeeJi:* 
chlorides in the soil of these lonilitlcs is telierril to t>e itoan. and no mitptetic or otbvr scUm caw 
fvolrc ih>m a mass as elmtniary sniwtance, such as chiorinc. net cqri,;inally there Istcnt. The 
prcvnlent foreign salts seem to he sohdates, hut in olMcnro of ]dentecn> 'rhUrhin, whence »« 
loaguetMiu or what else to educe so|>i)Iemeutaiy ridoride of sodinni i 

Uli 
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27. Well-brine for all these works is supplied bv four wells. 
Mr. Hay proposes to raise water for his two. graduation works by 
means of a drum, arranged so as to work an ascending and 
descending rope, each carrying a self-emptying water bag, and to 
drive the drum by means of bnllock-power,"applied by a long lever 
to cogged multiplying wheels,® made at the outset of wood only, 
but which, if successful, he would supplement with iron. 

28. Troughs, some wood lining for wells, and the drum are 
on the ground, the cogged wheels remain to be made. 

29. The cost of all- these constructions has amounted to 
K.S. 1,197-12; and looking to the amount of works of all kinds, 
to the apparent solidity of masonry, and to the fact that Mr. Hay 
had to employ day labor, for which he liad to pay what is here 
considered the high rate of two annas per diem.f it seems to me 
that there is very good value on the ground for the money laid 
out. Whether it would not have been better to have waited* until 
it was certain tliat the works at large would succeed before 
spending even this much money on attempts at introduction of 
improvements, is a question which it is now too late to discuss 
with profit. 

30. The method on which it was proposed to work this range 
of salt lands on behalf of Government, can be described in few 
words. Free labor, free trade under certain rules, in framing 
which prevention of fraud and preservation of order in what we 
were led to believe would be a well thronged area, were the 
objects mostly aimed at, and payment of ^ Government dues 
and cesses, ere the precincts of the enclosure were passed, were, 
in general terms, the conditions laid down. 

31. Hitherto these rules, although, in so far as those which 
did not reqxiire force of law were in question, sanctioned by the 
Chief Commissioner in March last, have not been brought into any- 
thing like general use. In the first place, because up to date we 
have received no printed copies of the code as it may stand after 
final review by the Chief Commissioner; but, secondly and 
mainly, because it has been found impolitic to ajjply them in their 
stringency at the beginning, t It can scarcely be necessary to 
lengthen this paper by a detail of every rule which has, for the 
time being, been held in abeyance. Some omissions and innova- 
tions will, however, be noticed. Thus the stamped agreement by 
which each intending worker was to bind himself to certain con- 
ditions, has not been demanded — no passes, or workers’ tickets, 
haA'e been issued, clearance of the enclosure at night has not 
been insisted on, nor the general ousting of all former residents 
ulthin the intermural space. .And among arrangements not 
contemplated in the code, has been established within a very 
short distance, of the Patrol’s residence, an enclosed “ Mundee,” 
or general storage ground, § in which a series of pits, distinguished 


• These Mr. Hay hopes to drive hy a single bnllock, thus enabling one jmir to do at lca..t the 
iwk of two. 

+ It is rather a sonrcc of complaint here that Mr. Hay should have been so liberal. Kisnn« 
s.ay that his rales made their Bhntteya« discontented. On the other hand, had he not been lilwnil, 
he wonld have got no labor. .\n anna a d.iy, in some instances one Koi>eo for foortcen day-, is 
■what people here profess to pay for hired labor. 

* This was foreseen by the Conjmissioner of Inland Customs, who Instructed Mr. Hay to 
work gradually up to the code. 

I Total area ... ... 17.020 square yards, f. 140 X 12S. 

Dcdnet ... ... S,316 „ *„ ooeupual by roads. 

14IW 1 available f.jr storage. 

Sixteen square yarils allowed for each qiit 14,601 -r- 16 = S12 number of pits for ah’e'i 
aectimmodation is available. 

There are 315 pits at present, and siiace for 367 more available. The piw were dug by th- 
ou ners of the salt at their own cxpen-c. 
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by initial letters, has lieen allotted to • each Dowana, a number 
corresponding to that of his account io the registers, Iwing afBx^ 
to the pit or pits containing the stock of each separate owner; 
Iso salt is allowed to remain on the works except for necessary 
drainaire, during which each heap is stamped to prevent removal, 
jis re^rds facility of safeguard, all advantage is with the new 
plan, nor has any complaint against this been prcfciTcd to me 
during my stay of several days. A weak point in the* anange- 
ment is that the owner cannot be, at one and the same time, in 
the mundee to superintend sales, and oh his works to look after 
manufacture. 

32. Into the pits, marked as described, salt is measured 
in baskets carrying twenty seers each, contents of which have 
previously been determined by weighment with frovemment 
wersrhts.® In Annexure B. will be found details of the clearance 
of twelve of these pits, estimated to contain 1,797 mannds 4 
seers, hut which turned out 1,999 niaunds 16 seers, or 
11-2^ seers per cent, increase. So far then we seem to he work- 
ing on the safe side. 

33. This storage ground, which is susceptilrle of any exten- 
sion which may be needed, would lend itself perfectly to institu- 
tion of a system of bonding were the trade seem to be desirous 
of availing itself of such a privilege. Up to date, however, 
although the Assistant Commissioner has been authorized to per- 
mit the process, no one has cared to avail himself of it. 

34;. The season's operations began, as regards exposure of 
brine, about the 20th, and, in respect to extract ion of salt on. the 
26th of 3Iarch, when the first batch of salt, c/c., 76 mannds, was 
produced in the works of Purshun and of BuJehtawur of the 
Chupkaha Dowana. 

35. "Work closed on the 20th of Jxme, by which date all 
brine fit to work and remaining exposed was gathered into sunken - 
reservoirs and put under coyer. The first monsoon rain fell on 
the 21st of June. A trifling quantify of salt has since been 
made by exposing reserved brine dining breaks in the weather. 
The number of days during wliich the manufacture of salt was 
carried on was thus 93,t and the quantity turned out during these 
amounted to 22 681 mannds 20 seers, or an average of 213 mannds 
per diem. 

36. The highest price at which, during the above time, salt 
was sold was Ks. 1-12 per mannd realized on the 21st or 23rd of 
ApiH for 10 mannds 25 seers of salt produced at KurrumtuUeea 
{tide paragraph 8, Iso. 1 and para. 15). The lowest price accepted 
was 6 annas per maund for one mannd and one seer made at 
Goolnrreea {tide paragrajih 8, Iso. 9). Tim average has been 
12 annas 6 pies. 

37. The following is the process by which salt is cleared for 
tradera : — ^The first step is payment of duty and cesses on the 
quantity which it is intended to purchase. Thp. money being 


• A book is kept in two volumes in Veniacalar, in wbieb all entrances and clearance of salt 
are recorded. The vnlnmes come inu) use on alternate days, one beiu^ in the I^trol’s Office for 
pcBtins of n^isteis, while the oCier is in use for the cairrenc day’s work. 

■f" from 1st .Vpnl to S4th May the fbllowinst intermption.% hv reason of weather, occurred, 
rfc., esstwind 10 days, cloodr 20 days, rain 5 days, or a total of SS^ys on which the weather was 
more or tes nn&wiiaWe. So serious a reduction, amountins- to no less than Sf-OS per cent of the 
whole period, was in iuelf a ionnidable addition to onr difficulties. 

5S 
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lodged with the Patrol,® a receipt is given to the trader l)y whom 
it is taken to the Mundee, the Assistant Patrol in charge of which 
allows the intending purchaser to examine the salt and make his 
bargain with the owner. Terms being arranged, the salt, after 
weighment with Government weights in hand scales, is bronght 
by the buyer and seller together to the weighing shed, where it is 
weighed anew by the Patrol, or the senior Sub-Assistant Patrol, 
when, after deduction of tare, and of allowance of 2-i per cent, 
for dryage,t more salt is added if the remainder falls short of, or 
is resumed and re-pitted, if it exceeds the quantity specified in the 
receipt. As a rule, the former result prevails. A rowaunah 
(so called, for the document bears no resemblance to the el- 
aborate paper known by that name on the Inland Customs Line) 
bearing seal and signature of the Patrol, is given to a peon who 
escorts the trader to the gate out at which he is passed by the 
Jemadar on duty, after inspection of the rowannah ; it is* * * § then 
returned by the peon to the Patrol in whose office it is filed. The 
only paper of which the trader is allowed to retain possession is 
the receipt which is given to him when he lodges his money. 

3S. Just non, ^ pending settlement of the question of re- Tcmporiirv inipiuHKiin" or 
sumption of tuccavee, the price of the salt is lodged with the 
Patrol. 

39. The result of the season’s operations may be concisely The season's oiii-rnti.m!. ; 
described as a general loss ; loss to all concerned — to operatives, 

to Kisans, who with rare and as yet uncertain exceptions have 

failed to recover their outlay ; to Bhutteyas, who have gone away q, 

in debt to their Easans; to talookdars and other land-holders, 

whose land has come within the enclosure, and whom the royalty Taiookdai-s, kc. 

has not repaid for the land revenue which they had to forego to 

Government, which has spent, on establishment alone, without Governmunt 

counting constructions, six times as much as has resulted from ' 

the cess which was to have covered the outlay. There is reason 

to believe that the advances taken from Government have been Tneravee suppicnu-nt.-d i.y 

la'rgely supplemented by loans of money at the usual ruinous io:ms in min .^nd ' 

interest from local money lenders, § or at equally disastrous rates 

of grain from zemindars. 

40. The causes which have combined to produce this failure Cans?? of failure, 
are various, but all centre in one first cause — the difficulty of Difficulty of oi)t.ainin^' 
obtaining labor. I have the satisfaction of feeling assured that 

it is well understood by the administration of Oudh that, what- 
ever may have been the personal opinions of the heads of this 
department on the merits of the question of reviving a local 
manufacture of salt, once that question was decided in the sense 
that the experiment ought to be tried, their determination was 
taken to spare no effort to make the trial a success. This convic- 
tion enables me to write plainly. 


• A pxircly temporary arrangement, allowable, perhaps, on the principle of smoothing away all 
points of fii-st friction, but open to palpable objections, where no proper Treasury amingements and 
no armed guard are maintained. Just now coin is kepi in a not over-strong Iwi, and as soon as 
] ,000 Itnpces are in band, is remitted to the Poorwa Tcbseel. This limitation of balance will 
bcnccfoiward, as long as the local receipt of coin is peruiittcd, be adhered to mure rigidly than has 
heretofore been the actual pnictice. 

t None is allowed by the seller. 

i That is, from the ISth of July. 

§ Mr. Hay questions this, but the assertion has l»een made by .sn many jxrsons that one is 
compelled to think it well founded ; and while I have little doubt that individuals have exasremtisi 
the amount of their 10.00$, I quite believe that loans have generally been taken ; and paragraph 
24 of Mr. Hay's own recent report of the 30th ultimo, in which be asserts that he oaglit to have 
been more liberal with tuecavee, confirms this I onviction ; for if our advances were not snCc:e;it, 
they mnst have been supplemented yro.?: tomeeXere, and ti> borrow money was the ctidiut source of 
supplement. 
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OIJPII A^'I) JOUXI'OIIK S.MiT IVOltK.^i. 

41. Allusion has nlready, in paratfraph of Uii# Koitoi 
been made to Iho alierctl confliiion of the hereditary sali-tnalcm 
Thev aro known to have becti drawn in thoiisandH to the varidiHi 
public works, far and near, at whieli tbeir eamingji are 
and of those wlio have remained at lioine, the majorify, if com. 
luon report of all classes can ho believed, have found occti]^ 
tion in agriculture, which not only fnrni.sho.s lhem.selv<H» witl 
at Icastaftiir living, hut makes it very greatly to llio intcml 
of their owners of hands newly brought, or lo be brought, und(!i 
tillage, to induce them to remain where they artt. IVtt had ihtu 
against us, firttdy, a diminution of labor by emigration anc 
dfversion to* other occupations, and HfxontUif, the iniUicncc oi 
a potential class who, however fairly they might speak tin 
33nglish oflieial who urged thmn to aid the new movenumt b; 
supplying drafts of men, could not he e.xpeeted to look with c.v«i 
of favor on a .scheme which, while it held out to themselve.g in 
benefit whatever hoyond the very indirect one of promising U 
make tlieir modicum of .salt a little eluKiper, was likely to d< 
them the direct di.sserviee of denuding their estates of indnstnon 
tenants or lahorcr.s, most of wliom were ]>roba]dy their debton 
as well. It would be n.skjng loo mneli of Imm.nn nature t< 
expect earnest co-opemtiou under such conditions, and J am toh 
that in this very ncighhourhood* the influence of handholdcr.s 
lias been directed towards keeping the classes wc rc<iiurc from 
engaging at our works. 

42. Out of this combination lias arisen the first obstacle — 
a scanty and reluctantly-conceded .supply of bauds. 

43. Practical men wliom T have here consulted have Nd 
me that under favomhle conditions the production of salt will 
yield profits superior to those of small agricuUnr.il holdings. 
It will no doubt ho possible, through the kindno.«s of tlio l)istrict 
Olficer to whom application has been made, to a-teertain uith 
fair accuracy the average profits of small cultivators; but against 
such a computation wc are not as yet, for misons hereafter to 
be exposed, in a position to display, with any approach to reliabi- 
lity, the profits of an ordinary salt work. 

44. Looking at the matter from the salt-makers point of 
view, one of two things was essential to draw them in, r/r., a 
system lax enough to leave large secret profits, or this being 
refused, a loc<tl monopoly. Question the men themselves as to 
what is esssential to make these works succeed, and the follow- 
ing are their remedies — all included in the one word piirwttslee, 
viz ., — 

(1) . A lowered rate of Duh*. 

(2) . Stoppage of Kliaree and Goorarcc salt. The latter is 

here the generic term for western praduco, and the 
two have been bracketted in the mouth of every 
salt-maker to whom I have spoken. 

45. In other words, it was, according to the makei-s them- 
selve.s, with eveiy leading man among whom, now on the' 
ground, I have talked these matters over, not enough that 

• I am conscious that information of the kind must be accepted with reserve, bnl this accords 
* Chonin, son of Bodee, by name. vomplctoly with common eense deductions to be rejected • 

V ni. ■ . . , friliout reserve. Since the above words were written, a Xoo- 

nwah Chowdree’ .from Jhnhronlee, in the Lncknow District, has just told Mr. Hav, in inv presence, 
that the landholders of that neipiibonrhood in which 4 to 500 families of sal t-uifllcinr castes- 
exist, are giving- leases .at redneed rates to induce tliesc to remain, and that these landholders 
are averse to their people engaging with us. 

GO. 
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Government should permit the maufacture, should provide land 
and advance money. This was hut half tbe battle; Government 
had next, by severely excluding all but th*ir produce to force the 
latter on the market. 

46. " Gooraree” is a great word among these people, of 
which fact I had hut a few hours ago a curious illustration. 
Questioning a very leading salt-maker of Chupkaba, the 
locally well-known Seetul, as to the quality of salt produced 
duidng the rains, lie wound up a dissertation on its superiority 
over ordinaiy produce by the words Gooraree-ke-moowafik. Put- 
ting aside the admission implied in these words of general inferi- 
ority of local salt, it has been abundantly proved to me that the 
people here stand in great awe of the commercial rivalrv of 
the western salts; and without seeking to dispute that* the 
sale of an inferior salt, mostly provided by mechanical treatment 
of the sulpliate of soda, made in Puttehpore, Cawnpore, and 
elsewhere in the North-Western Prvinces, and here and there in 
Oudh too* is capable, unless promptly checked, of seriously 
interfering with local out-turns, I have now no hesitation in 
saying that the salt-makers themselves stand more in dread of 
the influence of the “ Gooraree” — a word hitherto and somewhat 
inexplicably kept out of the discussion. In reality, the western 
salts are the only formidable rivals, for no one dreams of 
stopping them. Oudh is to be a fair field for them and the local 
produce; whereas, admitting all that has been said of the 
“ thousands” of maunds of impure salt,t with which the sulphate 
of soda works have been described as flooding the province, 
a remedy for this is possible, once certain facts, now under trial, 
are established. 

47. It must by this time be apparent to whoever will dis- 
passionately review the facts which the crucial test of some nine 
months of practical endeavour in the shape of right hard work 
to resuscitate the salt manufacture of Oudh has disclosed, that an 
original misconception has underlain our plans. It was believed 
that so anxious were the salt-making classes to see their ancient 
trade re-established, that they would readily accommodate them- 
selves to whatever precautions might be held essential to the 
security of the State revenue, and would eagerly respond to an 
invitation to exercise them craft on terms winch implied a fair 
commercial contest with the western salts. It is now fully 
apparent that this was by no means the idea of the salt-makers 
themselves — ^what they probably looked forward to was a supervi- 
sion more nominal than practical, and abundantly perforated 
with facilities for evasion. It was naturally a disappointment 
to those who, with such notions, first answered to our call, to 
find themselves confronted with measures which, even in their 
present relaxed condition, have made anytliing hke illicit profit a 
thing, too hopeless to be seriously tried for. J 


• Tlie works at Bala, In Roy Rnrielly, were denounced to me the other day, in this very en- 
closure. equally with those of Guvga par. 

t Withont seekins to deny that injury has l>cen done to the rcpnlar salt trade hy the iirpnre 
kharee salt, sharing, indeed, in the hcliel that such Xc letn ffte cafe, it is almost certaiti that eoin- 
inon nnnour has, ns nsnnl, inneh exasperated the reality. To begin with, the “many tli'-n-:ind< 
of Oudh Xooneeahs” working at Kharee in Fnttchpore and Cawnjwre. is simple nonsen-e ; i< r 
aecortling to my best iniornintioii, 4.500 would corer evcjy soul so enijiloyed, *o that j^ntins t.iat 
none hnt Ondh men were thc-e (and we who know of the comninnities -eltled tlieiv for yc:i|S pa*, 
know better than to lielieve the term “ many thousands’ would still U- a ini'-nr rm r. wln.e :'ll 

oB'orfs hitherto made liave failed to catch any hut the smallest quantitits o: khan-v- rirc-uI.i,ii'S to 
Oudh. True, these last efl’orts ennimenced hate, but still early enough to have revisded s'.mcts.iLs. 
had thousands of maunds really been pouring into Oudh. 

1 .\ smnil qnantitv t,f silt has been secretly hurictl to our present knowlcdse. .\l,sanet r, t 
wall and suarda would’ have nrallipliLd these secret stores in a gacuiuc geuxetrtc progr^st- i- 
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“ Roorarcc" or importifl 
salts. 


Their influence, &c. 


Salt.-t from works for 
suljthate of soda. 


Great influence of 
iinjiorted kinds, 

which cannot be .stopped. 


while the otiter in.'iy. 


Original misconception on 
subject of s.ilt works. 



ounir ATfi) .Touxpoiin j/)Cat. sAT/r wnnics. 


liiHneiieo of « Dvovimon of 


I oro 

ours, now founu to liiivo 
1)0011 iiiiscliievous. 


Ulfool of iliu wall. 

Labor wlioiico jirocurail. 


Eflbct on salt worlcs. 


diS. Among socondnry infliionccs which linvc t-ohl 
the season’s rcsnlhs, one of onr own provisions, the endogun 
wall, has, it is now jirovcfl io mo, rolanlcd tlio general ymgreiig. 
Mr. Hay asserts, and his .statomont 1ms been confirmed hyjnrh>|mn» 
(lent imiuiry, that labor from oufssidc Avas not, at the thno when 
the work was begun, available, except on conditions much more 
expensive than ho was inclined to nccejit; — .spending rjovernment 
money, lie liad to make it go ns fiir as possible, and he look 
labor whence lie could get it most readily, and on terms which 
appeared to him cfpiitahle, vis., from among the jK-oplo already 
within the enclosure. Looking at rnatlor.s l>y onr pwtsont Jightii, 
all this, tlic very consfrndioji of a costly* eindosuro before we 
had anything worth guarding, to enclose, and the di\'crtihg of 
mtorior labor from its natnrnl purpose, may cjisily he adjudged 
to have been mistakes. It wight, I now heli(!ve tlmt it would, 
have better served our purpose to have accepted the risk of some 
salt slipping away, until we bad a considoniblc body with c.npital 
involved imjilicated in the scheme, hc'forc we took in hand the 
wall, which not only withdrew labor from salt-making, hut o|)cned 
the eyes of all within its limits, and of many otlicrsf who might 
not improbably have joined in the venture to the futility of one 
of the hopes on which it is my conviction that every IN'oonceah 
and Lodh rested. It might, and agfiin I may .say would, have 
been better bad IMr. JTay, Avhen the real eficet of the wall on thcj 
minds of the people hceamc apparent, or when he saw that to 
compass it he must turn what could hardly have been willing 
labourers from their own pursuits, J called the attention of his 
superiors to the facts and asked for ortlei*s. lUsk might havt* 
been accepted : a little more outlay might have been auproved. 
But this is wisdom after the event, and as rcgjtrds Mr. Hay, large 
allowance must he made for the pressure of all kinds, and for the 


difiicultles/ needless to enumorato, 


under which he was laboring. 


What led iw to devise a 49. As rcgavds tlic hcnds of this dei)artmcnl, their invention 

wall. of the hoimdary trails, and t heir anxiety to see the.se accompli.slied, 

were part of the fruits of the gencnil misconception described in 
paragraph 47. Putting aside their oAvn helic'f, they acted on the 
impression that, once ihojial issued, crowds would gather to the 
work: a preventive cordon was known to be essential, and, except 
at ruinous cost, could not be complete unless supplemented by an 
inanimate harrier. . The hedge to which we have always looked 
forward, and the .first sprouts of which arc now coming up, must 
be a work of time, and we fell back on the idea of a Avail. Had 
the real facts been known, had our oavu prejudices on the subject 
been strengthened by being told that the plant Avhicb avc Avere 
ordered to rear Avas so sicklj’^ that unless pampered and sheltered 
it AA'oulcl wither in its first season, our action AA'ould certainly 
have been different. 


Much wood having to bo 50. Another great piece of AVork Avhicli bad to be hnder- 

ielled, &c., aided .in'ietard- taken waS’ tllC felling of tllOUSands of trOCS 'AA'llicll, ill coiu’se ol 

lug the work. time, had groAvu up all over the ground), and Avhicb took up much 

of the time which might otberAAdse liaAm been devoted to prepara- 
tion of works. Clearing of refuse, ?. <?., accumulations of A-ege- 
tation, &c., fee., from the surface of the soil, also occupied^ much 
time before the real Avork could be taken in band. — (j\Ir. Hay). 


* The wall imd its gates have cost Its. S.lGI-ld. 

t It is said here that the people within were freely bantered by those, without tlie wall ns 
kydees. . . 

J Among the rilccts of this was positive injury to plant. Patns inijwrfectly lisied were, it 
some instsinces, ruined while their owners were at the wall, and lin.l to Lo plastered anew. 
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51. Aiiotlier source of disappointment has been tlmt, one Too ^u-inva.ontiuMvhuie. 
and. allj u e^ liave^ expected too much — have demanded} from the ^ookwi tor. 

space of time in\olvedj more than it was capable of realizintr. 

Somehow the fact seems to have been overlooked that we were 
about to crowd into one season all the labor, all the expense of a 
iiist establishment, whicli had to be created anew, (Ig Joucl gti 
comUe, and the cost of which would have to be recouped in more 
than one. Many of the Kisans, the master saltmakers, have ex- 
pressed to me their appreciation of this fact, and the better 
informed among them admit that their outlay on plant for another 
season Avill not be much more than one-fourth of that just in- 
curred. They had to create a fixed capital now in their hands. 

They have been disappointed in their expectations of prompt 
clearance of produce, about half of which remains unsold, and 
they chafe under the inconvenience of lying out of monev, 
possession of which would just' now be veiy convenient to theiii. 

We, on our side, have been too anxious for success, and did not, 

in anticipation, appreciate the effect of the many obstacles but 

natural to the resuscitation of an extinct industr 3 ^ Ko capital 

error as to management of the works can, to the best of my 

knowledge, be attributed to our local officer. Coming here to No scnons orntr tr.ico:iIiIu 

discover in what laj^ the secret of our failure, it was my duty to 

be watchful for such errors, and I have looked for them carefully. 

I have been much among the people, mostly without Mr. Hay ; 
but, after many days spent on the ground, I can laj’^ m,y finger on 
nothing of which I can say “ this is the source of our ill-success, 
and has been brought about bj’’ error of judgment or neglect of 
duty on the part of the officer to whom our arrangements were en- 
trusted.” Mistakes have been made,* and where I have chanced 
on one, I have said what has seemed to me needful ; but none 
that I have discovered have been of weight sufficient to swamp 
the scheme. What have hampered it may be concisely grouped 
as — 

(1.) Lessened supply of labor, K of of 

(2.) Want of interest in the matter, on the part of the 
castes concerned, who have found other and profitable 
occupations. 

(3.) Secret hostility of landholders to a project which de- 
' nuded their lands of useful laborers, tending of course 

to raise the cost of such labor as remained. 

(4.) Miscellaneous hindrances mostly natural to the situ- 
ation. 

52. Difference of opinion exists as to the ability of tliis 
produce to compete with the western salts. Thus, Thakoor Maipal "a > itniuin.i 
Singh asserts that it can always undersell the foreign salt by a 

seer to a seer and a quarter in the Kupee, while Muttoi'rsea 
Brahmin, a master salt-maker, volunteered, the remark tljat he had v.ri.,-.,- 
been at Sooltanpoor, had seen the process there in use, and that 
salt could there be made much clieaper than here, becuusi there 
teas only one labor, the raisiiiy of the brine, to be undergone. 

53. It is impossible to deduce from existing results any ij.iv'rV’i - 

reliable inference as to future cost of produce. In the first place, ' 

no one Avorker has worked as long Iw at least (30 days, or niadi* 
as much by one-third at very least as Ifc ought to have 1 
ed out even for the number of clays in account ; and if it n ei e 

• The niultilariousness of Air. Hay's Ofcii,wtioii involving 

which he was entirely untrained, will not h-* owrloAtsl, when lngh.»r au*.j >n ^ t ^ 


iiv r* '!• 
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ornil AKI) 40l?NIf>nK I/K,*AT» »AI.T WCMtKJI, 


Varintioiis in original co't. 


Conflicting slatrinNits of 
•workers. 


The futurB dejiendent on 
supply of UW. 


Deimtaiion of^AIr. Hay to 
seek labor adrised. 


Personal -view of chances 
of obtaining labor. 


Lowest nnmbcr with which 
work is feasible. 


possible {whhh it i» ml) to obtiiut tlie Aehm) tiiith m to bit 
outlay from every ma‘Jter-w'orkur now on lb<r irmutid, io nuiy 
allowances (for ItiloncKH of Ite^iiiniiijf, for efffXJt of wctitliWf •ftd 
for eonccnlnilion of outlay, i/i/er aiiti) bavo to bo ttuido tlMi tto 
account would bo mere llgiirc work (uul entirely tintnifiwiwtlqr^* 
Great nnecrtainly on llil.s f|uestlfin of original emi will tlwa^ 
prevail. Cost will varj* from Itowana to Dowana from mlwil 
causes, e. //., in tbc nortli^rn Dowamet, iuig'1m«<l welk aii»w«r 
all purposes j in .some of the .<;mi(berii. tlie much wore ooe% 
wood liiiingt is indispensabb', and tbc .‘‘trenglli of hrino nurie* 
greatly. IVrsonal fpinlitics of workers will intfyMltl<^e other vtiia. 
tions from work to work : a cansr «f J^mlbs, wbo every now 
and then permit tbemselvcs to drink, m.'ty well get out lejw ialt 
in tbc same time, tban tun* of 3'»fK>ijet‘:ib< wlm arc nlwaya aoher,^ 
As for the owners of works, it is nimply imp>«Mb1c to heliere 
what they .s-ay. ^!:ilim Singb. mnster'inaker at Jccaklicra, toW 
me tbrt be could not sell bi.s salt at profit for !<;>» than a ruj^* 
jier ninnnd; but that the men of Oooliiref*a, where the hrine 
WLS richer, could sell theirs for eight or nine anitas. The 
Goolnreea men, on being ipiestioned, pprdesfed that nothing kaw 
tban fourteen anim.s would save them fonn l<w«. 

»‘L The future of these works depends just now on the 
solution of one qnc.stiofi, — can labor be nitmcte<l hither? and 
over this it is profitless to theorize, .-letual trifil mu«t decide; 
but as it will not do to sit .si ill and wait, spending wore and wore 
money mciuiwlnlo, I strongly advix* that Mn Tiny Iw at once 
deputed to visit tbo.se parts of the Pronnee where .salt-makers 
arc known to herd, and in cone<»rt with the District Officer, and 
l»y aid of tbc le.'iding Talookdars, with most of whom Mr. Hay 
professes to bo acquainted, sec what are our prospcct.s on this 
head.§ If aided as he will he hy the District authorities, 
!Mr. llay can induce a .sufficient number to resort to the works, 
where they ought to be by the 1st of .Taminrj' (if responsible 
men can be foimd to answer for repayment of any .small earnest 
money, such as a rupee each, to be repaid as flic season goes on, 
it might he well to risk something in this u'ny), then we may 
yet hope to see the ilullowna S.alt "Works endure until tbc com- 
pletion of certain railway lines brings them in contact with 
conditions which they P'ay or rmiy not survive. It may happen 
that as the news of revival of this industry spreads and circulates, 
many, now* working at distances from their homes, may be 
at^cted back to an occupation to which they arc believed to be 
attached. 

55. I cannot, however unwillingly I Avritethe words, defend 
myself from the conviction that no sutficient supply of labor 
will be obtained, llemeraberimr how many interruptions must 
he looked for in a process wbic!h depends so completely on the 
state of the weather, xmd bearing in mind all other causes Avhich 
may interfere with even continuity of labor, |1 I look to 8,000 


• On one point all landoivnrrs and nin«Tvr.wurki'Ri 0 {tnv, tliat if one Kiipee per untuiid can 
oMained ns the sale pric*’. t lie •works •will pnwp-r. 1 believe that in statinij Uie appmstiniatc cost 
at on average of 10 nnnas, Mabnraja Wrig Biii Singh, of BoIniiniHtor, has gone nearer to the 
trntb tban anv one else. 

+ The wells being sbnllowcr, can however be workctl bjr lesw costly bullocks, and this cqnaliics 
the expense srith that of twig-Iincd wdls. — (Mr. Hay.) 

t Some good salt will bo made during the rains. All ngree that the quality nill be exeellcnt, 
bnt no one can say hon* much will be made. 

It is made by the “ Gooran” process, rfc., by mere scraping of the ssilinatc*! earth, as this 
dries on the surface daring breaks. — (Mr. Hay.) 

■ § Visiting the north-west even at need. 

II Sickness, holidays, fairs, marriages, deatiis accidents to plain or to bdiorcrs, are some of these. 
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men as tlie very lowest numlier winch we can expect to see turji 
out the 200,000 maunds of salt which would hear Government 
through its expenses, and having cause to believe that there is 
a very general discouragement among those wlio have so far 
joined in the venture, and that the Bhutteyas who have dispersed 
to their several houses, will give anything but an alluring 
account of their experiences here ; recalling, too, what I have 
been told of the feeling of landholders {vide paragraph 41), I 
own to feeling that the task of inducing nearly three times the 
number to come in for another spell of work, appears to me to 
be arduous almost to desperation. 

56. Nevertheless, arduous or easy, hopeful or desparate, 
the trial ought to be made. • If labor cannot be sot, there will 
be nothing for it but to close the works ; but, before this very 
humiliatiiAg conclusion could bo recommended, a serious and 
business-like attempt should be made, all through Oudh, to re- 
cruit workers, while, in the north-west, closing every sulphate of 
soda work, against which we can prove any tangible breach of 
faith, we aid the movement here by causing our officers to indi- 
eate these works as the resort for all those who still desire to 
follow an hereditary calling. Another consideration which ought 
■to urge us to strain every nerve ere we O'wn ourselves beaten, is, 
that, unless Government by waiving (in cases of pure loss) re- 
covery of tuccavee, should consent to bear the consequences of 
what (should failure after all force its way to recognition) will 
have been its own mistake, all those who aided us by lending 
their names as sureties will suffer lamentable and often ruinous 
loss. The experiment was for the benefit of the people of Oudh, 
and it would surely be more equitable to charge any loss to its 
general revenues than to suffer this to fall Avith annihilating 
Aveight on the heads of a miserable few who backed Government 
AA'itli their labor, or with their credit, in an experiment Avhich 
cannot be said to have had as yet a fair trial. 

57. This brings us to the question, should the tuccavee 
adA'ances be at once realized ? or if hope remaiiAS of a successful 
issue, Avould it be better to spread their realization over a longer 
term ? On general grounds my first inclination, contingent on 
hope of continued working, would be to advocate the more lenient 
measiu’e. It is useless, and Avould be mischievous to ignoi'o the 
general discouragement even of some who, if ultimately they 
maj'^ not actually lose, are meanwhile put to great straits by 
tardy realizations ; still worse of course those (the majority) 
Avho have an assured loss to brood over. If to all existing 
burdens we add that of instant repayment of advances, the 
outci’V Avill be loud, aaIII reach far beyond these AA’alls, and lessen, 
I conscientiously believe, whatever chances we just noAv hold 
of inducing others to join in-, the work. 


IVci'alfiii iliscoiiivi'fi'iHfii t 


The nuwf stwmimi.' 
should still 111' Hindi'. 


I'fKii’t 


Additional rcnnoii I'nr 
stiivinjr to suci'LVil. 


Que-ition of proinjitly 
reiiliziii^ adraiit-i;^. 


Kflect of .such a iiie.isni ■ 
ifouiJ .'ijiiurontly Iv 
mischievous. 


5S. It will be proper here to notice a remark made to me Opinion of Ofiiciaiitii; 
in Oonao by the Officiating Deputy Commissioner 3Ii'. B'ood, to 
the eftect that, unless we realized uoav, avc should not realize at 
all, and to recall that 2Ii\ Hay has expressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Inland Customs, his opinion that were avc to fail lo 
realize presently, the sureties Avould hold themselves released 
from their bonds. 

59. I have carefully studied the wording of these Ijonds,^ AVi riin-^ of h.':.'!*. 
and the only indication AA'hich I can see of anything Avhieh could 
be construed as limiting the currency of thc-'^e to any particular 


^ Not of till? l»ut 


irvurallv. — 1% Jr At ♦' 
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Does this imply limitation 
of time? 


Customary period for 
irhich advances 01*6 made. 


Probable impression of 
the people. 


Security for advances. 


1 


Doubtful items, 


itme is in tlie phrases (alluding first to tlio horrower) “ and 
pr omises to pay on preparation and sale of salt,”* and (alluding 
to tile surety) “if so and so, at the proper, time sliall refuse, 

Now if, in the opinion of the Pinaneial Commissioner, to whom, 
in a few hours after eomplcfion of this paper, these liiets will be 
submitted, this wording ties us to time, we must realise, as each 
man sells his salt, or induec the sureties to renew. In most 
cases, sale will not have covered outlay, and the surety will have 
more or less to pay. Under such conditions, he would probably 
be found docile enough about renewing his bond. If, on the 
other hand, the surety bond is of unlimited effect, it rests with 
us to realize when we like. 

60. On the other hand, the custom of the Province seems 
to be to give out advances for agricultural purposes for three 
years, t and it is very possible that, not much accustomed to fine 
distinctions, all concerned in these bonds may have expected to 
see them extend to the familiar period. As there seem to me 
peculiarities in our relations with the principal surety, which 
make it unadvisable for me to stir the general question until I 
can personally discuss it with the Knancial Commissioner, 
I have, of set purpose, refrained from interrogating parties to 
bonds as to their impressions of the terms on which advances 
were taken. 

61. I now come to the question of how we stand as to 
seemity. Altogether (vide Annexure D.) we have a balance of 
B-s. 19,568 to realize. Of these, Bs. 13,808 are on surety of 
Talookdar Deena Singh, $ through whose son, heir and general 
agent, Maipal Singh,"all the payments have been made ; Rs. 1,230 
on that of Talookdar Muhesh* Buksh, and Rs. 717 on that of 
BowraLodh, a well-to-do landholder. These makeup Rs. 15,755. 
Of the balance of Rs. 3,813, a sum of Rs. 1,515 (A.) issued 
through Mahanund Patwaree, of Juggut Kliera, is on smrety 
of divers Lodhs, and, although legally secured as far as bonds 
go, may turn out difficult to realize : Rs. 50 are on surety of tlie 
Putwaree himself. Of the remaining Rs. 2,218, Rs. 1,501 (B.)- 
are on surety of three Thakoors — Goolab Singh, of Punair 
(Rs. 825), Puhlwan Singh, of Sm*eynapoor (Rs. 466); and 
Thakdor Singh, of Urhowlee (Rs. 2io), whom the answers 
to references to the Tehseels show to be worth § a good deal 
less than they are bound for; Rs. 313 to Churun, a master- 
maker of Narainapoor; Rs. 3 d 9 to Thakoor Zalim Singh, of 
Jeeakhera, and Rs. 20 to one Seeth Ram, of Oonchwa, total 
Rs. 702 have been advanced, without security, on Mi*. Hay’s con- 
viction of the solvency of the recipients, and the final sum of 
Rs. 45 is on the security of Thakoor Rhooshal Singh, of Oonchwa. 
Por all details of the aggregate of Rs. 3,813 see Annexm*e B., 
and for particulars of every advance, Aimexure P. 

62. Over the sums mai’ked (A.) and (B.) in the preceding 
paragraph, aggi-egating Rs. 3,016, or 15‘40 per cent, of the whole 
balance, some trouble might be experienced, unless T am wrong 
in my estimate of the Tehseel reports on the sureties under (B). 


* Vide Annexure C. 

_ + In a report to the Financial Commissioner, irhich he is on the point of despatchinp, and 
srhich 1 have seen since the above was written, Mr. Hay says distinctly that such was the im- 
pression among the people. 

J The vaine of this estate is given by the Oonao Court at K«. 4,994 Jc 8 = 35,952, f . e., the 
Oovemment jnmma at eight years’ purchase. Uincral Barrow considers the estate worth from 
Bs. 40,000 to Be. 60,000. 

§ At lesist this is Iiow I tninslatc the word. 
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Supposing tlieni to be sound men, the most doubtful item (A.) 
w;ouid be 7'74 per cent, of the outlying advances. 

63. In lespect to this sum (A)., I found IMr. Hay laboring An erroneous impression 
under what at the time I thought a false impression as to the entertained by Mr. iiay. 
effect of an institution called hy him Zunjeerdbitiidee, “ by virtue 
of which he seemed to think the putwaree, notwithstanding the 
absence of any bond of his except for lls. 50 and every surety for 
any one man of those who received advances through the 'put- 
waree,* individually answerable on some unlimited liability 
principle for the aggregate.” Seeing no possible harm in a gene- 
ral inquiry as to the feeling of the people on the question of Zm- 
jeerahtmclee (I nei^er had any doubt as to what such an arrange- 
ment might be wprth in law), I made, in Mr. Hay’s presence, 
such an investigation as showed that, supposing A. to become 
surety for B. for Bs. 100, and B. in his turn to be surety for C. 
for Rs. 50, it was useless to expect A. to answer for 'Rs. 150, 
supposing B. and C. between them to fail to pay the Rs. 50, while 
B. for himself failed to pay his Bs. 100. The worst that could, 
according to caste code, happen to B. would be his social exclu- 
sion. If this total of Rs. 1,515 should cause any trouble, it will 
be diie to this misapprehension on the part of Mr. Hay. 

Gds. As collateral security for the aggregate of Rs. 3,813, Collateral security, 
which, as shown in the paragraphs immediately preceding, include 
some doubtful items, we have about 1,528 maunds 14 seers of salt 
in store ; and about 10,651 maunds, which may go to lighten the 
strain on the more trustworthy sm*eties, — Deena Singh, Muhesh 
Buksh, and Bowra Lodh.* 

65. But the peculiarity of om’ relations with Deena Singh Peculiarity of noriti.m with 
cannot be passed by unnoticed. We have no kind of bond for ainj 

of the sums for which he is supposed to be liable. 

66. "We hold, it is said, in the Oonao Treasury, his agent’s 
(Maipal Singh’s) stamped receipts for every sum paid through 
liim,t but this is all. Mr. Hay’s explanation of how this state 

of things came about is to the foUouing effect : — First of all, Espiained by Mr. n.iy. 
that he was told not to be over particular about legal security. 

He has by him a note from Mr. Steinbelt, foimcrly an Assist- 
ant Commissioner in this District, in which the latter mentions 
having seen a letter from the Commissioner of the Division to 
the Deputy Commissioner of Oonao to the effect above-mention- 
ed. On this note is an endorsement in the hand-UTiting of the 
Commissioner of Inland Customs, directing Jilr. Hay not to act 
on its purport without direct ordci’s from the Financial Commis- 
sioner, to whom he was directed to refer. This reference he be- 
lieves himself to have made, but is unable to trace his own letter, 
or to say if the correspondence were official or demi-official. 

67. Secondly, Mr. Hay asserts that he always intended to jir. iiavV .>xj)iaiM‘;-jn 
take a bond, as soon as all the advances for which Maipal Singh continuwi'. 

was to render his father responsible were paid out ; but that, be- 
fore the disbursements in question were complete, the estate of 
which Maipal Singh is manager, came under administration by 
the Oonao Court, which, in Mr. Hay’s opinion, makes any legal 
bond unnecessary. He asserts that he was told by Colonel 
Chamier that he (the Colonel) had recorded the departmental 
claim, and “ that it was all right. ” Mr. Hay describes himself 


• Tlu're may also be about 300 bnllocVs in tbc «-ncl<«urc (many ot tbese wrre allon-<sl to -o out 
\rbcn work cuiled — tbc sureties consentin'- — ami some were rcb-asi.'iU iluriiiar Mr. H.iy’s aiwn<-e, !iy 
Mr. I*.itroI Jones. In this Utter case, it is not known if the sureties were co!jsa!:«L--(JI r. ilav.J 
t (Mr. Hay.) 
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as having gone to thePinancial Commissioner, and as having 
told him that the said estate iras about to be sold for .a 
claim of the Bank of Bengal for lls. 10,000, mentioning 
that he (Mr, Hay) had taken no legal bond for security for 
advances, inasmuch as the sum to be issued n’as not yet 
completed, and proposing to buy the claim of the Bank,, so, 
as at once to save the estate and assure the departmental interest. 
3tr. Hay then proposed to consult the Judicial Commissioner, to 
n’hich the Pinancial Commissioner assenting, Mr. Hay went to 
Mr. Capper and explained the position. Mr. Capper is said to 
have remarked that the interest of Government must be secured, 
and that he would send for the file and pa.ss the necessaiy ordere. 
Hearing that the sale Avas fi.ved for tlie next day, Mr. Hay 
proposed to go to Oonao, did so; saAV Colonel Chamicr; arranged 
nutii him to stay the sale ; record tlie claim of the GoA'ernraent 
for advances to salt-makers against the estate, and bring tlie 
latter under Court management. This is Mr. Hay’s account of 
the transaction taken donm from his own lips and read over to 
him. The authorities quoted make any expression of opinion 
by myself, on points Avhich I do not yet understand, unnecessary. 


Cnltnrable lands, &c. 


Royalties, Ac- 


Pro]Kisal of Commissioner 
of Lucknow Dirision. 


3I:iii!i^ement has fallen to 
ilr. Hay. 


His sy-Ctein. 


68. It remains to notice the question connected with 
utilization of lands within the enclosure not required for salt 
manufacture. In his letter Ho. 82 of the 14th — loth January 
1870, Mr, Currie, then Commissioner of the Lucknow Division, 
proposed, paragraph 4, while granting a royalty to Decna Singh, 
to buy but Muhesh Buksh and Bowra Lodh, proprietors of much 
.smaller shares of the enclosed lands. Mr. Hay says that this 
latter intention has since been abandoned, and that the two last- 
named are, equally with Deena Singh, to receive royalty accord- 
ing to their shares in the land ; but I am unable to trace any 
coiTespondence to this effect. The proceeds of such salt lands as 
were not required for salt-making, and of groves, tanks, &c., Mr. 
Currie proposed, after deducting rent, to place at the disposal 
of this department to provide for internal roads and conservancy 
and dispensary arrangements. Prom the wording of Mr. Currie’s 
letter, it may be inferred that he meant all these proceedings, 
down to the payment of rent due to Government, to be the work 
of the District authority ; but this has lapsed to Mr. Hay,* who, 
through the agency of the old proprietors, has been leasing 
lands, &c., &c,, on the following principles : — 

Mi'st, proAision to be made for salt-woi’kers, who, their homes 
being distant, desire to remain here. 

Nea;t, for resident salt-makers, who formerly held lands 
Avithin the enclosure. 


Next, for resident salt-makers, who have hitherto not held 
lands within the present limits. 

Lastly, for those residents Avithin the enclosure who, as 
village servants, are, by services rendered to salt-makers, 
indirectly connected Avith the manufacture. 

The former landholders to allot the lands, collect the revenue 
at harvest time, and pay the same to the Assistant Commissioner 
of Inland Customs, instead of as heretofore to the Tehseeldar, 
receiving liuhh zumindaree for then trouble. 

A premium of 8 annas on rent of Bs. 6 and of 1 Kupee on 
rent above that sum, to be alloAved to cultivators. 


* This aTTsngement appears to hare been iiirde verbally between 3Ir. Crrrie, Colonel Chtroier, 
and Air. Hay. 
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69. Just now all these arrangements are vet crude, not to AiiarraiigenwitsiMumcioi 
say in confusion. There is some complication with Maipal Singh 

about proceeds of trees felled, and charcoal made and sold by ® 
him.® The accounts of this transaction as well as those con- 
nected with leases of land, being as yet altogether incomjilete, 

I can come to no opinion concerning them, nor can now afford to 
await their completion. But Mr. Hay .declares himself competent • 
to settle everything in a very few days. 

70. On general grounds, I dislike the idea of our being Pcreouai opinion as to 

saddled with these land revenue arrangements. Mr. Hay may he nwnagcmciit of imuis iiy 
competent to deal with questions, to consideration of which he “ • 

has not been trained ; hut he may not always be in Oudh, and to 
any successor of his, revenue administration might, without 
reproach, be a tej'ra incognita. 

71. Expenditure and realizations were among the headings Espenditurc ami 
set down for notice in my rough notes for this paper, hut while 

it was being written, Mr. Hay has received, from the Commis- 
sioner of Inland Customs, a statement re-adjusting and correcting 
one of his omi, which I cannot do better than reproduce. It 
is more liberal than that which I contemplated, as I should 
probably have charged in their entirety, sums of which Mr. 

Hume has allotted percentages only. These are his figm’es : — 


JDishursements, 

Irrecoverable tuccavee , — vide paragraph 62 of 
this Note, 10 per cent, on total ... 
Government buildings 20 per cent, on total 
Boundary wall, 25 per cent. ... 

lilundee, ditch, &c., 25 per cent. ... 

Hoads, 20 per cent. ... 

Chokees (preventive posts) 

Experimental works ... ... 

Establishment ... 

Contingencies ... 


Es. As. P. 


2,482 1 7 
894 4 7 
788 11 2 
12 9 11 
29 4 0 
IS G 0 
J,]97 12 0 
3,771 15 C 
27G 2 5 


Receipts, i. e., cess on salt 


8,971 3 2 
585 4 7 


Percentage of expenditure on rejilization ... 1,533‘50 

Percentage of realization on expenditure ... 6*52 

A statement of all sums received and expended accompanies. 


72. It has been matter of consideration and frequent con- 
sultation ivith Mr. H*ay, whether the Customs Estahlishincnt 
now on the ground might not he decreased. On one principle 
we are enmpletely at accord, viz., that whatever is the minimum 

with which work can proceed during the open season, must he Can UK- r.4mvJ? 

kept throughout the year. The men composing that quantum 


* Tlie present arranzonicnt as to prodnee of tree', groves, &C., liatl not Iveen n'.aJe w!)--:! l!.i. 
euttiuz of trees, Kscnttal to clearanec of ground for salt-niaV5ng, in Xcv,aiK-r, nht-n Mr. 
Uay was in possession of no orders on tlie matter of prodneo of the above natnie. Mtipal Sirzb 
\ro« told to clear the ground, and carry tlie proceeds after luytacnt cf expenses to credit rf tin- 
estate. Snclt fellins, .tr., was stopped on Mr. Hav becomiaz aware of tbe atranzemtat tnade 1 v 
Mr. Carrie. — (Mr. Hay.) 
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must 1)e taught that during good behaviour their living is a ■ 
permanent one. "VTc have next carefully gauged the ' numher • 
of men hr the -work to be done, and are lx)th of o]nnion that. . 
the existing force* is actually the rery, minimum for the qwn 
season. ]\Ir. Hay, indeed, says distincly that he vrill require 
more hands, apropos of which we motf, under sanction of course,. , 
for in that case the expense must he charged to the worio, be 
able to lend men iirom the Internal Branch and so keep the' gene* 
ral expenditure down. Sir. Hay has, in fact, already resort to . 
this expedient, as far as the loan of men is concerned. i)urii^ 
the present slack s^son, less than half, a third of the m^ . 
could do all there is to he done; hut were we to act on this basis . 
and reduce our hands as soon as the rains set in, the composition 
of our force would he as follows : — 

One-third, whose presumable interest (tempered, by their 
dread of being themselves selected for ]^uction), 
would he to behave well. 

Two-thirds, whose palpable interest would be to make the 
most of any chance of illicit gain. To carry out such 
a system as this would, in. my judgment, be false 
economy. 

^Iallowxa, 1 r. TT. TERE. 

27//? 2iJ//i July 1S70. f 

* 3Ir. Har hzs already TnsUf ibt Cccagiigioaer atrare of bis sienra tbe ailoTraaee 

of ice Taimi, itit appears eok- to tbiab xeteatlKx of tbe senior Sab>Asdsiaat Ritrol cesinbie. 
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A]S']S'EXTJE,E A. 
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301 

3 

17 

349 16 15 

2 0 6 

11 13 11 

2 13 18 

63 7 19 

Malloivna. 

167 

IS 

0 

S3 0 13 

39 S 14 

9 1 13 

3 17 7 

7 19 19 

Parsura. 

135 

10 

8 

29 14 4 

22 14 2 

16 IS 0 

2 1 10 

15 9 16 

Maliarajpore. 

170 

10 

9 

101 6 6 

0 0 0 

41 13 5 

1 10 4 

5 4 8 

Dainta. 

171 

14 

12 

23 13 12 

0 0 0 

78 14 15 

0 0 0 

13 0 

Bya-sporc. 

20 

0 

0 

18 0 0 

0 0 0 

15 0 0 

0 0 0 

5 0 0 

Ooncliwa. 


Goorau 

10 0 0 






57 

13 

4 

37 2 9 

31 11 12 

4 16 5 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Poorai. 

1,027 

■ 




177 14 9 


95 5 2 

1 



This paper, with cxccptiou of the Oouchw'a and Poorai figures, is compiled from Patwnrec 
papers. 
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ANNEXUBE B. 

Memorandum of result of Clearance of certain IHts of Salt. 


Name OP Sowana 


Name of mnnu- 
fneturir. 

Tlio quantity 
tbo Pits were 
cstimntod to 
contain. 

Tlio nctnal quan> 
tity contained 
ill' tbc I’its as 
sliown by weigh* 
ment, 

Beicabks. 





Mds. Socra, 

Hds. Seers, 


Snhibgunge 


OuBori, So , 


255 

8 

255 

3 







40 

3 








295 

6 

Increase. 

Illioorcclinr 


Mukkoo 


38 

10 

38 

16 







7 

22 

Increase. 







45 

38 


Ditto 

• •• 

Buldcc 


20 

9 

20 

9 

Increase. 







3 

20 








29 

29 


Nnrccphr 

••• 

Oasari 


13 

3 

13 

3 

Increase. 

' 


• 




0 

38 1 







14 

1 


Gooinrrin 


Prem Sookli 


212 

21 

212 

21 







C 

33 

Increase. 







219 

14 


Ditto 

• •• 

Gnncsli, son 

of 








Jhokiico 


280 

27 

280 

27 

Increase. 






29 

25 







316 

12 


Ditto 

••• 

Gungndeen 

«*• 

104 

23 

104 

'll 

23 

21 

Increase. 







116 

4 

- 

Ditto 

••• 

Goor Bax 


225 

27 

225 

27 






. 

2-1 

14 

Increase. 







250 

1 

• 

Ditto 

... 

Ujrail 


169 

19 

169 

19 







7 

24 

Increase. 






1 

177 

CO 


Ditto 

••• 

Gordba 


190 

1 

196 

11 

Increase. 






1 

12 

20 







1 

208 

31 


Ditto’ 


Badal, &c. 


207 

10 

207 

10 

^ Increase. 







24 

14 

1 










Ditto 


Gunesb,* son 

of 








Sbeo Lall 

... 

61 

35 

61 

35 

Increase. 







33 

18 




■ 




95 

13 


, 


Total 


1,197 

4 

1,797 

4 







202 

12 

Increase. 







1,999 

16 



* Tills msn has not quite cxhaneted his pit yet. 
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ANNEXTJRE C. 


No. 

Njlics or Recipisxi. 

Amonnt of 
Tnccaree 
paid. 

Dsun, or Toccitze becoteeeo. 

SAtlSCB. 

Amoantns 
covered op 
toSOthJnne 
1370. 

Amonnt re* 
covered 
from 1st to 
20th JdIj 
1870. 

1 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Malipal Singb, Agent Talookdar, 







Mcalioinia ... ... 

17,603 

2,603 

1,092 

3,695 

13,S0S 

2 

Mnhaisli Bus, Talookdar, Bekar ... 

1,723 

69 

426 

493 

1,230 

3 

Bowra and Suktoo, Lumberdars, 







Bbungvruntpore 

1,030 

97 

216 

313 

717 

4 

Gb>olab Singb, Lnmberdar, Punaee ... 

963 

38 

102 

140 

825 

6 

Koosbal Singb, Lnmberdar, Poorun- 







durpore 

55 


10 

10 

45 

6 

Pablwan Singb, Putteedar, Siryapore 

600 

48 

86 

134 

466 

? 

Tbakoor Singh, Lamberdar, Adholee 

210 




210 

8 

Mabunvmd Putwaree, Jngutkhera ... 

1,695 

25 

105 

130 

1,565 

9 

Zalim Singb ... ... 

460 

9 

82 

91 

309 

10 

Cburrun ... 

338 

45 


45 

313 

11 

Seetaram ... 

20 




20 

12 

ScetuI 

200 

200 


200 



Total 

24,821 

3,134 

2,119 

5,233 

19,368 
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ANNEXUHE D. • 

Detail of Advances given, ^'c., on other secnrilg than on Mahesh Duhh, Maipal Singh, and Bonra Dodh. 
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ANNEXURE E.— (continiicd). 

Detail of Advanect given, ^'e., on other security than on Mahesh Dithh, Maigtal^Singh, and Doura hodh, (continned). 
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ANNEXURE E. 

Securitt por Tuccateb, Dowaxah Sahibgtjxge. 

1. Oosairee, &c., Rs. 325 ; surety, Maipal Singli, 

. 2. Ram Buksli, Rs. 350 ; surety, jVIaipal Singli. 

J3 . — ^Witli tliis man’s lioud is filed a surety bond for 
Rs. 500 from Juggut Singli of Pukkra Buzurg, for 
Rs. 500, but in name of Sooraj Buksb, son of Idam 
Buksh. On enquiry, I am told that Maipal Singli 
is security. 

3. Seetul Lodb, Rs. 50 ; surety, Gopal Singli of Punaee B. 
Surety said to have been tested in a general list received I'rom 
the Tebseeldar. In this list, he is described as capable of being 
responsible for Rs. 50. His share is said to be mortgaged. 

4. Beharee Lodh, Rs. 50 ; surety, same Gopal Sing. 

N. B . — Gopal Singh asserts in both his bonds, that his 
estate is not mortgaged. 

5. Juggut Singh Bais, Rs. 100 ; surety, Thakoor Singh of 
Urliowlce. 

6. Dwarka Singh Bais, Rs. 100 ; surety, Thakoor Singh of 
Hrhowlee. 

7. Gujraj Singh Bais, Rs. 100 ; surety, Thakoor Singh of 
Urhowlee. 

iV. B . — ^Thakoor Singh is stated by the Tehseel to be able 
to answer for Rs. 150, but his estate is mortgaged. 
Only Rs. 70 each were paid out on the above bonds. 
Mr. Hay states that the surety has houses, trees, 
cattle, &c., our hold on which is covered by the words 
“Jaedad Munkoola aur ghair Munkooia” in the 
bond. 

Ktjriimttjlleea. 

1. Lulleve Lodb, Rs. 160 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

2. Moonna Nooneeah, Rs. 95 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 
Seetul Xooneeah, of Chupkaha, also stands security for Moonna. 
Ho reference to Tehseel. 

3. Sheoraj Xooneeah, Rs. 180; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Seetul Nooneeah, of Chupkaha. 

4. Dulloo Nooneeah, Rs. 95 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Seetul Nooneeah, of Chupkaha. 

5. Sheonarain Brahmin, Rs. 125 ; sureties, ^laipal Singh 
and Sudkoo Singh, of Kullianpoor, Pergunnah Patun, Oonao. 
No reference to Tehseel. 

G. Soorujpurshad Kayath, Rs. 115 ; surety, ^Eaipal Singh. 

7. Bebee Singh Bais, Rs. 60; surety, Golab Singh of 
Punaee B. 

8. Jham Singh Bais, Rs. 60; surety, Golab Singh of 
Punaee B. 

9. Jugut Singh Biseya, Rs. 200; surety, Golab Singh, of 
Punaee B. Maipal Singh has a factory on his own account in this 
Howanah, in connection tvith which he has received an advance 
of Rs. 69. 

PccimnEETA. 

1. Turron Lodli, Rs. 60 ; surety, Bowra Lodh. Bom-a is 
stated bv the Tehseel to be worth, in connection with Suktoo, 
Rs. 1,000. 





2. Oyndri'n T/><ll», ll*f, «<) ; fcuh'ty, Jkurw, 

Jl. CliutAorA I^'hUi, in. TjO; ^tn|^ MmI 

Ntdli. of iVrjfHijurtlj JRlUili 

Ooimo, StJit<*ri hy to 1)M worth J»*. 2.'o 

-f. Muclar»'0 J/jfllo jiam»‘ »*t nNm* IN. TfHi Purt'iVf Muipdl 

Tj. :Miil;koo IN. r.O; BioKli attrl 

J.nH<*yo of Jjyitfrt, IVrijtuujftU J’otoo't’, (k^fnifK Jfo 

n'fi’ri’nfi,* to 

{?. DunrJ.’n S'injrli IbN, Uh, .V»; Jijdgh <iml 

Dir^uj r'f 1turi,MiiIil,'i, JVrj'Mttnah jCHhili 

Oon:U). <L;»y In* N north f*t>; »-^tnto tnort^*t5t*rft. 

7, Ihiclum fiiifl l/vlh#. IN, fth ; 

.Singh tunl 3.nlh‘y<* 1,‘xni of Dyntn. 

8. Ktiirhhiir Itrahmin, 3t^. no feurrty, 

1). D4''<'nj»our J/olh, IN, nmi 2t ; Singl 

;nnl JiUlh'vo 

10. .D<*ou'an I^oiih, IN. or»; 8irtgh anr 

Ltilh'yo Jyulh. 

n. T/iIht 1/Mlh, IN. HO: Hitriu-i. Sjnijh atul 

JjojIIi, of Mah.nmjjK>or. JVfffjftttiah TinKT^a, Oanao. No rs-frr'rnt** 
ft) Tohset‘1. 


12. J’irthef* Stntth I5.'ki< ninl flo^ial Itmhrnint IN, ISOj 
Chiunikn Iiuk>.h Ihti't, I'turloT, jVrijimiiah Kht'«*r»wn, Urn 
Jjnrt'iUy, tunl Mntpsl Sinj'It. 

]JI. I'aimitUmr and namj<*t? A«rm K.ayath. IN. 110; )mr»tty, 
.Singh. 

11. Gujja Singh IWs .ttui l).»u}ut Mi'f, ilrahmin, IN. 12o; 
surety, Golnh Singlt (V. S.) 

15. Scot ul Singh B.'iH Us. Of) ; suri-ty, Oolah Singh (V, S.) 

10. Singh UnN, IN. tJO; sundry, lUrgnj Singh (V, S.) 

■with Maipal Singh. 


17. iMnnna I^dh, IN. 12; surety, Gnngoo l/Kih. of Maha- 
rajpoor, with 3^I.nipnl Singh. 

IS. Nirpnt Singh Ihiis and Pnhlw.nn Singh Chowan, Us. 100 
surety, Gol.nb SingJi (V.S.) 


in. A^hurfec I^al Kyalh, Us. 100; stiivty, ^faipal Singh. 

20. Lai ll.nhadoor Singh Bais, IN. 00 ; suretv, Golab Singh 
O^S.) 

21. 3tun«co Uani Brahmin, Us, 00; .snrcfv, Goolah Singh 
(Y.S.) 

22. Bujvnng .Simrh Bais and Chundee Lodh, Ks, 00 ; surety, 
Goolah Singh (V. S.)" 

.Teka IvIIEItA. 


1. Gohuwa Bikharcc Noouccali, Us. 70; surety, Muhesh 
Buksh. Tested from Tehsecl as worth Us. 5,000. 

2. Kaslicc and Gnngoon Lodhs, Us. 70 ; surety, ditto. 

.3. Ciieoloo and jUukcoa Lodhs, Us. 70 ; siu*ety, ditto. 

4). Ousereo ^faipal, &c., Lodhs, Us, 70 ; surety, ditto. 

5. Buldce and Scctnlooa Lodhs, Us. 70 ; surety, ditto. 

0. Gungadeen Doorga, &c., Lodhs, Us. 70 ; surety, ditto. 

7. Bhowanec Lodh, Us. 70; surety, ditto. 

8. Seetul Lodh, Us. 70 ; surety, ditto. 
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' 9. Dyal and Oliinno Lodli, Es. 70; surety, jMuhesli Buksli. 

10. Piinchum Kooneeali, Es. 130 ; surety, ditto. 

11. jMuttoora Misr, Es. 140 ; surety, ditto. 

12. Kaiupta Bunneali, Es. 140 ; surety, ditto. 

13. Gungadeen and Budul J^ooneealis, Es. 70 ; surety, ditto. 

14. Beclia and Earn Buksli Nooneealis, Es. 70 ; surety, ditto. 

15. Zalim Singh Ghowhan, Es. 470; no sureties. Own 
recognizance. 

16. llnhcsh Buksli for miscellaneous distribution, Es. 175, 
on own recognizance. 

Belaspoor. 

1. Muttarooa and Dyal Lodli, Es. 60 ; sureties, Bowra and 
Lucktoo. 

2. Eamdeen Bukshee, &c., Lodhs, Es. 50 ; sureties, Bowra 
and Lucktoo. 

3. Doorga and Gungooa Lodhs, Es. 60; sureties, Bowra 
and Lucktoo. 

4. Chundce and Sooldiee, &e., Lodhs, Es. 60 ; sureties, 
Bowi'a and Ludctoo. 

.'}. Sheodeen, Lodh, Es. 60 ; sureties, Bowra and Lucktoo. 

6. Lallooa and Mungnee, Aheers, Es. 60 ; sureties, Bowra 
and Lucktoo. 

7. Pooruu and Eamdeen Lodhs, Es. 60; sureties, Boivi'a 
and Lucktoo. 

5. Kampta Lodh, Es. 60 ; sureties, Bowra and Lucktoo. 

9. Buchoo Lodh, Es. 60 ; sureties, BouTa and Lucktoo. 

10. Goordeen and Deena Lodhs, Es. 55 ; sureties, Bowra and 
Lucktoo. 

11. Goordeen Lodh, Es. 55 ; sui’eties, Bowra and Luctoo. 

12. Ehooshyal and Bechoo Lodhs, Es. 55 ; sureties, Bowra 
and Lucktoo. 

13. Munneer Ahcer, Es. 50 ; sureties, Bowra and Luctoo. 

14. Dhoukul Lodh, Es. 50 ; sureties, Bowra and Lucktoo. 

15. Motec and Purshun Lodhs, Es. 60 ; sureties, Bowra and 
Lucktoo. 

16. Bowra, Es. 55, for miscellaneous, on his own recog- 
nizance. 

Bhooreehar. 

1. Sookha and Eoilee Lodhs, Es. 130; surety, jllaipal 
Singh. 

2. Lala and Sookha Lodhs, Es. 75 ; surety, llaipal Singh. 

3. Eisal and Budul Lodhs, Es. 110 ; sm-cties, ^laipal Singii 
and Gconoo Lodh, of Bhogeyta, Pergunnah Muggrayer, Oonao. 
Tested from Tehseel as worth Es. 25. 

4. Lookhye Lodh, Es. 70 ; sureties, 3Iaipal Singh and Eoi- 
lee Lodh. Xo reference. 

5. Sudhun Lodh, Es. SO ; surety, Goolab Singh (1”. S.) 

6. Goonoo Lodh, Es. 05 ; sui*ety, Maipal Singh. 

7. Itutcyce Lodh, Es. 65; sureties, 3Iaipal Singh and 
Goonnoo Lodh (V. S., Xo. 3.) 

TO 



fM?r»n AN*i» wowc#, 

8» ^1 ncikkmi T/«Hi. U'i, W) *, mmI tiikii 

of iWhtirft hy nfA W*irti» mm. 

timn «**». 

O'. lHn4ft l.«4h, ll<. S-OJ SJnsf)** (kmm 

}xMlli (V. H.. NtK«.) 

HO, lOiltlfM* IMU, IS*. SO; 

Ilraiitniii, of 8*“li}.n. IV fhnti^K 

ti*i w<»rth lU. Sn, 

n. Giiuya.Vn HrtihffjUi, lU $o ; stjrt’U, 
lu'. K,n!ka I./i4li. U«. SO; MsJfwt |tumUM)#«fi 

(V. H., NV JO.) 

10. J/4ti, JU. 00; sur^rU»-«. llustlbW. 

JJrahtntn, of tVr;;u«iiaii kj"' T^^bipiWl 

iis vortlj !*•». So, 

14, lA»JlfW)ci ii** OS ; l»iMi 

Cioonou Ij^kIIi (V, S., No. 0-) 

l.’i, I/wih, J‘*. Af?4 

i.,41i, »,f j:akka|^*ft% of 
tJoimO. No 

10. J’o»){<«»a I<<plh, It^. SO; 

MtilUH’irfl limtoujo, o( KuUiaojj^ijr, IVy^ourt/iU tl'iSsAO,' 

No n-'S-rfio**'. 

17. Ktn'iinnn lyjiUi* SO; .feUO’ljtTt, aKsI 

Koilt’O li'HlU, Putsvjia, CJ-ifu^v No 

relerwiiw-s, 

NAi:iti.rAK, 

1 . Mykool/xlh, 11 *»% 4 ‘S; Ifaf^rtJ 8 fa;:h aafl 

l/»cJli, of 1}ul^^ll«h Klir.*r.t, IVn»unuah I’an^lta, Oaaao, 

J>y TuIjmu' 1 for Ks, SO. 

2. Cliinmj'MJ 1**^. iS ; Hfaljial 8la£?lt Mi4 

Dlnnnow ]vf>iHi, of Klo-'ra, lV-rs»uoalt .i‘utsyUa> Oiaa*?. 

Ti*.'<tc(l by 'JV^h^ool for If**. SO. 

3. Dhuuofi Jvotlb, IN. 00 ; ‘ittrrty, MaiteJ 8its«t{. 

4. llonuui JyHtJi, JU. -10; •iurciy, lfatj.aj 8tnch, 

u, Tbakoor Us. r4»; Mir»-tb-?*, Singh ftn4 

Dlmnoo (V. S., No. 1.) 

G. llhowtiiu'e IjOiJU, IN. 4*^ ; siir«‘iy, MaijMl Singh, 

7. Thukoor Lwlh, Its. US; surety, JJatpal Singh. 

8. Jtuchnn Lotlh, IN. .70; surety, .\Inijml Singh, 

9. Ivooniar SingJi ISiits, IN, 05 ; surety, 3rnt{f,nl Siugh. 

10. Uijau Singh INIs, IN. SO; surety, !Mm{V;tl Singh, 

11. Ilccnu Singh INis, Us. 05 ; surety, irai|»at Singh. 

12. Uholn Lodi), Us, SO ; surety, ^Nfaij).*)! Singh. 

13. Bhnrut Singh U;»i.s, Us. -l-S; surety, llni|).>(l Singh. 

14: Chooroir Lodhi Us. 50; surety, llnipnl Siugh. 

15, Lain Xiodh, Us. 60 ; sureties, iVInipnl Singh nnd Lhimou. 
10. Madho and Giincshco lx)dh, Us. 90; sureties, 
audlvazlm AVi, of U-nsrour, Uorgunnali Poorwa, Oouao. No 
reference to Teliscel. 

17. Blion'ance Lodh, Us. 120; sureties, ]\rni])al SingJi 
and Thakoor Lodh, of Uichpal Kliora of Mwllowna, Tested by 
Tehsecl as wortli Us. 100. 


SO 
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18. Jodha Lodlij Us. 45 ; sureties, Maipal SingTi and Bho- 
wauee Lodli, of Lala Ivliera, Pergaunah Beliar, Oouao, tested by 
Tehseel as wortli E,s. 25. 

19. Puliar Singh Bais, Es. 100 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

20. Gokool Singh Chowhan, Es. 50 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

21. Gyadeen Erahmin, Es. 50 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

22. Sookoorwa Lodh, Es. 50 ; sureties, Maipal and Gakool 
Singh, Brahmin, of Semree, Pergunnah Kheeron, Eoy Bareilly. 
No reference. 

23. Budulwa Koomar, Es. 40 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Bhowanee Lodh (V. S., No. IS). 

24. Nidhan Lodh, Es. 45 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and Bho- 
u'anee Lodh (Y. S., No. IS). 

25. Jeurakhur Nooneeah, Es. 40 ; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Earn Suhai Brahmin, of Nowkhera, Pergunnah Kheeron, 
Eoy Bareilly. N o reference. 

26. Budul Lodh, Es. 50 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and Bhola 
Lodh, of Bulsingh Khera. No reference. 

27. Sookheejee Lodh, Es. 50 ; surety, Muhesh Bnksli. 

28. Dumra Lodh, Es. 60 ; surety, Muhesh Biiksh. 

29. Kashce Lodh, Es. 140 ; surety, Muhesh Buksh. 

30. Adheen Singh Bais, Es. 120 ; surety, Muhesh Buksh. 

31. Laoo Lodh, Es. 80; surety, Eampershad Lodh, of 
Juggut Khera, Pergunnah Muggurayr, Oouao. IMoncy paid 
through Maha Nund, Putwaree of Juggut Khera, who has tiled 
no security, hut given receipts, filed nith Cash Account. Aman 
Singh describes Eampershad as a tenant paying Es. 66 laud 
revenue, which is realized on the estate. He has two bullocks 
worth Es. 15. Knows not Avhat property he may have inside 
liis house. 

32. Kalee Lodh, Es. 85 ; surety, Bucha Lodh, son of Kashee, 
of Juggut Khera, brought by Mabanund (Y. S.) describes 
(Kashee) as paying Es. 13-9 revenue, realized at harvest. Has 
two bullocks worth Es. 20. 

33. Eampershad Lodh, Es. SO; surety, Bucha (Y. S.). 

34. Bulda Lodh, Es. 60 ; surety, Bebec Lodh of Juggut 
Khera, through Mahanund. Described as paying Es. 15, revenue 
realized on crops. 

35. Eeotec Lodh, Es. 80; surety, Thakoor Lodh, through 
Mahanund. Not traceable in list from Zillahdars. 

36. Bebee Lodh, Es. SO; through Mabanund; surety, 
Eampershad (Y. S., No. 31). 

37. Kashee Lodh, Es. 85 ; surety, through IMahanund Bhola, 
son of Lula, of TJtnuit, Pergunnah Muggurayr, Oouao. De- 
scribed as paying revenue Es. 5, realized from crops. Has a 
grove of four beegahs. 

3S. Ouscree Lodh, Es. SO, through ^lahanund; surety, 
Pukcci'a Lodh, of Utwut. Pays Es. 27-4 revenue. Has four 
bullocks worth Es. 30. 

39. Bhowanee Lodh, Es. 05, through Mahanund ; surety. 
Eeotce Lodh, of Juggut Khera, pays Es. 11 revenue, realiziid 
from crops. 

40. Mtirdooa Lodh, Es. 85, through ^lahanund; surety, 
Bhola, son of Ghureeb, of Utwut. No property traced. 

SI 
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4<1. Klioosh.val Tjodli, Rs. 80, Ihrougli Malmnund and Ram* 
pcrsliad (V. S., No 31), 

d‘2. vSoetiil Lodli, Bs. 05, llirongl) !Malmniind and I»aoo 
Lodh, of Juggul JChcra. Kofc tracnabfc for j)ro|)(}riy, 

43. Scwulc Lodi), Bs. 140, tlirough iMaliannnd; .sureties, 
llniiipcrsliad (V. S., No. 31) and Jluclia Lodh, of Juggut Khcm 
(V. S., No. 32). 

4 1‘. Gungal)ishiin Lodh, lls. 70, through Mahanund ; surety, 
Ivalec Lodi), of .Tuggut Khcra. Descidhed ns paying Bs, .58 
revenue. Uas hullocks u’ortli Bs. 40, and a grove and a liou.s<;. 

45. Khurghe Lodh, Bs. 75, tlirough IMaliannnd; surety, 
Bainpershad (V. S., No. 31). 

4G. ]\rukhuna Lodh, Bs. 70, ilu'ough Mahanund j sureties 
Biicha (V. S., No. 32) and Bainpor.shad ('V. S., No. 31). 

47. Ouso’ce Lodli, .son of ]VIi)'oycc, Bs, 70, per ^fahanund ; 
surely, Bliola, sou of Lala (V. S., No. 37). 

48. Nokhooa Lodh, Bs. 70, per jMahanund ; surety, Bam- 
persliad (V. S., No. 31). 

49. jMukuna, son of Nunkc Lodh, Bs. 70, per Sfahanund ; 
.surety, Chuttoo Lodh, of UIaviU. Po.e.ses.ces a grove of four 
hecgnlis. llukuna iLays revenue of Its. *15 realized from crop.s. 
Has a bullock and a buffalo worth Bs. 10. 

50. Kboosal Lodh, Bs. SO, per ^lalianund ; surety, Bhol.i 
(V. S., No. 37). 

51. Dyal Lodh, Bs. 75, per INrahaniind ; surety, Nukoo;i 
Lodh. Pays Bs. 15-4 revenue realized from crops. Has no other 
property. 

52. Ouscrce, son of Bikharce Lodh, Bs. 50, per Huhanund, 
who is surety. No property traced. 

CllUl’KAUA. 

1. Purshun Noonceah, Bs. CO ; surety, jMoipal Singl). 

2. Bukhtawur Noonceah, Bs. 1G4; surety, Maipal Singh. 

3. Kampta Noonceah, Bs. 50 ; surety 3Iaipal Singh. 

4. Bamdcen Noonceah, Bs. 70 ; surety, Haipal Singh. 

5. Seetul Noonceah, Bs. 70 ; surety, iMaipal Singh. 

6. Lala Noonceah, Es. GO; surety, jMaipnl Singh. 

7. Hunooman Noonceah, Bs. 70; sureties, Haipal Singh 
and Gunesh Nooneeali, of Goolureea. No reference. 

8. Seetul, son of Chega Nooneeab, Bs. 150; surety, 
Haipal Singh. 

9. . Sutnarain Bais, Bs. 120 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

10. Bodhee andKaloo Nooneeahs, Bs. 120'; smeties, 3Iaipal 
Singh and Seetul (V.S., No. 8). No property traced. 

11. Holbul Nooneeab, Bs. 73 ; sureties, IHaipal Singh and 
Seetul (Y. S., No. 8). 

12. Gungadeen Nooneeali, Bs. 72; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Seetul (V. S.) 

13. Chinta Nooneeali, Bs. 70 ; Maipal Singh and Seetul 
(V. S., No. 8). 

14. Gunesh. Nooneeah, Bs. 50 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

, 15. Boshun Singh Bais, Bs. 74 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 
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16. Oree Ivooneeah, Es. 70; sureties, ^laipal Singh and 
Piirshuu Xooneeah, of Purwapoor. proj)ertr traced. 

17. Eughoo ISTooneeah, Es. 70; sureties, llaipal Singh and 
Purshun, of Purwapoor (V. S., jS'o. S). 

IS. Biuda Nooneeah, Es. 140; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Gunesh Xooneeah, of Gooltirrea. Ko property traced. 

19. Buchoo Nooneeah, Es. 140; sureties, ilaijial Singh and 
Gunesh Xooneeah, of Goolureea. 

20. Gunnesh, son of Busawun Xooneeah, Es. 70; sureties, 
Maipal Singh and Seetul son of Sheodeen Xooneeah of Pumn- 
poor. No property traced. 

21. Doorga Nooneeah ; Es. 70; stu'ety, ifaipal Singh. 

22. Lala Nooneeah, Es. 60; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Seetul (Y. S., Nos. Sand 10). 

23. Seetul, son of Goolzar Nooneeah, Es, 60; sureties, 
Maipal Singh and Seetul (Y. S., Nos. S and 10). 

24. Gokool Nooneeah, Es. 60; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Seetul (Y. S., Nos. S and 10). 

25. Budul Nooneeah, Es. 70; sureties Maipal Singh and 
Seetul (Y. S., Nos. S and 10). 

26. jMatahadul Nooneeah, Es. 63 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

27. Jeea Lai Nooneeah, Es. 50 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Seetul, son of Sheodeen of Purwapoor. No property traced. 

28. Gunnesh, son of Bhodee Nooneeah, Es. 70; surety* 
Maipal Singh. 

29. Eamdeen Nooneeah, Es. 60 ; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Seetul, son of Chegu. No property traced. 

Parwapooh. 

1. Gunnesh Nooneeah, Es. 70 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

2. Eeotee Nooneeah, Es. 200 ; sui’ety, Maipal Singh. 

3. Oree Nooneeah, Es, 145 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Seetul, son of Chegu, No property traced. 

4. Lala, son of Nohuri Nooneeah, Es. 60 ; sureties, Maipal 
Singh and Oree Nooneeah. 

5. Jookhoo, son of Nohuri Nooneeah, Es. 00: sureties* 
Maipal Singh and Oree Nooneeah. 

6. Lala, son of Jhaur Nooneeah, Es. 60 ; sureties, Maipal 
Singh and Doorbil Singh of BijoAvra, Behar, Oonao. Seeins to 
he reported from Tehseel under name of Dui’shun Singii, as 
Avorth Es. 50. 

7. Buchoo Nooneeah, Es. 70 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Eamdeen Nooneeah. 

S. Boorga Nooneeah, Es. 90 ; sureties, Maip.il Singh and 
Eeotee Nooneeah. 

9. Puryag Nooneeah, Es. 90; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Bukhtawur Nooneeah. 

10. Pntteh Nooneeah, Es. SO ; sureties, ^faipal Singh and 
Purshun Nooneeah. 

11. Sahibdeen Nooneeah, Es. GO; surety, Puhhran Singii 
Bais, of Siriapoor, Behar, Oonao. Eeiiorted as worth IN, 100. 

12. Lala, son of Budul Nooneeah, Es. 100: sureties, Maiiial 
Sinsrh and Jewrakhun Nooneeah, 
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13 Joklioo K'oonccah, Ks. CO; surclics, Maipal Singh and 
Scctul Noonccah. 

14. Oofhvut Nooneeali, 11s. 100; sureties, Miiipal Singh 
and lieotcc Nooneah. 

15, Hoera Ifooncoah, 11s. 110; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
]}uklita\nir Nooneeali. 

IG. IBusawuu Noonccah, Us. 110; surctic.s, Maipal Singh 
and BuklitawTir Noonccjili, 

17. Uoorga Noonccah, Ils. 200 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Uukhtawur Nooneeah. 

IS. Uudlee Noonccah, Us. 80 ; sureties, ^laipal Singh and 
Jokliun Noonccah. 

19. Jokhoo, son of Jhugroo, Us. 70; sureties, 3IaipaI 
Sins'll and Jokliun Noonccah. 

w 

20. Lahourec Noonccah, Us. CO ; sureties, ^laipal Singh 
and Scctul Noonccah. 

21. Mercyce Noonccah, Us. CO ; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Sectul Noonccah. 

22. Clmtta Nooneeah, Us. 120 ; suretic.s, Maipal Singh and 
Seetul Nooneeah, 

23. Dowlut Noonccah, Us. 70; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Lala Nooneeah. 

24. Sookha Nooneeah, Us. 100 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Uudalee Noonccah. 

25. Hoolasee Nooneah, Us 70 ; sureties, ]Maipal Singh and 
Seetul Nooneeah. 

26. Muhungoo Nooneeah, Us. CO ; sureties, Puhbran Singh 
(V. S., No. 11). 

27. Kumpta Nooneeah, Us. 70 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Purshun Nooneeah (V. S, No. 10). 

Gooltjreea. 

1. Uhodec Nooneeah, Us. SO ; surety, Maipal Singh.. 

2. Jokhun Nooneeah, Us. 100 ; surety, IMaipal Singh. 

3 Bjjoo Nooneeah, Us. 90 ; surety, jMaipal Singh. . 

4. Parum Sookh Noonerah, Us. 60 ; suretj*, Maipal Singh. 

5. Gunesh Nooneeah, Us. 75 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

6. Odee Nooneeah, Us. 60; surety, Maipal Singh. 

7. Lomra Lodh, Us. 60 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

8. Thakoor Lodh, Us. 50 ; surety, i^Iaipal Singh. 

9. Laoo Bukhtawur, &c., Lodh, Us. 110; surety, Maipal 
Singh. 

10. Thanoo and Madaree Lodh, Us. 60; sm*ety, Maipal 
Singh. 

11. .Bhey’wa Lodh, Us. GO ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

12. Keseyree Nooneeah, Us. 74 ; sui’ety, Maipal Singh. 

13. Thakoor Lodh, Us. 60; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Bhola Lodh, of Pursura, Pergunnah Punhun, Oonao. No 
reference. 

14. Uamdass Nooneeah, Us. 70; siurety, Maipal Singh. . 

15. Elioshyal Nooneeah, Us. 60 ; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Jokhoo Nooneeah, of Sheohuksh Khera. No refei*ence.. 
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16. Bucliil Nooneeah, Bs. 60; sureties, ilaipal Sin gli and 
Joklioo Nooneealij of Sheobuksli Eliera. reference. 

17. Blieeka 2<ooneeah, Ks. 60 ; sureties, jSIaipal Singk and 
Joklioo Ifooneeah, of Sheobuksli Xhera. Iso reference. 

IS. Pursliad Kooneeali, Bs. 115; sureties, Maipal Singli 
and Gnnnesli Nooneeah, of Goolureca.' Ko reference. 

19. Dhon'knl Kooneeali, Bs. 100 ; sureties, Maipal Singli 
and Boodhee Kooueeah. On reference, is declared worth Bs. 100. 

20. Bamdeen Ivooneah, Bs. 70; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Boodhee Nooneeah. On reference, is declared worth Bs. 100. 

21. Bhola Nooneeah, Bs. 86 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Jokhun Nooneeah, of Nibheea Pergunnah Punhun, Oonao. 
No reference. 

22. Sheopershad Nooneeah, Bs. 70; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Jokhun Nooneeah, of Nibheea, Pergunnah Punhun, Oonao. 
No. reference. 

23. Jokhun Nooneeah, Bs. 145 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

24. Oree Nooneeah, Bs. 70 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Guncsh (Y. S., No. IS.) 

25. Behee Nooneeah, Bs. 170 ; siu-eties Maipal Singh and 
Bewhul Singh Bais, of Bijouva, Behar, Oonao (!’. Purwapoor, 
No. 6.) 

26. Jokhun and Ranidccn, son of Jhani Nooneeah, Bs. 62 ; 
surety Maipal Singh. 

27. Jewrakhun Nooneeah, Bs. 50 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

2S. Bhola and Bamdeen, son of Boodee Nooneeah, Bs. 120 ; 

siirety, Maipal Singh. 

29. Puhhoo Nooneeah, Bs. 70 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

30. Binda Nooneeah, Es. 70; surety, Maipal Singh. 

31. Lala Nooneeah, Bs. 70 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

32 Gunga^een Nooneeah, Bs. 70 ; sureties, Maipal Smgh 
and Lala Nooneeah, of Lukhmudeh, Pergunnah Poorwa, Oonao. 
No. reference. 

33. Goorhuksh Nooneeah, Es. SO ; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Lala Nooneeah, of Lukhmudeh, Pergunnah Poorwa, Oonao. 
No reference. 

34. Binda and Sheopershad, Bs, 120; sureties, Maipal 
Singh and Jokhun (V. S. No. 21.) 

35. Doorjun Nooneeah, Bs. 60 ; surety, Puhlwan Singli, 
Ghuttree of Sirreyapoor, Pergunnali Behai*, Oonao. Declared 
worth Es. 100 (Y. S., Purwapore, Nos. 11 and 26.) 

36. Buldco Noonceali, Bs. GO ; surety, Puhlwan Singh 
Ghuttree, of Sirreyapoor, Pergunnah Behar, Oonao. Declared 
worth Bs. 100 (Y. S., Purwapore, Nos. 11 and 20.) 

37. Budla Aheer, Es. 60 ; sm*ch', Puhlwan Singh Ghuttree, 
of Sirreyapoor, Pergunnah Behar, Oonao. Declared worth Bs. 100 
(A*. S., Purwapore, Nos. 11 and 26.) 

3S. Ajrail Nooneeah, Bs. SO ; sureties, Ifaipal Singh and 
Lala Nooneeah (A~. S., No. 32.) 

39. Gunga Nooneeah, Bs. 65 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Purshim Nooneeah (A~. Purwapoor, No. 27.) 

-10. Jvaloo Nooneeah, Bs. 55 ; sureties, Afaipal Singh and 
Pursl'.un Nooneeah (A'. Purwapoor, No. 27.) 
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41. Lala, son of Man Ifooneeali, E.s. 60; sureties^ Maipal 
Singli and Seetul, son of Gliigu. 

42. Lala Singh Bais, Bs. 88 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Seetul, son of Chigu. 

43. Gooroo Ifooneeah, Bs- 50 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 

Snruhieet Sinsrh Bais, of Humineerpore, Pergunnah Behar, Oonao. 
Tested for Bs. 75. . ■ , 

44. Gunga, son of Sheohuksh ISTooneeah, Bs. .50; sureties, 
Maipal Singh and Suruhjeet Singh Bais, of Hummeerpore, . Per- 
gunnah Behar, Oonao. Tested for Bs. 75. 

45. Budul jS’ooneeah, Bs. .98; sureties, Maipal Singh and . 

Doorhul Singh (V. S., No. 25.) ^ 

46. Boorga Nooneeah, Bs. 50; surety, Maipal Singh, 

47. Sookdeen Singh Chuttree, Bs. 120; surety, Puhlwan 
Singh (V. S., No. 35.) ’ 

48. Mundwa Lodh, Bs. 60 ; surety, Puhlwan Singh (Y. S., 
No. 35.) 

49. Buchoo Brahmin, Bs. 70 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

50. " Behee Gholam Brahmin, Bs. 242; surety,' Maipal 

Singh. • ■ 

51. Bambuksh Nooneeah, Bs. 50; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Bamdass Nooneeah, of Sheohuksh Khera, Pergunnah Pun- 
hun, Oonao. Tested for Bs. 15. 

52. Huhnooman Nooneeah, Bs. 80 ; sureties, Maipal Singli 
and Bamdass Nooneeah, of Sheohuksh Bhera, Pergunnah Pun- 
hun, Oonao. Tested for Bs. 15. 

53. Jeea Ball Nooneeah, Bs. 60 ; surety, Maipal Singh 
and Gunesh, son of Boodee Nooneeah, of Goolureea. No 
reference. 

54. Budul Nooneeah, Bs. 60 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Boorhul Singh (Y. S., No. 25.) 

55. Bikharee Nooneeah, Bs. 50 ; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Budlee Nooneeah, of Banpoora, Pergunnah MowraiTun, 
Oonao. No reference. 

56. Shitah Eae Kayath, Rs. 60 ; surety, Puhlwan Singh 
(Y. S., No. 35.) 

57. Gunga Nooneeah, Bs. 71 ; surety, Maipal Singh. 

58. Kaloo Nooneeah, Bs. 60 ; smnties, Maipal Singh and 
Lala, son of Boorga Nooneeah, of Sheohuksh Khera, Pergunnah 
Punhun, Oonao. No reference. 

59. Lala, son of Boorga, Bs. 130 ; surety. Maipal Singh. 

60. Thakoor Nooneeah, Bs. 60; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Seetul, son of Shewdeen Nooneeah, of Purwapoor. No 
reference. 

61. Bheu’on Nooneeah, Bs. 60 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Boodee, son of J uiiiur (Y. S., No. 19.) 

62. Buchoo and Mulwa Lodhs, Bs. 60 ; sureties, Maipal 
Singh and Boorhul Singh (Y. S., No. 25.) 

63. Punchum Nooneeah, jB,s. 60; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Boorhul Singh. 

64. Bhagoo Nooneeah, Bs. 60 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Boorbul Singln 

65. IMotee Nooneeah, Bs. 70 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Gunesh (Y. S., No. 53.) 
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66. Butllee Isooneeali, Rs. 50 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Gunesh (Y. S., No. 53.) 

67. Budlee Kayatli, Es. 60 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Seetul Pui'shad, of Alcumpoor, Pergunnah Behar, Oonao 
(realized.) 

68. Luckoo Nooneeah, Bs. 60 ; sureties, ilaipal Singh and 
llam Bass Nooneeah (Y. S., No. 51.) 

69. Chutta Nooneeah, Bs. 70; sureties, Hlaipal Singh and 
Deheedeen, son of Budloo Nooneeah, of Goolm'cea. No reference. 

70. IMunna Nooneeah, Bs. 60 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Seetul, son of Chegu. 

71. Gunesh Nooneeah, Bs. 60; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Lala, son of Bore, of Luckmuddee Mow (Y. S., No. 32.) 

72. Mireyee Nooneeah, Bs. 60 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Jokhun, son of lilireyee Nooneeah, of Sheohuksh I^era (Y. S., 
No. 16.) 

73. Gungadeen Nooneeah, Bs. 70; sureties, Maipal Singh 
and Bam Bass (Y. S., No. 51.) 

7-i. Bodee Nooneeah, Bs. 120 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Bukhtawur (Y., Purwapoor, Nos‘. 16 and 17.) 

75. Kliiteyee Singh Thakoor, Bs. 60; siuety, .Puhlwan 
Singh (Y. S., No. 25.) 

Nauaikpoob, 

1. Booluwa Lodh, Bs. 50 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Ivhooshyal Lodh, of Pursurra, Pergunnah Punhun, Oonao. No 
reference. 

2. Khooshyal Lodh (Y. S., No. 1.) Bs. 70 ; sm’ety, Maipal 
Singh. 

3. Bhowanee Lodh, Bs. 67 ; sureties, Maipal Singh and 
Khoshyal (Y., No. 1.) 

4. Churuu Nooneeah, Bs. 215 ; own recognizance. Bs. 5 
recovered. 

5. Hunooman, son of Gunga Nooneeah, Bs. 90 ; surely, 
Churun (Y., No. 4.) 

OOXCEWA. 

1. Budul and Bhowan Lodhs, Rs. 25 ; sureties, Khooshal 
Singh and Thakoor Singh of Poornndurpoor, Pergunnah Pun- 
hun, Oonao, lumberdars. No reference. 

2. Thakoor Lodh, Bs. 30 ; sureties, Khooshal Singh and 
Thakoor Singh, of Poornndurpoor, Pergunnah Punhun, Oonao, 
lumberdars. No refei’ence. 

3. Seeta Bam Brahmin, Bs. 20 ; own recognizance. 

^^ISCELLA^■EO^S. 

Bs. 2,411 to Maipal Singh to be realized as salt is sold. 
No bond. 

Churun Noouceah, of Narainpoor, Bs. 53 ; to ^faipal Singh, 
to be realized as salt is sold. No bond. 

Seetul Nooneeah, Bs. 200 (recovered), to get men in. 
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* Stun Miiictioticd ... Its. 35,000 < 

t Ditto ... ... 8.000 
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Note on the Kurour Salt JT-'orlcs. 


1. These are situated iu pergunnah Moongra, of Jounpoor, oii Sito of works, 
lands belonging to five villages, viz., Muraon, Kurour, !Muhendroo, 

Chitaon, and Tigra. Muraon is said to produce the best salt : 

the quality of the produce of the others following the order iu 
which the names are ranged. 

2. The lands have been enclosed by a triple row of stakes, How onclo.se<i. 
filled in with brush- wood, about eight feet in height and 2-1- in 
breadth. The enclosure, which is about miles long, by one 

wide, forms an irregular pentagon. 

3. The space enclosed is said to be capable,, if fully worked. Estimated out-tum. 
of turning out from two to two and a half lakhs of maunds of 

edible salt, and, with these, from one to one and a quarter lakhs 
of maunds of sulphate of soda. 

4. The process by which these substances are made is the Process of maimfaetuiv. 
common “ Secnchan” or irrigation method. 

5. The tract is thickly dotted with low mounds, remains of Physical confi.umation <.f 
ancient works, and, seen from the only high ground in the neigh- 

bourhood, it conveys the idea of raviuy, midulating ground. It 
is, however, in reality, simply a low-lying jfiot on which these 
hummocks have gathered in course of years as saline manu- 
factures went on ; and it labors under the disadvantage of being 
exactly the centre towards which the drainage of a considerable 
area gravitates, so that, from the time the periodical rains set in, 
until the cold season is somewhat advanced, it is usually well 
under water. At the time of my visit (A ugust) it was completely 
flooded, aud in the south-eastern corner, in a space known as 
the “ Chfindi\,” the water was said to be bey^'nd a man’s depth.* 

6. This tendency to flooding, by the obstacle which it which h:i.< « tcmiency i.. 
opposes to intramural storage, is a very serious disadvantage ; dminf: tlu I'jiiii*..’ 
either the produce must be sold off before the rains set in (practi- 
cally an impossibility), or it must be stored outside the cnclosm’c. 

There is no suitable space immediately outside, where the land is a 
mere rice swamp, the nearest available place being the rising 
ground upon which we have built a house, and where we may 
readily store in pits any quantity of salt Avhich we are likely to 
see made. But this site is about a mile from the exit gate of the 
enclosure, and there is the cost of carriage to the owners, and 
that of safe custody to the department, to be considered. As far 
as our present experience goes, the former is likely to run about 
fivfe pies per maund, the latter, involving as it will the drawing 
upon our local establishment during the working season for a 
double guard, is rather a serious hindrance, from which, however, 
no escape is possible. By common consent of all experts, storage 
within the enclosure is not to be thought of, pits dug there even 
on the mounds, would, it is asserted, be flooded. During the 
rains our difficulty Avould be over, for, with nothing within the 
barriers with watch over which we need concern ourselves, it 
would be easy to concentrate our force on the ground where we 
had an interest at stake. The end will be that we shall have 
another enclosure to build round what will be om’ storage ground. 


7. In byegoue times this difficulty was not felt Tlic Tiic 
produce of the tract was iu demand ; most of it sold as it was 
made, and the makers convoyed away to their own houses any 
balance of stock remaiuing unsold. This is jjalpably ineonsistcni 
with our present system. 


i;ot fflt iisJ' 


rtii' . - 


* Accontiii^ to loc:il ro-'iiltiit-, 
f.iir rain'. 


till- craiann 
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ll- Without lengthening this Note hy inclusion of details Four functions in 

on u'hich IMr. Ray has already reported, I -will address myself, to 
consideration of four principal questions, viz .: — 

Isi. — ^Tlm cost of the salt to the maker ; 

2nc1. — The price at which it may he expected to seU ; 

3rr/. — The character of the produce; 

, ^th. — The prospect of being able to carryout this experiment of 
re-oiDcning salt works without entailing cost upon the State. 

12. The first of these questions, c/^., the cost of making 1st Qmvtion— Cost of salt, 
salt, it is impossible to answer with any degree of precision. No 

theory can" he founded on- the results of the season just ended, 
for no one has cleared his expenses ; and, during thirty-three 
years of disuse, during which most of the old skilled hand's liavc 
died out, the memory of CA-erything connected with the processes 
has all bnt lapsed, while the general adxaacc in price of commo- 
dities and of labor would render CA'en the most precise details of 
past cost, were such aA-ailahle, of hut slender reliability as a 
present guide. Nor is much to he gained by cross-questioning 
such witnesses as are now procurable ; for, to begin Avith, it AA'as 
not in times past then’ habit to perplex themselves Avith minute 
calculations such as European modes of business dictate. To 
refer each item of expenditure to its influence on the general 
out-tiu’n, to try hack over all these until the precise incidence 
of cost on each maund of produce Avas acquired, Avas not in them ; 
and as long as their trade fed and clad them, they were not like- 
ly to trouble themselves about much else, and among tho.'e of 
the present time, not only have Are much real ignorance to con- 
tend with, hut their determination to exasgerute every item of 
expenditiU'e prcA’ails over all cross-questioning. 'J hc estimates 
herein presented must accordingly he accepted, as they are ten- 
dered, with much reserve. 

13. Mr. Ray has calculated that salt can he made at .six 
annas per maund. 

1-1. A puiicliai/ut of Noonceahs which, in despair of arriA*- 
ing at any satisfactory conclusion by direct questioning, I set to 
determine the matter among themseh-es, announced as the 
result of their calculations an estimate of tAvelve auna.s per 
maund. 

15. In comparison with these, on neither of Avhieh do I 
rely, holding one to be too low and the other too high, I ajjpend a 
calculation resulting from my oaau inquiries on the ground. 

Calculations of expenses of , full ivorking strenglk of a pun C'lp’iljh- (,/ 
turning out 200 or 240 niauntls of salt in a seubon. 

11-. A. V. 


Four bullocks calculated to last eight years, equal to Rs. -lO, 

taking vre.ar and tear, &e. ... ... ... .>0 0 

AVater plant ... .. ... ... ... *- " " 

Diaging well (liousclioUl labor). Lime for pan (right of dig- 
ging kuuker) ... ... ... ... •' t •' 

Wacres of seven laborers for live months ... •)- >' 0 

Expenses of live members of family for five nionthe at one sei'r 

of grain per diem, at the I'ate of 10 seers per Rupee ... -Sn 15 o 
Food for four bullocks for five months at one Itniu-e each 
per month ... ... ... ... 

Expenses of bi-otherhood when making pan ... *' " 

Sundries . •• ... . ■ 'i '' •’ 

Interest on advance (taken at Rs. 50) ... ... 1 S *' 

Premium to surety ... ... ... ... •'* " *' 


T«ttal exi>en-- s 


iiicivl 


riiv.n lliisif n«. 13.2 K' OiW:r: •! f T ;r ci.j.r.r-r_;‘ •: rf .'y..- 

•ivloBCtf oa a iccin c>a:.*.arj of 221 laa.i: v.-l v.! s !>.• r-.-lac-.-l • !• rL-i- 3; : 
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18. This profit, equal to 93*03 per cent., looks templing 

enough, but \rill by no means content the makers, u'ho clamour 
for a net Rs.- 1-14 for their salt, a price which, it is almost 
certain, they will never be able to secure. The tradition still 
lingers of the time when, for their better salt, they could get as 
much as Rs. 2-1 per maund, and they will be but ill-contented 

with the lower rate, which competition of better salts will 

impose on their produce if it is to enter the market at all. 

19. The old rates appear to have been as follows : — 

s. c. 

Salt, first quality, per Rupee ... ... 19 3 (British,) 

,, second. ,, ,, ,,, ,,, 33 9 ,, 

»* third ,, „ ,,, 48 0^ „ 

Sulphate of soda „ 96 0 „ 

20. Now, working out these data, we should arrive at a 
financial result but little different from that already arrived at. 
There would be no cartage to pay, and the season’s profits might 
be Rs. 165 against Rs. 148 ; but not only was the cost of living 
thirty-three yeai’s ago very much less than now, but there were 
opportunities for extra profits, such as we should carefully bar, 
so that it may be fairly assumed that in ancient days the benefit 
to the salt maker, when a large area looked to him as its sole 
provider, was, in reality, much larger than it can ever now 
• become. 


2i)d Qiii«!lion - Selliiiij priiv 
of salt. 


21. In the debtor and creditor account already given, I 
have put the price of salt at one Rupee per maund, and expect 
to see it fetch no more all round. When the Assistant Com- 
missioner endeavoured to introduce it to the Badshahpoor 
traders, although there and by local sales 130 maunds 24 
seers were disposed of at an average of Rs. 4'9-8,t buyers 
in the aboveuamed mart appeared promptly to have repent- 
ed of their bargain, and to be unwilling to give more than Rs. 4 
per maund, at which rate the holders of stock refused to sell. 

And unless buyers will come to the works, the owners of the salt 
will find themselves obliged to accept the cost of carriage to tlie 
nearest mart, an outlay which it might not be easy to recover 
from already reluctant buyers. 

22. Analysis shows the quality of the salt produced in this Srd Qiirstion-ciiarii. ici of 
tract to be much below that tuimed out either at Noh (the worst 

of our older salt works), or at the Mullowna Factories of Oudh, . 

The average of chloride of sodium in thirteen specimens of 
produce from the first-named is 86*41 per cent., that of twelve 
samples of Mullowna salt is 8G*lG ; but from Kurour the average 
of twelve parcels is but 60*07, and Avhile at Noh the highest 
percentage is 99*87, and at MulloAVua 94*41, the very best of the 
Kurour specimens gives only 81*37 per cent. (Annexures I 
and II). With Sooltanpoor salt ranging up to 96, and Balambha 
containing 92*00 or more of absolute chloride, not to mention 
the yet purer Sambhur and Lahore salts, all destined to offer 
themselves at rates which will cheapen in proportion as rail- 
ways extend, no one can refuse to see that the ])rospccls of 
the Kurour produce are anything but hopeful. Indeed, it is 
manifest that it can expect to enter the market at all only on 
condition of under-selling the foreign salts by as much as will 
make amends for its great inferiority, and this is exactly the 
condition to which so far its producers have shown a great relue- 
tiince to accommodate themselves. 


• Avemt^e «t'orR 8 cliittack?. 

+ R^. 4-8 per luaiiud for 75 m*mud< s.vrs of Mtir-ion H*. 4-12 • r-tsttr:*! ff* 

10 !nnuuiU of ICitroiir, uiul Rs. 4-1* per uiauiui for 4* ut:iui.d» Ito M.-ers vf Malicndn-o prod ir«', '•ir.* 
the prices actualty ohtaiticd. 
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23. True, the produce may iiujirove, but uol, in my opinion, 
to any very great extent. 'J’ijo sulpliales arc unmintaltfiably 
abundant, and it is clear that by the “Secnehan” process, only a. 
certain limited percentage of tiicsc can bo eliminated. Jl will lie 
possible, by soinewbat rcla.ving one of our rtilcj*, to favourin a 
measure the purification of tluisc local salts; but, at tlie l>est, only 
a slight improvement tvill thus he effected, and do what we orilte 
makers may, the ultimate result will he that the Kurfiwr salt will 
remain, by a very considerable percentage, inferior to fliose 
western salts now well established in public liking, with which it 
Anil have to compete in every market to Avliich it can possibly 
gain access. 

4 ;h Qa«ti..n— of 2i. The prospcct of hcing cvcr ablo to Avork this fclicmc, 
Avithout extra cost to the State, appears to me absolutely un- 
realizable. Here, as in Otidh, a great exodus of the classes irho 
formerly made salt has taken place. ItcmnncratiA'c, if distant 
labor has draAi'n them away, Avhilc those Ai'ho remain huAC lic- 
taken themsches to agriculture, or to such day-labor as was to 
be had in the neighbourhood of their homes. A'aguc stories arc 
current of people who have been Avritten to informing them that 
the old trade has been rcA-iA-cd, and of numbers avIjo arc expected 
to return in consequence ; hut all these histories are in the last 
degree unh-ustArorthy, and, in presence of the general discourogc- 
raent which the coldness of the public towards their produce fins 
spread among those Avlio in any case Avould haA'c liad to l>ear up 
against the natural drawbacks of re-establishing a defunct 
industry, but who expected at least a ready s.ale for Avhat the 
conditions of such a re-establishment alloAA'cd them to haA'c in 
i-eadiness, and whose disgust at the reception AA'hich their produce 
has experienced is bitter^ I cannot persuade myself thtit any such 
influx of labour and capital as AA'ill enable us, out of the cess of 
one anna per maund, to recoup our expendidure can reasonably 
be looked for. 

25. Our sanctioned expenditure is Es. 3,200 per mensem, 
equal to Rs. 14,400 per annum. TVe have not spent as much 
per mensem so far ; but ilcssrs. Eay, Ilardingham, and Ashton 
are all of one mind as to the full, sum being the least which 
would meet our Arants if the work Avere brisk ; and after some 
•local experience, I see no reason to question the opinion of these 

gentlemen. 

26. But to provide at one anna per maund for a yearly 
expenditure of Es. 14,400 (leatring, it had better be noted, aU 
cost of buildings, barriers, &c., unprovided for), we must haA*e 
made and sold 230,400 maunds of salt. To turn out so much at 
an average of 220* maunds per work, Avould require 1,047 fac- 
tories, for which, according to local report, at twelve hands per 
fectoiT, no less than 12,564 persons must be got together, in- 
duding OAmers of worfe, their families, on whose labor they 
greafly depend, and hired workmen. Strike off one-thiid for 
the undeniable tendency of all with whom just now in course of 
such inquiries as this we come in contact, to magnify all the 
requirements of the position, and we still arrive at what is to me 
the equally hopeless number of 8,376 persons required to make 
this esperiment a financial success. 1 do not believe that any 
such number, for any inducement Avliich any sane servant of 
GoA-ermnent would recommend, will he got together, nor can I 


* Mr. Bar acd I ilSir slialitlT — lie goic? 325 roxaais, 1 goiog on tlie repKes to mr own 
locsi iaqmries. 
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find any-trfices of siicli a hope anion^ those whose iutiiHacr "with 
the place and its history is greater than mine. About 0*00 
factories seem to have been the largest number ever at work 
in the days when the salt of these parts in default of better was 
eagerly taken, and, giving them credit for even 240 maunds per 
work, their out-turn in the year could not have exceeded a lakh 
and a half of maunds. If this were their limit when demand 
was good, when prices were high and restrictions unknown, what 
reasonable grounds have we for assuming that after thirty-three 
year’s of disuse during which, as communications have improved, 
salts of a higher class have come to dispute the market, and to 
force the local product to lower its rates in the ratio of its in- 
feriority, they will he found able, under all drawbacks of the 
existing condition, to turn out eighty tliousand maimds, or more 
than 50 per cent., more than they were accustomed to yield when 
they had everything their own way ? I should he glad" to think 
myself mistaken about this, for no one can less like the idea of the 
department failing in anything which it has once undertaken; 
hut a conviction is stronger than a wish, and I must not disguise 
mine that we must give up all hope of making the Kurour works 
maintain such an establishment as will render it safe to permit 
their jwolonged existence. 

27. The conditions, on which alone it seems to me possible Condition-! sf.ntrd on which 
to keep these works open, are these, — 

1st.- — ^That the public should take to buying the salt : to 
assure or induce towards which condition, the makers 
must be willing to accept reasonable prices ; 

2nd. — That Government should consent to some loss of reve- 
nue in the shape of outlay on establishment ; 

37'd . — ^That advances should continue to be accorded, and that 
on conditions which imply a considerable risk of ir- 
recoverability of a large percentage. 

28. With the first of these we can have little to do ; in First con-iition. 
point of fact, the less we interfere the better, and such non- 
interference is not altogether disconnected with the third, as 

will presently be shown. 

29. As regards the second, the following is, it seems to Second cothUiiou di-ens '-’d. 
me, the best we can expect : — W e have had 339 factories at 

work, and it may be possible to get as many as 500 a-foot. These 
500 may turn out a lakh of maunds, our realization from which 
would amount to Rs. 6,250. Taking om: expenditure at Rs. 14,400, 
this would leave Rs. 8,150 per annum to be provided by Gov- 
ernment, or the cess for establishment must be more than doubled, 
which the produce simplv cannot stand. The above is, supposing 
the salt to sell readily, which, its quality remembered, is not 
to be guaranteed. 

30. And not only must advances be made, but we must Third con-ii-.i-n di-c. 
be less timorous about ultimate recovery ; must let the on nel•^ 

of works do what best suits them ndth their produce, and be 
content to realize in driblets s[iread over considerable spaces 
of time, whatever we ultimately succeed in recovering. 1' alia 
security not being prociUiible, we must be satisfied to let much 
of our outlay be virtually unsecured, or must refuse all aid, in 
which case the experiments Avill promptly die a natural death. 

31. On the disadvantages of thus entangling oun^elycs in a 
series of accounts current with a horde ol impecunious borron - 
ers, it is needless to enlarge. 
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32. Our position, in respect to lliosc to whom ftdvancet 
liavc been m.-ide, is already far from satisfactory, and, ns far as 
I can yet see, wo stand lo lose a considembhj, if not the hrger, 
portion of the money. SlisUikcs in the detailed list of seenrities 
prepared under my orders, Imvo compelled me to relnni the 
papers, and I am thus not yet in a position to present such an 
analysis as I prepared of those of Mullowimj but such infor- 
mation, as I possess, is not rc-nssurin«:, and it becomes nmlful 
to expose Avhat appear to me weaknesses in our ease ns against 
original borrowers .and sureties. 3Jut before going furtlicr, it 
will be but fair t6 the Assistant Commissioner, who has undeni- 
ably worked most earnestly to bring this matter to a successful 
issue, to note that had any prcx'ious experience qualified him 
to gauge accurately the value of securities, and had lie, on that, 
been careful to advance only on unquestionable surety, he would 
liave made no advances at all, and the works w’ould never haw* 
started. 

Firstly, vk-e have no bonds 23. Fh'sthj, then, wc liavc no bonds from the original 
from borrowers; boiTOWGrs, and conscqucntly, on them, or their properly, wc poH- 

sess no legal hold whatever. This suggests llic qufjstion — may 
not such a lapse on our part be lield to inviilidatc the security 
bonds, should it be pleaded that those wore given under the 
natural impression that wc bad taken legal acknowledgment from 
the actual borrower ? 

Secondly, the solvency of 34. Secondly^ tlic solvcncv of the persons on who.so security 
the securities is doubtful, money has bccn issued is more than doubtrul. In only a few 
instances was direct reference made to revenue odicials to 
test the competence of the person put forward a.s surety. At 
Mr. Bay’s request a kanoongo was deputed to liis camp by the 
Moongra Telisildar, and on his adnee security was accepted. 
He is said to have prepared a list of all persons on whose secu- 
rity money was given, and I have sent for a copy of the document 
for the chance of its throning some light on the subject. Here, 
as at Mullowna, I think it would be well were the matter made 
over to the District authorities in view to their determining for 
us who was or was not solvent. IVc have, for example, over 
Bs. 4,000 out on the security of one man, Dirgpal Singh, of 
Muraon, and from all I could learn he is certainly not worth as 
much. 

35. We have advanced altogether Bs. 14,350, out of wbicli 
Bs. 598 have been recovered, leading Bs. 13,752 in outstanding 
balance. We have in our keeping about 0,000 mauuds of salt, 
barely worth as many rupees, so that, at best, we have Bs. 7,753 
at stake on what is, I cannot help fearing, very shaky securiiJ^ 

36. The cattle and well plant of the owners of works 
were, at the close of the season, allowed to be ■ taken away on 
security (executed on unstamped paper) of eight local residents, who 
agree to produce them in October. The document is completely 
informal and specifies no number, either of cattle or utensils. 
But, however objectionable it may have been to lose our physi- 
cal hold on this propei^fy, I confess to not seeing wliat else was 
to he done ; for the cattle at least could not have been penned 
in the flooded enclosure, and as things stand, once the error 
of not taking legal acknowledgment from the actual borrowers 
was fallen into, it is doubtful if we have done any mischief by 
releasing, with the air of an act of grace, property which we 
lacked legal right to retain. 

■ (Signed) F. W. VEBE.‘ ' ‘ 


Amount advanced, 
recovered and still 
outstanding. 


Our position regarding 
advances made is 
unsatisfactory ; 



NOTE ON THE KUROTJE SALT WORKS. 

■ANNEXURE 1. 

Ttrelve lotlJes containing specimens of Salt from the Mallowna U'oris sent bg the 
Hepntg Commissioner of Customs, Agra. 


Xo. 


B. flatter. 

Sulphite of 

1 

Sample of the Pimeapoor Patcana — 

“ Oree,” son of “ Uookhee," licensee 


18-92 

2 

Sample of the Kurrumtullia Paicana — 

Bowrai, son of Pershad, licensee 


7-32 

3 

Sample of the Sahihgiinge Dateana — 

Baibee, son of Muno\r, licensee 


G-71 

4 

Sample of the Oonehwa Dateana — 

Bhns'oo, son of Jhoornee, licensee 


25-62 

0 

Sample of the Goiiluria Dateana — 

Gunga, son of Man, licensee 


lC-47 

G 

Sample of the Nareepore Dateana — 

Lulla, son of Dhunace, licensee 


5-49 

7 

Sample of the Chupkaha Dateana — 

Lalla, son of Matliadeen, licensee 


9-76 

S 

Sample op' the Karainpore Dateana~ 

Bhimanec, son of Koonoo, licensee 


37-82 

9 

Sampfe of the Puehhhtta Dateana — 

Bhooknni, son of Bowi-aj, licensee 


4-88 

10 

Sample of the Bhooreehar Dateana — 

Cailee, son of Bhikaree, licensee 


6-71 

11 

Sample of the Jeeah Khera Dateana — 

Zaliuu Sinjr, son of Bucktawar Sing, licensee 

2-00 

6-10 

12 

Sample of the Beaspore Dateana — 

Goordeen, son of Gya Deen, licensee 

4-00 

7-93 


Common iralt. 


SOJ.i 
92 Oi! 
92- 1 7 
73-9S 
8302 
91-11 
S!) CO 
61CI 
91-11 
92SS 
91-21 
87-95 


Thirteen bottles containing Salt from the No/i IVork sent hg the Officiating Coh 
lector of Customs, Delhi, in accordance with the Deputg Commissioner's 
memorandum of the instant. 


Xo. ) 

\ 

\ 




E. Hatter. 

Sulphite of 
Soda. 

Common Salt. 

1 ' Malilnb Snv, old salt 


... 


29-28 

69-87 

2 ' Ditto ditto, very old 



... 


28-06 

71-10 

3 , Ditto ditto, new 



... 


10 98 

SS'77 

4 Noll Sur 





Trace 

99-87 

5 ■ Ditto 





Trace 

99-2i! 

6 i Kliairla Snr ... 



... 


3-CG 

90-17 

7 1 Ditto 





Trace 

9.0-16 

S *1 Ditto 


••• 

... 


39-01 

60-83 

i 

9 Fazilporo 


... 

... 


13-42 

SC-30 

10 J Ferozepore ... 


... 

... 


3-0.3 

9i;-.'.s 

11 ' Oomka 



... 


30-50 

69 0.3 

12 Salaliore 


... 

... 


1-22 

97-.<2 

13 Baec 


... 

... 



10-93 

83-36 


(Signeil) C. J. niCKIK, 

Anali sf. 


The '25th August 1S70. 
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A^*^T.XXJ]n3 XI. 

Ttrehc tjicemetit of Salt- and Kharet from ihr. Knrour SaU It'orh/orwardm 
by the jltmiant l^atrol in charye oj Iho If'ofhf »i(i dochl Ko. 17, Ar|« 
iie 21«/- iuifanf. 


TiIBKl: yiBST CtAJJi SAtW, 


Xo. 1, Siilplintc of ... 

I •> 

If f **• 

ff W| f» ••• 


' Cotiimon i^nll 

i 

JS-3f» i H 


«*• 




Thukc Sr.co.sp Cr-A** SAtr*. 

Xo. '1, Siilplinto of Soda - C0t')2 Ctimtnon Salt ... 

Oi ♦. ... 61 ..*1 .. ... 

ff Gj i. * * ... d I od ff ... 


■ TnKi:i: Tinnp CtA»a .‘tAU?. 

Xo. f, Sulphate of Soda ... 6002 I Cotnmoti Salt ... 
,f S. .. **. o2 I ft ... 

ft If ... 4G'3o } .« ... 


Tnsr.!: KiiABcr anp Rrrrtc. 

Ji. -1/oWrr. j 

1 

Kliaree, Xo. 10, Sul. Soda,... O'Ol S.V-10 1 Common Salt ... 

Rcfa.<o, It 11, „ ... d'OO 8"‘21 j 

„ 12, „ ... 25-00 GO-:i!» i 


... 7 !)‘7.i iiertMrt 
... 77-20 
... 81-37 


... •«»-.•« . 
... 48 l{» * 

... ftlW 


... 

... 40-P,1 
... &1 42 


... 731* 
... 821 
... i:w 


A G 3 .V , ■) 

27/C 27/// Juyuti 1S70. ) 


(Signetl) C. J. mCKIE, 

Analytt, 


Kttronr Local Salt IForhi 


Hcecijtts to 50lh Jttne IS 70. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ra a. 1*. 

Goreniment duly ••• - ... 

174 0 0 



Goveimincnt ccss 

S 10 0 


“ 

Laadboldei's roj-alty ... ... 






ISl 4 0 

ISl 4 0 

Cltaryes. 




Fixed Supervision 

103 S 9 



Preventive ... ... ... 

2,214 7 0 





2,347 15 9 1 


Contingencies. 




Travelling allowances ... 

51 0 10 



Stationcrv ••• 

103 P 5 

! 


iUisc^aneous i>etty contingencies... 

20G G S i 





3Gl 0 11 




1 

2,709 0 S 

House and preventive posts 


••• 

1,469 9 1 

Cost of lied^ ... ... 



3,371 1-4 3 

••• *** *** 


... 

42S 7 4 

Carting salt to pits 

••• 


159 6 3 

Carpentere’ work 



374 6 0 

Blacksmitlis? ,, ... ... 



62 0 0 




I lx i 

^^dvQiiccs ••• 


••• ••• 

i 14,350 0 0 




22,924 11 7 

Recoveries 





Bs. 

1 

1 «•> ••• 


22,385 11 7 
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Review of the administration of the Berar Section of the Inland Cus- 
tems Line for the official year 1869-70. 

Important changes in the organization of this section 
have taken place during the year now under review, and have 
reduced the prospective outlay from Es. 11,582* per mensem 
to Es. 6,139-S.t As the scheme, in all its details, is now 
before the Eesident, it would he profitless, here, to do more than 
glance at its ultimate issue. 

2. In the present instance, we enjoy, for the first time, 
the advantage of being able to compare our realizations with 
those of an entire oificial year, somewhat, however counterba- 
lanced by the disadvantage, where receipts are in question, of a 
lowered rate of duty, which regarded at first, as a mere altera- 
tion of account, has, in fact, under latest orders, resulted in 
depriving us, locally, of five annas on every maund of salt 
admitted into the Assigned Districts. Ail drawbacks notwith- 
standing, the income of the year exhibits, however, a sensible 
increase on that of 1868-69. Salt is, here, our one taxed staple, 
and the revenue which it has yielded, compared with that of the 
preceding year, is shown in the annexed table. 


Ye.kr. 

j Salt. 

1 

1 

Misccllaucous. 

j 

Total, 


1 Quantity. | Its. A. 


Its. A. P. 

1 Its. A. 

P. 

1S69-70 

... ; 2,32,773 M 12 ] 3,13,00S 5 

4! 

3,517 7 11 

3,18,325 13 

3 

1S03-69 

... ' 2,00,193 6 9 ] 3,00,292 8 

t 


2,505 7 St 

3,02,S0I 0 

2 


The increase, in fiivor of 1869-70, thus amounts to Es. 15,72-1< 
or 5*19 per cent. 

3. Had the rate of duty remained, as in 1868-69, at Ec. 1-8 
per maund, the income would have been Es. 3,52,676, and the 
increase would then have risen to 16’4:7 per cent., and had the 
arrangements, with prevision of which some of the earlier es- 
timates of this office were framed, vh., the recredit from Eombay 
of all duty there received on salt which ultimately crossed our 
frontier, been permitted to endure, the revenue of this section 
would have amounted to Es. 7,01,836 or 135*17 per cent, above 
that of 1868-69. 

-1. The cause of the increase which, despite the untowaul in- 
fluence recorded in paragraph 2, remains in evidence, may be briefly 
described as the devefopment of demand, as the population of 
the Assigned Districts has to rely, more and more exclusively, 
on legalized supplies. In the year now reported on, this exten- 
sion of demand has resulted in an import of 32,580 maunrls 
(16*27 per cent.) in excess of the quantity on which duty was 
paid in the preceding year. 


* KxcIumvo of contiujcsicic*?. 

t The aifforeneo of S annas l>etwooa these tijeres an.I tl.^^e of 
snl'seviucnt addition to the i'CM of iaronie tax. 


vur’i 


r,;*.’:; u-_. ; . 


BERAR 

SECTION. 

CHAXfiKS 

involving reduction of 
espenditnre. 


VRF.IilM t x.\ u Y K i: Ji i: K •=. 
EesuUs for the fir-l tiiiit*, 
compared with those of an 
culirc oHieial year. 


Effect of lowered r.ite of 
Duty. 


FINANCIAL 

RESULTS. 

onos-s nK.\i,iz.vTio.vs 
coin])ared with tht se of 
previous year. 


Increase, aclual, in Dnhi o.t 
Sail. 

anil flial it KOi'ld hare Irc.i 
f.ait rales of defy rei'i'tinftl 
nnallrrtil, 


or /.ad earlier arranff'rieiils 
ends red. 


Can’' of inert S‘r. 



snscELi-ASEors isECEirrs. 


CHAnrtES. 

J)«reas-e and can$i'. 


Discrepancies in figures ex- 
plained. 


Used charges. 
Heir itenaee. 

Contingencies. 
fhtir deereat*. 


iXr EEVEXCE. 


Decrease of incidence of 
charges. 


• rkyiew of the admisistiiatiok of the HKRAB SFXmOX 


5. ^liscellancous rcccipt-s require but brief notice, ,!(» 
though tlic inercase in 1800-70 is proportionately large {‘10'^ per . 
cent.) the aggregate is still unimportant. The increase is due to 
the accident of an unusually large seizure having occurred iq one 
of the suh-dh*isions. 

G. Charges arc somewhat hclow those of the prei^ing 
year ; the important economics alluded to in the opening of the 
present report, having come into cffcjct too late to prcxluce any 
very marked change in the figures of the year in nhieh they 
were dei-ised, whicli arc C-Khibited in the following tabic: — 


Yr.»n. 

s' 

i 

1 


i 

\ 

1 Caollopfot. 


I 

n<. A. 

1 

F.i 

I!*. A. J‘. 

ISCO-TO 

» J 


* i 

P.277 IP S 

ises-o 

-- 1 

i.iaiyi p 

ll 

15.JSS JO 7 i 


Totau 


a*. A. r, 
i5s.<v;r » u» 


11 


7. Before proceeding further, it will l>e necessary to 
explain the difference between the figures this ^ year attri- 
buted to 1SGS-C9, and those which appear in the^printed report. 
Charges for that year arc now sliown at Its. l,3I,78*l-3-ll insteul 
of, as formerly,* at Ks. 1,28,297-13-11, the difference licing 
Ks. G,4S5-G-0. The principal cause of this was a misapprehension 
on the part of the former Collector of the Bi vision, who failed to 
bring to account a disbursement of Rs. G,30S-S-0, awarded, as 
demurrage, to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
for detention of tlieir waggons at the frontier, when the line was 
first laid down. Tlic balance of difference, Rs. 17C-14-0, was 
occasioned by another omission of Rs. 1 77, salary' on account of 
Berar, for one month, of the Collector’s Ofiice hands, against 
which had to be set a per contra error of two annas, for which 
this office is itseK answerable. 


8. The decrease in fixed charges, now very trifling, in fact 
hut Rs. 804-10-11, will, during the current year, assume a very 
different character. 


9. That in contingencies, amounting to Rs. 5,911-0-2, is 
principally referriblc to the absence of the item qf demurrage 
Avhich added so largely to the charges of the preceding year. 
Some subheadings of charge show small increases, such as 
Rs. 721-7-11 in travelling charges, due to the CoDector having 
made a tour of the line ; and Rs. G20-4-0 in postages, arising 
from a change of system whei*ehy postage has now to he paid on 
correspondence of subordinate offices with the CoUector. But, 
charge against charge, the ultimate issue is a decrease, as above 
noted, in favor of 1869-70. 

10. Deducting charges from gross realizations, the net 
income of the Berar Customs Line, together with the proportion 
which, in the last two years, charges have borne to revenue, will 
he apparent from the following table : — 


YrJiE. 


Gics re^izatioDs] 

1 

: Cbar^. 

Xct Eereime. 

Percentage 
cliaij^es on gtesa 
realizations. 

1P69-70 

! 

Bs. A. P. 
3.18,525 1 3 

Es. A. P. 

1 4Si,067 8 10 

Bsl a. P. 
1,90,458 4 5 
1,6^017 12 3 1 

40-21 

IS6S.69 

— I 

3,02,801 0 2 

1.34,783 3 11 

.44*31 


11. As already remarked, time has not yet served for. the 
effect of the recent very extensive reductions to be visible, but 
during the current year a very important change in the incidence 
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of charges will he perceptible ; the exact proportion of which, 
depending upon the reception accorded hy the administrations of 
the Central Provinces and of the Assigned Districts to the depart- 
mental proposals, cannot, however, be as yet accurately defined. 

12. . -No alteration whatever has occurred in the course of com-sK of trade 

trade which follows weU-defined lines. Entering, to the extent unaitcmi. 

of 99-74 per cent, on the whole imports, hy the Railway station 

of* Mulkaj)oor, salt is thence distributed, from depdts like Sheagaon 

■ and Budnaira, to minor marts throughout Berar. 

13. Prices of salt at Budnaira, the priucipjil and very much fku es ..f sai.t. 
tlie most important mart in Berar, appeared to have averaged Awnnioc. 

Rs. 5-2-9 per maund, or about 7 seers 12 chittaclcs per Rupee. 

There is considerable difficulty in obtaining accurate returns of . 

retail prices in the interior. Tnuseei reports are open to mucli accurate rotums. 
suspicion, and this Department has no agency of iU own which it 
could hold responsible for collection'of statistics^at any distance 
from the line, wliile the few towns- of importance, such as Naga 
Dewulgaon and Sindkera, which lie actually on the line, and 
which draw their supplies from Jaulnah, ai-e too close to the 
frontier for their rates to he accepted as an indication of xn-ices in 
. the interior. Moreover, notwithstanding the pains taken, when Departmental ivtnms still 
last year’s reports were reviewed, to induce the Collector to be inaccurate, 
careful in the matter of collating prices, it has been a serious 

■ disaiipointment to find his tables disfigured by contradictions so 
Xialpable as to deprive them of all claim to confidence. 

14. On the surface, an increase of smuggling has become SMUGGLING, 
apparent ; and in 49 cases, 116 maunds 37 seers 9 chittacks of salt incnwe apparent only, 
have been confiscated, against 26 maunds 24 seers 10 chittacks 

in 27 cases in 1868-69. But against this, while in 1868-69, 

237 maunds 33 .seers 7 chittacks paid double duty in 98 cases, 
only 67 maunds 10 seers 6 chittacks, in 64 cases, have been 
subjected to the latter penalty in 1869-70. Therefore, while, in 
the earlier year, 264 maunds 7 seers 1 chittack of salt came 
under departmental interference, only 184 maunds 7 seer.s 
15 chittacks have been subjected to penalties in the year 
under review. The first aspect of afl'airs finds its explana- 
tion hi tlie fact that the Collector of Customs, on the ground jcrptanaiwu oj //.- 
that the provisions of the law must hy this time he generally fongoin^. 
known, has begun to recommend the Commissioner of Revenue 
to award penalties more severe than were considered ai)pi-opi-iate 
as long as the people of the Berars might reasonably he held to he 
unacquainted with departmental rules. Revision, . in all eases 
of confiscation, or imposition of double duty, by an authority 
so high in grade as a Commissioner of Revenue, may be held to 
afford assurance that when, as mostly happens, sanction is ac- 
corded, the conclusions on which the original recommendation 
Avas grounded, have been valid. 

15. The following table sIioaa's the penal action of the PENAL ACTION 

Department in respect to persons : — OF THE DEPT. 



* Of 2,31,-HO inntintls 19 setre 13 rliUS=rl:5 (S,3”l 2.30,SS3 il* »«:» 9 cUitati.* 

(S,a49 tons) wcut in by Mnlt9i\>3r. 



PEIISOXfi. / 

Kuinhov siilijrclc'l lo 
inlerferoiico.^^^/' 

Kuinboi^oinmillwl (o 
Ci'iininnl Courts. 


Apparent causes nf 
wtsadsfaclori; results. 


Synopsis of convictions 
and punisliinents. 


LONAR LAKE. 


JIKVIKW OK TflK AU.MIX1HTI{A'J*K).\' OK TIIK IlKUAft .«KCTIOX 


] 0. 'J’jjc number ol' pwons viio lirivo bronf'bt on tbems^tlvc* 
(lopfirimcntnl inlcricroncc during: 3800-70 is coii.sidcmldy sinaDcr 
tlmn in 1808-09, vh., 338 ngninst 202 j mid out of fhis numlMir, it . 
is satisfactory to find tliat our oflicers wore able to dispose of IWJ, 
or 7()‘81 per cent., witliout resort to the Criminal Courts, 'i'liirty- 
t\ro persons only were sent foi* trial ; or, in olber words, i^ikin^ 
the population of 3ierar at tbc census jfignre of two and a quar- 
ter millions, only *003 <l‘ per cent., or one inbnbitant in ever)* 
70,000, bas been* subjected to criminal process at the bands of 
the Department of Inland Ctisfoin.s. IVitb .sucli .slnti»lic.s in eri- 
deuce, it cannot be argued that tbc salt laws weigh heavily on 
the people of JJerai*.' 

17. Of tbc thirty-two porson.s committed for trial, thirteen 
have been acquitted; the results, as regards two, arc yet unlcnomi, 
and seventeen, or 53*32 per cent., liave br^en convicted. This 
latter result is very far from salisfact<n*y, and would have formed 
matter for very severe rcprehc)is*on of the officers by whom the 
eases were sent for trial, had the Collector not been at paiu.s 
to show that, in the eases of the twelve out of the thirteen who 
escaped punishmcnl, there was, to say the least, room for strong 
difTcrcnce of opinion. In one case, in which five persons were 
concerned, this ofliec itself held that prosecution was justifiable, 
and exposed, in view to prevention of future failure of justice, to 
the officer by whom the case was decided, its reasons for holding 
an opinion dilTercnt to that at which the Court arrived. On tlic 
whole, then, there is reason to think that the greater numlier of 
our judicial failures hare been duo to misapprehension by Judicial , 
officers, rather than to inherent defects in the eases, as sent up 
by the Department ; and it must be added that in one respect, tbc 
Department is at peculiar disadvantage in Jlcmr, th., in that our 
suh-divisions arc almost all at such distauce.s from the Courts 
which try our cases as, added to Ibc difliculties of communication, 
make it all but impossible for our officers ])ei*sonnlly to attend at 
the trial of any important ease. Tbc advantage of their presence 
in a country where the law is new, is palpable ; but the conditions 
under which they arc placed, render it, as a rule, unattainable, and 
our cases depend wholly on written advocacy, and on the evidence 
of unlettered and not infrequently of unintelligent witnesses. 

18. Out of the seventeen persons whose conviction has so 
far been ascertained, three only have chosen to suffer imprison- 
ment, while fourteen or 82*35 per cent, of the whole number 
have paid lines, averaging as high as Ds. 21-14-3 : — 



19. The 33ooldana District contains, as the Rpsident is aware, 
a natural curiosity, known as the Lonar Lake, of which from the 
veiy first installation of the line, the peculiarities attracted 
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departmental attention and enquirr. Its waters were, to all 
appearance, distinctly alkaline; their produce, both by local 
residents and by district authorities, was declared to be merely 
carbonate of soda, the existence of which, in vastly preponderat- 
ing measure, was determined by the then Customs Analyst. 
In six specimens of water he found an average of only S*(3(> 
of common salt and out of the six, the average, in live cases,® 
was but 3'dO. The carbonate of soda which, during the hot 
season, is extracted by spontaneous solar evaporation (no vats or 
terraces being used as in ordinary salt works) is exported, mostly 
to Jaulnah, a small portion only being consumed at Lonar 
itself in soap and glass making; the glass, thus made, being 
exclusively devoted to production of the wristlets worn by 
native women. The right of recovering the carbonate of soda 
is leased out for a term of three years, by the district authorities, 
for the sum of Rs. 2,000, and the ]»resent contract will expire 
in November 1871. Such was the information first elicited, and 
it appeared to warrant freedom from any anxiety, such as the 
significance of the name “ Lonar” had naturally aroused, as to 
the nature of the produce of this very remarkable locality, and 
its effect on the salt revenue, t 

20. Still, as some salt was known to exist in combination, 
suspicion was not entirely lulled; and our local officers were 
placed under injunction to watch the working of the Lake and 
to bring to notice whatever might at any time appear to show 
that, after all, the alkali, ostensibly its solitary product, might 
yield more or less of alimentary salt. 

21. In November of 1868, Mr. Ti’’. Clarke, Assistant 
Patrol of Rissood, reported that out of a despatch of eleven 
maunds of alkali he had picked certain crystals, which, on 
examination, proved to be alimentary salt, of a high quality, 
closely akin indeed to the celebrated Sambhur salt; and, on 
inquiiy from this office, the same officer stated that these saline 
particles were but few in number, and not more than about three 
per cent, of the mass. TThile this intimation appeared to con- 
firm the previous conviction, that no danger to our revenue was 
to be apprehended from Lonar, it was still held desirable to 
obtain a special report, written late in December of 1869, by 
the officer above named, Mr. W. Clarke. The following informa- 
tion was derived — that the produce of the Lake was divided into 
three classes, known as “ Dhulla Ivliar,” “ Paprec Khar” and 
“ Bhooskee Khar” ; that of these three, the fii^t-named, procured 
mostly in the cold season, contained about fifteen seers to the 
maimd (37'50 per cent.) of a very pure salt. This estimate 
was, by the Collector, reduced by one-half, on the ground that 
onlv distinct crvstals would be edible. No information was 

• The sixth specimen was of water contaiiwi in a small cistern — the other five being taken 
from the laikc itself. 

t Dr. Worth, onr first nnnlyst, a trained sdcntific roan, who has nn.'brtunately boon prevented 
by other pressing avocations from examining specimens, discovery of svhich lus n-ndcrc<l this 
dissertation necessary, furnishes the following information from a valmihic German work, KarstenV 
Salinenknndc (art of salt making) : — “ Under the mud of this lake, a stratum of carbonate of schUi 
deposits. The water is clear, its specific gravity is 1-02765, or nearly o(]nal to that of the water 
of the ocean. The water has no disjigrceablc smell, but the mud is f.atiiratcsl with sulphun'.tt-'l 
hydrogen.*’ (A*. JB. — This will account for the unpleasant odour, which orJinaiy obseni-r* 
attrihuto to the water itself.) Tlic carbonate accumulates slowly under the innd; it consists of— 
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Health of force. 


XOTICE OF OFnCEES. 


hbvikw of TifK APMiNTsTii.vriox OF THK nBiiAU .<5>:tTro> 

iendcrcd as to the qiwnliiv of J)hii11.*i Klmr annually prwiiiml ; 
and as this was ohvionsly the first thinir rcquisilo lo Iw kiiofrn, , 
tlie Collector was told lo arnuiifo for weigliment, at the poAt of 
Sindkhcra, in which Customs Snhdivision the Jyikc is situate^ 
of all despatches of Blmlla Khar, and for collection of duty on 
any excess of salt therein. An objection having been rnisc(l by 
the Commissioner of IVest Jkniir, mi the score of interference 
with the continctor, to onr c.V'aininntion at the place aliovc 
named, the Collector was directed to arrange for mere weigh* 
ment at Lonar itself, where we had recently .st.ationed n $it}>* 
Assistant Patrol. TJnfortuimfcly, hy the time tin's latter order 
reached the Collector (and with the Commissioner and J>eputy 
Commissioner detained in Jlajpootana, and the Collector on lour 
in one of the mo.st inaccessible portions of liis chatgc, a certain 
delay was inevitable) the gathering of Dhulla Khar for the season 
was over; and the oppmt unity of determining whether the 
substance should be declared liable to taxation was thus lo.st. 

22. It might he impolitic, and would almost certainly lie 
contraiy to the views of the local authoritiiw. to interfere with 
the terms of the present contract, which, as noted, will expire 
in November 1S71, hnt between this and then there will he ample 
leisure to determine hy weighment on the spot of even'’ despatch 
which leaves the Lake, whether ground exists for recommending 
a modification or, in extremity, withdrawal, of the contract when 
its term runs out. 

23. No hedge has been raised along this Section ; nor will 
it, as long as any kind of nneertainty as to permanence of pra<ent 
aiTangemcnts exists, he advisable to lay upon the now groitly 
diminished executive the labor (anluou-siiess of which nafunjlly 
increases as the number of hands available is lessened) of con- 
structing a harrier of the kind, need of rvhich, at the worst, may 
he held to terminate at- about the Lonar Lake, or a very few milis 
beyond. No public works have been undertaken. 

24 TJie death-rate of the force h.as incrca.«ed, from l'-13 
per cent, in 1S6S-G9 to l'S3 in lSfiO-70. Prevalence of cholera, to 
wliich were due twenty-one out of the twenty-three deaths which 
occurred, will account for the higher percentage. Seven men 
of the force, two jemadars and live peons, were pimished hy 
Criminal Courts for otfences, none of wliich were of a very hein- 
ous type; while the Department had no reason whatever to 
question any of the grounds on which punishment was awarded. 

25. For activity in out-door duties, the officers serving on this 
Secrion have entitled themselves to be presented to the llcsident 
as, for so much, meriting commendation. The lowest average, 
per diem, of excursions up and down the Line, that of Mr. 
A. Gr. Bradford, who is in charge of the very important Railway 
post of Mulkapoor, is still respectable, being 7*07 miles, while 
that of another officer, '3Ir. W. Clarke, 11*10 miles per diem, 
would have been excellent over the best ground we have, a des- 
cription which applies to none of the sub-divisions in Berar. The 
active work of four other officers, — ^Messrs, jlorley, Emmett, 
Glen, and Sufdur TJllee (mentioned in the order of amount of work 
done) is also very good; that of tu-o others, Pati-ol Ahmed 
Oollah Khan and Officiating Assistant Patrol Lultapurshad, is vex^* 
fair. It is to bn regretted, however, that, of the European officera 
enumerated, not one has shown such attention to his office duties, 
as deducible fium his annual report, as justifies this office in 
commending him without reserve. The public mention of this 
general shortcoming will, it is hoped, aid towards working a 
general and greatly needed’amelioration. 

lot 

(Sd.) F. W. TERE, 
Deputy Commr.. Inland Otislows. 


^ppcnbtji* (t. 

Review of the Administration of the Internal Department of the Inland 
Customs, North-Western Provinces Section, for the Official Tear 1869-70. 

Beyond simple re-distribution of force in two circles, no INTERNAL DEPT., 
change has occurred in the organization of this branch during N.W. P. 
the year now to be reviewed. Territorial area, pojnilation and i„ten)ai rconoim- 
executive force remain, respectivelv, at G1,S95 square miles, 

27,000,000 souls, and 883 officers and men. j>racihnii,, 

2. The realizations of the year, under provisions of Act 

XXXI of 1861, from all sources, have been Rs. 8J!,ll'7-15-7, iti AiVMTioNx 
against Rs. 80,790-0-6, showing, in favor of the year under dis- with 

cussion, an increase of Rs. 3,657-15-1, or 4*52 per cent. iscs-Oit. 

3. The following table gives the income under each heading 
in comparison with the three preceding official years : — 


TEAR. 

! 

Foca 

on 

Liccoaca. 

Finca I 

and 1 Dntjr on .'S.ilt. 

ConfiscaciODS. | 

Total. 


Es. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1 

Rs. A. P. i 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

1869-70 

39, -175 8 0 

162 14 1 

4-1.809 9 6 

8-W17 15 7 

1S6S-69 

•13,387 0 0 

568 0 1 

j 

34,835 0 5 

80.790 0 G 

1SG7-68 

50,813 0 0 

261 5 11 ; 

35,929 7 7 

87,033 13 f, 

Corresponding 12 months 
of 18GG-67 ... 1 

1 

j 

42,318 4 0 j 

1 398 1 11 j 

57.191 5 5 

1 

1,00,137 11 1- 


4. Annexurc A affords details of collections, month by 
month, for 1869-70 and for the immediately preceding year. The 
tendency throughout has been mostly towards increase; the real- ' 

izations of four months only, April, October, Januttry and llarch, 
falling below those of corresponding months in 1808-69. In the 
first of the four, the difference is too insignificant to require 
notice. In the second named, the decline, mainly in the item of 
Pees, is clearly to bo traced to the unusually heavy rains of the 
jnonth. Men would be slow to apply for licenses when, for sojue 
time to come, it was palpably impossible for them to begin work. 

In the third instance, fluctuation in the issue of licenses for 
sulphate of soda, in the cncles of Futtehpore and Ghazceporc, 
was the principal influence; and again, in March, a similar 
symptom appearing in the Allygurh Cii-clc, brought about the 
decrease then observable. 


5. Annexurc B is a comparative return of collections by 
circles. In connection with the two largest items in the “De- 
crease” column, it may be noted that the first, for the .Mlygurh 
Circle, refers piwely to our oAAni refusals to issue licenses, while 
the second, under Cawnpoi-e, is apparent rather than real, behur 
the resiilt of a re-distriffiition of area, discussed in para. 72, 
Appendix I, of the Adminstration Rcjiort for 186S-G9, and adopt(‘d 
in view to a more perfect control oa'cv tracts known to be 
dangerous. 
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iWdil of salt (leslniycd. 


ItEVlJJW OK THE AlXMINISTIfATTOy OK THE TA’TEKXAL l)III'A»T3fE5T 


Anuh'ais of raccipU. 


CHARGES. 

Percentage on totals of 
I86S.69, 

increase. 
Kixed charges. 

increase. 

Contingencies. 

decrease. 


C. Only inmnid.'i 84-35-0 of wiH Jmvo, during llic year under 
considcraiiou, diwl,royetl its too inipuro for .‘ialo. TluMquan* 
tity, tvhicli represents Its. 254-10-5 of duly, js hut 34*55 on the 
average of three ])reccding yeans. 'J'he dillhrimce in which there 
is nothing to lament, i.s perhap.s not distjonneeted «*i<h the decided-, 
ly hettered condition of the saltpetre trade, of which wo have one 
proof in the larger quantity of suit cnpahlc of yielding duty 
tui’ned out during the year. 

7. During this year while we have lost principally by our 
own defensive action*' {cide para. 5) on f«!cs for licenses, a sum 
of lls. 5,011-8-0 equal to 13*02 per cent, on tluf preceding 
year’s receipts, wo have gained lls. 0,074-9-3, or 2:j*(J3 jwr cent, 
in duty on .salt. Piiie.s ami confiscntion.s arc purely matter of 
accident, and their entira sum, even at their largest, is always 
unimportant. 

8. The charges of 1800-70, of which details are funiished 
in the following table, amount to Its. 1,0.8,005-0-K, ijcing 
B-s. 20,21 2-11-9, or 1 1*30 per cent, in excess of tliosc of 180S-C0. 
Bixed charges exceed those of the latter year by Its. 23,023-14-3, 
or ld<--J-2 per cent., while contingencies arc less by Its. 2,811-2-0, 
or 15*49 per cent, than the con*csponding charges of the same 
year. 


• lCi-fii<.if« tu lifrjiH*. 
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RETIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATTOy OF THE INTEBXAL DEPAST1EE5T 


Increase in Fixei 


erfltncfi. 


Jsivoi^ibilifo of refndion 
in Jatemal lores. 


Contingencies. 
Tleetealions expittiesd. 


Icersatfs, 


JJeers-ir^T. 


9. The addition to fixed charges represents the developed 
re-action, in-an entire rear, of the increased scale of salaries. In- 
1868-69. there rrere but seven months brought to account on 
this higher scale, urhich has now regulated the outlay of twelve, 
occasioning a proportionate increment of charge, that year being 
more expensive, under this heading, by 7'6S per cent, than 

1867- 68: while 1869-70 is, in turn, more costly than 1868-69 
by 11:’42 per cent It will be appropriate Iiere to mention that 
a most careful scrutiny of the constitution of the Internal Porce 
convinced the Commissioner that in it no reductions of strenerth 
were to be thought of. 

10. Some fluctuations are discernible in comparison with 

1868- 69, in the items of which contingent charges are composed. 
Travelling allowances are in excess by Ks. 1,529-12-3, princi- 
pally caused by a more lengthened residence in camp, on S]>e- 
cial duty, connected with establishment of licensed salt works 
in Jounpoor, of a superior officer (the Assistant Commissioner, 
Hr. Ray). Conveyance of weighing apparatus, tents,. &c., is 
UkeTvise in excess by Rs. 593-9-2, partly from the cause just 
mentioned, partly with reference to movements of subordinate 
officers, and to increasing cost of carriage. Pay of men sick 
in hospital, an item peculiarly subject to variation, is higher by 
Rs. 125-1-8, result of a season which, j6*om April to August, 
was one of unusuallv intense heat, followed bv floods of rain ; 
conditions which could hardly fail to re-act upon the general 
health of a force, the duties of which entail great exposme. 
Dieting of prisoners, an item subject to much accident, is more 
by Rs. 14-S-3. Half fines (rewards to captors of persons con- 
^-icted of breach of law) are in excess by Rs. 2,842-7-10, in 
consequence of a change of .system, by which sums, formerly 
derived from the Courts which imposed the penalty, are now- 
drawn in tlie contingent bills of this Department. On the other 
hand, Postage, another of those items which must fluctuate, is 
less by R.s. 817-2-6 from general canses, too much sub-divided 
over many offices, for identification. HisceUaneous charges, 
greatly swelled in 1868-69 by purchase of tents, are less by 
Rs. 7,099-7-2. 


ScctU if 

Ivir cc'fT^arisort riSh earlier 




11, The radical difference which the introduction of a higher 
scale of pay has caused, will render superfluous any comparison 
with years when lower rates prevailed. The relation which 
charges bear to income has however to be exhibited in the follow- 
ing table : — 




YEAR, 

Gsnfs 

Expfsditcie. 

BeaHzslicBS. 

Set 

Expecdltore. 

Cxpesditcre 
per mensem. 

e s, 
set* s 

85^ C 

Ilii 



Es. A. P. 

P.S. A. 

P, 

m. A. 

P. 

Ks. 

A. P. 


lS0i*.70 


i;9S,o:^ 9 8 

Si.U7 15 


l,l3>5o7 10 

1 

9,463 

2 2 

234-47 

isos-ca 

... 

l,77.7S2 13 U- S0,790 0 

C* 07.002 13 
i 

5 

S.0S3 

9 1 

22007 

ISOT-GS 

... 

I,5(^4S0 15 1 

87,033 13 

G 

C9.447 1 

7 

5,7S7 

4 1 

179-79 

Conie«T‘'’ad!nc 12 raontbs 









of ... 

... 

1.55,G66 U 11 1,00,137 11 

4 

55,539 3 

t 

7 

4.627 

6 n 

i55'45 


1 2. Tliese figures show a progressive increase in incidence 
charges, the explanation of which''is simple. From 1866-67 to 

JOS 
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186S-69, there Tras contimious depression of income, while, out- 
lay, which in the two earlier reai’s had remained much the same (TiMarj. 
as when realizations were larger, made, in the latter of the three, 
a considerable advance under increased rates of pay. In 1809-70, 
those enlarged rates have still influenced the general expenditure, 
but an increase in income has come to lessen in a measure tlicir 
natural re-action. It will be noted that the ratio of increase has 
been checked. In 1867-68, this was 24 'SI per cent, greater than ii'n i'oi rttatihi 
in 1866-67, in 1868-69, the comparative increase (with 1807-08) 
was 40-28 per cent., while in 1869-70, it is but 14-30 over that of 
the immediately preeeding year. If the movement, now for 
nearly eighteen months perceptible in the saltpetre trade, and 
which {vide para. 29) has led to a very large increase in expoit 
of that staple during the official year, be maintained, we maVj to rrr/<tii> 

snhject however to sttch re-action on the salt morhet of these in'o- 
Vinces as extension of Mail way and successful issue of the experi- 
ments in local manufacUire of salt are not ill qualified to bring kui UL'tr 
about, look to see the disproportion -of internal income to inter- 
nal charges, the aspect of which to superficial observance is any 
thing but encouraging, abate somewhat in future. But I am 
bound to acknowledge that in this matter I am not very hopeful, 
for the influences to which allusion is above made in italics, seem 
to me very capable of reducing the profits derivable from sale of 
salt, produced in refining saltpetre, and of stimulating Uio ten- 
dency known even now to exist among all but a few leading firms, 
to make quantity pay for quality, and to foist off, as saltpetre, as 
much salt as the mass can conveniently be made to carry. Such 
a practice, se, is not likely to cause any perceptible injury to 
the salt revenue. 

13. In para. 20 of the last report on the Internal Branch 

of the Department, endeavour was made concisely to exhibit tlio ppQULIARITlES 
real uses of the establishment in question, and the tests by which oF TH^INTERNAL 
its value to the State must be gauged. The points then urged BRANCH, 
were far from novel, but had frequently been advanced, and as 
frequently accepted by Goverameut as valid. Keverthcless, as 
embodying the raison d’etre of an arrangement, always liable to 
be placed on its defence, a short recapitulation was then ventur- 
ed on, and may, for the same reason, hei’e also be tolerated in 
the still more condensed form of a reminder that the internal 
force is our one provision against widespread illicit production 
of salt, and that its worth lies not in what it directly 2 >roduccs, 
but in what it prevents. 

14. Annexure 0 presents, in abstract, a table of issue 
of licenses under Act XXXI of 1861, and of fees realized, to- 
gether Tivith statistics of increase and decrease, in comparison with 

1868-69. Its main features are a considerable increase (3,052) in Cnidc . tr.- w.m 
crude saltiDctre works, which, remembering that lSOS-09 exceed- in, 

edits preceding year by a still larger figure, does warrant the hf'rtnc- t 
idea that the ti-ade is in reality reviving. ^ But, witli all the pro- 
gress of the |)ast two vears, we have still little more than ball of 
the factories that were at work in 1862-63 (about 10,000), 
the difference being debitable to the export duty on saltiictre, 
against which, from the first, this DeiJartmcnt jn-otested. Be- j,, j.. 

fineries of saltpetre have also increased by thirteen, hut the 
.same reflexion applies, for we had 400, where we ha\c l^'-* 

TTorks for sujiee and russee (forms of carbonate of soda! ha^e 
declined, from subsidence of demand, to Vvhat may l)e rog:ua- _ 

cd as normal limits. Tho.'^e for sulphate of soda Iwc rctio- 
graded by no motive of their own, but under om- detenmuation 
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ILLICIT 

MANUFACTURE 

OF 

SALT 

seems not to incnKise. 
Increase in cases 

explain'd, _ 

Dccrc.ase in qunntitv of 
salt. 

and in persons captured. 


PENAL ACTION 
OF THE 
DEPARTMENT. 


llKVJIiSV OFTHU APMIiNlSTJl.rnorv OFTflK LVTKflXAt flKt'AHTlIlJlf 


Doi to Htiensts this most ihuig<'rfrti«» mid ti\ju§ of 

worhs, i*xc(!iit wlnirc wo Imvo mim kind of (ht liMt 

hnl. fooblo) Hint niir Inint will iiol Imj nlmsod.^ ’VVliili; m Uitt tub. 
joot, I may noto fliat fnot.s havo v.mm to light, whioh ««» now 
tnidcrgoiiii; Iho w.'imliiiig tott ihat our |M‘nnit m 

to apply, and wliloh soom to show that thi? inonidlt'^ihlo xnjdieiioA 
to salt-making of workofs of this stamp, will ronilcr uitavokiji)^ 
an apjdication of the rigor of onr jiowers, in the slm|»e of oxUmMrie 
refusals to Jiceii'ie (m//iiilso paras. U and )fi). 

IT}, Annexnrn 1> exhibits details of the«:e for mtty 

kind of licensi*, for eaeb eirele in the I’rorinees. The «reat<if*l 
increase in saltpetre works has taken place in tJliazw|>om and 
(lornckpore, wbieb, lattween them, aeeoimi for SOJl out of the 
1,052 additional licenses of the y<r.ar. Sulphate of mkU works 
have lessened j)rineip.ally in Allygnrlt amt C.awnix'jire, with some 
eountorhalance in iniitor addiliont to the mtmlv'riv in other circles. 

1(5. Anncxiire 11 shows the iiumlier of Ih-fn^es rftfuMtd in 
each circle during the year. 'I'he total in tWi against 77.1 in 
ISGS-(if). IVcrc it pos^thh* to feel fairly assund tfiat the more 
lenient poli<ty of the later period h.ad not heen abused, titer*? 
would be legitimate saltsfaeiion in tbes«j A< alr«idy 

explained (para. 14), there is, bowev'er, eauie fur anxiety in tidf 
rc.s])CeL 

17. Annexuro V gl^'cs also, circle by circle, the nurnW of 
ca.scs in wliich saltno factories have h"en di«;cortrcti working 
without license, and of committals to Criminal Courts in eon- 
sequence. There is a considerable decrt..as(j in the latter item in 
18f)9-70, 82 persons having hiien taken into Court against 129 in 
the preceding year, on which wc may, on tUn whole, ntford to l>c 
congratulated. 

IS. In the statistics of the year connocttKl with illicit ni.a- 
nufaoturc, there Is (apart from the as yet un<ub<;tantiatcvl inti- 
mations alluded to in paras. 1-1,115 and tO) nothing to lead us to 
think ih.nt the practice is gaining ground. (}a<i*s, it is true, show a 
considerable increase (1,0(59 hriSUO-TO agriinst 6*09 in lS(5S-(59), 
but Ibis is attributable to an altered and more accurate method 
of bringing these to .account. In quantity of salt seir(*d, and in 
persons eajitured, there is a decrease, which now endures from 
yc.ar to year. 

19, The appended table gives details connected with seizures 
for illicit iiianulaeturc for 1809-70 and three preceding years. 
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rftiH f>f n WTf t/ehut 
ri/tffiH, 


KiXl'K J'f 


20. The fonttjrft f»f Jt (1«* nitmW tf m 

sons <j.nti(uwt I>v th« t)<*j»nrtnu'n!. )mvi» 1,225 in l$ii(9||uKl^ 

ngjiinst l,JJ7n 111*1 l.r.rij in niul 2.022 in 

or flccit'nscs, in rrs|if*<!th’f; n<im|»3ri**»n of r>r*»1iik of 1M)0u70< q| 
lO'Ol, 2r03 ninl rjH*n7 j»or »N-nt. 'J'Im.w rr|mw-«t tli»r HtrH Hi 
Ihc morn Jonicnl jntnrflnf’HlI nnrW (ioi>rnm«^it Onlrr, 

Korlli-AVr«f orn 3’roy)«<*»*s No. 1.52 A of iHb Odolj»‘r Uic 
infUiencc of wluclu Imt |tnrtnilly <‘v{f(f.*nt in 1 irjiis |»Hi jid 
(lc:v(‘lo|)r(l in tin* followinu y«“fir- noforinj* fsiHl 

most of our own oflioi'r*. nlio ni lirii fofrtolfi nonifht hnt irvil 
from tlu* rliant'O, serin, ninlj-r pmetienl Cnwithrity u^jlU h*it*u1tg, 
to crow r«*«*oncil»‘4 to finperJinfe.js tnrihfTto 

a rofiirin, tho hcnefli'inl tfinlfnei***! i»r nitieh linVc fAtriy 

proved. >’o one wln>.<e opiinon hn*- the *'{i’£*hie^{ wouU 

now ,ndvo«vit«' return to ih- more nuorou*. prseiire of o»r«nHun 
days. (Ilaneinc at tin* tald*% it will l>e ’‘em tliat the 
Circle, where so many of tin- popniation nr** 
makers, still hnhU an evil |irt'.emini ue*\ yirldiu", from ifs irom- 
pamtivcly smalt area «>f 2,517 ^'jn.are mih-*, ami js-jpaHtion nj 
l.SM.Sl’i souls (represent hit;. reNi>‘‘!.‘£ively, ah-jtu I'll and C'72 
per ct;nf. of the area and |H)pn}!itiMn with whieh the Intenial 
Jiraneh is eoneerned) i«» le^s than •{') per ta-nt, of all of tho*'" 
with whom, during the year under rr-vtew, {In- Dejiartim-nt ias 
heen compelled to interfere. Tin- nevt tahh* ^.hon* to*- kind’k oJ 
factories, &c., in which seizun'-' leave Iteei.eJTeetoldnrin'r ti-.e year 


















IIKYIKW OF THK AOMIXIftTJtATTOX OF THK JXTKUXai. tt«in»rin»r 

riioportioiiofcriminttii,ro- 21. Out of tlio l,22.“i porsons «how'n M itt lfeg)' 

wwtion* to cajittm-ii. jjrccctUng laWc, (J-IS, orri2‘g!) jwtr cant., w«m eriminuUljr mom*' 

ciilcd, Ibc remnindcr oseaping; wih, nl wowt, »lM#lni<Hioti or mh^ , 
salt ns they hml iilioitiv ntmle. Oitr ndion in 1li« Crim^ 
iVmnfnf;o.o,.,mi».Mio«, therefore aifwitcd hu( tlie very hw p«w.<jnto« 

of iHMKonn vnvwntrii. 0*002 1 OH tlio iwcnty-scvcn intllions jiopduitton who live 
within the nroa over ivliich the opnrathm of our inteniftl for» 
extend. In other wortls wo liavo prfxt’cnted one out of ovfiy 
<ll,fiOG in the popnlnlion, not, he it fr-'menilierf'd, of tlw» Xortkt^ 
■Western Pronnccs in tltcir entiwUy, for titere am dijitiidii whioh 
wc leave to thcinsclve-% hut of a certain area therein. 

c'jipturoii, i»n)«ccutuin<- nnd 22. Tlic suhjoincd table filiow's tlio nuinlier of |)mons cap* 
tured in each Cm?lc;ho\v these were df*aU with ; and the Anat 
nao?jftr(f In f!retn. pj. proscoulions iti Court. 
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JVjjwrIion of convJdimw 
to 


Jitcmur « coapartil nilk 

is»;s-r,9. 

tiotct thnl fottM are atarr 
eartfaUp prvparrd. 


Causcfi of n.‘le:i«s in 
Court. 


Details of punisliinents 
airarded by Conrts. 


REVIEW OF THE AOMIKiaTUATrOJf OF THE l^TEUXAL HErAXTIflST 

23. There nre always a few caset, the result of whieli ii ial» . 
known when this llcporl lias to lie w'ritlen; an4 in the jiriniiinl , 
instance tlicmimlKir 08 is eon.sitlcmblc. Taking,; howerw^ 
certainctl results, the jMircentatfo of suc^JCMfut proseculkuii: 
rcs|H;cUiblc, amounting to 87'70 ]>0r cent. Wo may ftaaoualily. . = 
look to see this increase w'hen the whole year’a work can 
collated; and already the result. s» as they Mand, are liettcr kgr 
I2*n0 per cent, than those of 1808-00, nhile they leave thcaa' 
of 1SC7-C8 behind by no lcs.s than 21*01 per cent. The imfumre. 
ineni is evidence of iticre.a.sing mro on the part of our llcada of 
Circle.s in scrutinizing ctises before committing bfieli for trial. In 
one Circle with twelve committals tliomasimiunot cent, lajr cent, 
has been nilnincd, in four others the highly tirstieelablo percent, 
ages, 02*80, 03*42, t) 1*27, and 07*07 arc fecordeii, wliile the worst . 
result of the year, Gl'.'i3, Is still hy 2 1*00 |ier cent, in mlvanee tk 
the least satisfactory* return of 1&C8*00. 

21. The following table show.s the i^uses assigned during 
the year for dismissals of eases by the District Courti by which 
these were tried : — 
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Cl 


4 

2 


5 .| 72 

i ’ ' 


It will be remarked that out of 72 dismissals. Cl arc for want 
of proof. It is jierbaps not too much to say that, were the deci- 
sions susceptible of appeal to higher tribunals, it is probable that 
in a large proportion a different view would be taken. 

25. In the next table, the various punishments undergone 
by persons criminally convicted are detailed. 

lie ' - 



luPKiHoNitii IM Drpault OP Payjiunt OP FxifB. 1 l*AiD Kixns. 
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IIEVIEW OF TniJ ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL DEPARTMENT 


Proportion of persons who 
)ai(l fines. 

[ncidoncc of fines. 

Number who underwent 
Imprisonment. 


26. Out of the 618 persons .whose cases are therein ana- 
lysed, 322, or 62-16 per cent., preferring payment of a fine to 
loss of liberty^ have to escape imprisonment, paid sums averaging 
Us. 10-2-5 each. The remaining 196 went to jail. 


Ancient reproach against 27. lu presence of such statistics as tlicsc, it is no longer 

the department, possible foi’ the long-chcrished grievance against tins Depart- 

ment, viz., that its penalties ground doAvn the very poorest of 
the population, to he advanced with any remnant of respect for 
paipaiig rrftiied. consistency. . Every one • who knows anything of the condition 

of the really poor, knows tliat they never possess such sums as, 
with the majority of our departmental criminals, count for so 
little as to he relinquished in preference to enduring imprison- 
ment, which (another fact worthy of notice) carries witli it 
enjoyment of such provision, in food and clothing, as the really 
indigent never by any Chance obtain for themselves. Another 
reason, not unworthy of remembrance, when considering facts 
like these, why a man of the classes with whom we deal must 
in reality be fairly well-to-do before he -will pay doAvn money to 
keep out of jail, is that his imprisonment implies but few of the 
evils elsewhere attendant upon incarceration. He loses no caste, 
is never, by any accident, put out of communion by his fellows, 
as would happen to him for offences against the unwritten laws 
of his tribe, none of his jail companions can after release make 
capital out of Mm (a common case in Europe) by threatening 
to publish the fact of his having been in jail ; for most of those 
whose good-will is of value to him know it already, and think 
none the worse of him; nor is it a necessary consequence that, 
while he is in durance, his wife and children must starve. In 
fact, where one class, and the most troublesome, the makers of 
sulphate of soda, are concerned, the caste fellows of an impri- 
soned man will work his factory for his behoof. This is, in short, 
just one of those instances in which all English notions have to 
be put out of sight, before a just appreciation can be arrived at. 
If I have d\velt somewhat on the aspect of our cases, herein pre- 
sented, it has been with recollection of the persistence with which 
accusations, such as above described, have, despite abundant re- 
futation, been from time to time renewed. The features herein 
discussed are, be it remembered, no accident of the year, but 
common to a long series. 


Overevowding of jails, 


>10 longer ehargealtle 
against vs. 


2i5. Another frequent reproach has been that we overcrowd 
jails ; but if, as is not to be denied, we have, in the past, been 
open to such an allegation, we are now purging om-selvcs of it ; 
for, in the present year, our recorded imprisonments average only 
six persons per jail for the thirty-one districts among which our 
force is divided ; or, leaving averages, our largest imjjrisonment 
in any one Circle, has been of 61 persons, divided between two 
jails, those of Jounpoi-e and Benares. 


MISCELLANEOUS- 29. There has been smtained imjirovement in the saltpetre 
market. Prices have varied from Es. 5-11-0 to Es. 6-14-0 
Condition of saltpetre trade, per maund, the I'ower ' rates, up to Es. 6, prevailing only 
iinpioved. during about two and a half months at the beginning. The con- 

sequence may be seen in the following table. Exports from 

llcS 
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Calcutta during 1869-70 have exceeded those of 18GS-00 by 
maunds 1,69,550. 



MONTH. 



lS07-fiS. 

ISCW. 

I'ce-To. 


• 



Jlaunds. 

Maunds. 

Slaunds. 

April 


... 


07.703 

05.062 

03,880 

May... 

... 



56,531 

44.711 

48.765 

.lunc 




21,399 

1S.SS0 

53.1S2 

.Tnly ... 


... 


27,100 

31,608 

29,51vS 

August 




21,672 

26,872 

43,116 

September 


... 

... 

21,374 

25,170 

53,726 

October 

... 

... 


12,699 

39,560 

51.366 

November 




10,740 

31,321 

76.072 

December 


... 

... 

41,118 

58,550 

51,004 

.Tanunry 


... 

... 

58,938 

5,422 

59,807 

February 


... 


51,075 

61,1.17 

59,250 

ilsircb 

... 


•«« 

28,053 

54,173 

45,130 



Total 

... 

4,18402 

4,65,566 

6, .35,116 


30. The quantity of salt cleared from bond in saltpetre re- ‘■‘iwm" 

fineries during 1869-70 has been maunds 3,077-23-a in excess of incrcn'!.'. 

the out-turn of 1868-69. Vide subjoined table. 


Ykab. 

^ Salt educed in 

1 Bcfmcrics under 

1 ^dooshriffs. 

1 1 

! Duty thereon nt 
Rs. 3'pcrniaund. 

1 

Reedved under 
Coutract. 

Fractional 

Receipts. 

TorAL. 


1 Mds. S. C. 

1 

Us. 

A. V. 

Bs. A. P. 

IN. A. P. 

1 

i 

lip. 

A. P. 

1809-70 ... 

... 14,320 28 7 

1 42,962 

2 2 

1,815 12 0 

1 

1 11 4 

j 

11,809 

9 0 

1808.69 ... 

i 

... j 11,213 5 5 

i 

1 

33,729 

6 5 

1 1,10^^ 1 9 

j 

I 8 3 

31,83.') 

0 .') 


31. T'om'tecn refineries have u’orked under contract against coxtracts tniiki: <yc. 
nine last yeai’, and the amount realized is Es. 1,815-12-0, or 67 ‘21 

per cent, in excess of last year’s realizations. None but petty re- 
fineries, chiefly in the Ghazeepore Circle, have ■worked under 
contract. 

32. Salt produced in saltpetre refiueiies has sold at much 

the same rates as last year, viz., at from Bs. 3-1-0 to Ks. 1-8-0 m-vi.- n 
per maimd. 

33. A certain stimulus, supposed by the Assistant Commi.s- ka^tkks 
sioner to be the result of the opening of the chord line on the 

East Indian Eailway, has apparently been imparted to the trade 
in eastern salt, as far as Ghazeepore. 

31. Otherwise, in connection with saline trades, there has -u.i.vKir.Af- 
been no such movement as needs sep.ai-atc notice, beyond what T/. ir. 
will be found -in para. 11 of the present Eeport- 
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RE'^aEW OF THE ADMES’ISTRATIOS OF THE INTERNAL DEPART3IENT 


ESTABLlSHilKST. 

Casualties. 

Vheir isnprored atpeet. 


Oausesof dismissals inforce. 
Decreoie of heinous offences. 


35. Casualties among the Establisliment, as exhibited in thti 
subjoined table, assume a favorable aspect as compared uritti 
those of 1868-69. The death-rate is nominal ; the percentage oj 
disTnissnls (making every alloivance for an improved mode o) 
classidcation, whereby dismissals for misconduct, pure, are sepa< 
rated from simple lapses from absence, showing but 5*76 jiei 
cent.), has distinctly improved. 
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36. Causes which have led to dismissals are shown in the 
next table. The most heinous of the classified offences, collu- 
sion, and falsification of records, form but S' 62 per cent, of 
the whole, against 15'51 of the more heinous types in 1868-69. 
No case of reception of bribes has been established against any 
of the force throughout the year. 
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OF THE INLAND CUSTOMS, N. AV. P. SECTION, FOR ISCP-TO. 

37. TvroDepartmeutalservautSjMoosliriffs (Excise Agents), i.y c-r::.uii.ii 

have been punished during the year by Criminal Courts* The "• 

first case was connected with the duty of tlie man implicated 

being a charge of collusion, on which, after being sentenced to. 
six months’ imprisonment, he was released on appeal to Sessions 
Court. The second was one of theft from another of the force, 
entailing three months’ imprisonment. Departmental dismissal 
followed in 'both instances. Offences against the public there Absonr,- 
liaA'^e been none. <iie ])uWic. 

38. Sixteen oflicers have, from first to last, done duty omc'i;i:.-. 
during the year as Deputy Inspectors, although no more than 

tAvelve have been employed at any one time. Between them, 
these officers have traversed 21,874 miles, or an average of 1,822 iVork .ion.-, 
each. This is • slightly below the figmre of last year but 
weather Avas often greatly against active movement, Arhat Avith 
the frightful intensity of heat in May and June, and the unusually 
heaA'y rains of the later months of 1869. On the other hand, 
the A'isits to factories of kinds have increased from 8,073 to 13,316, 
testifying to a general activity of the most useful kind. It is, 
moreover, to be borne in mind that these gentlemen do much 
Avork not susceptible of measurement by the mile. 

39. Subordinate Reports require no repi’oduction, for the Sutnrdiint.- 
reason adA'anced last year, viz., that all details of the work have, 

ns matter of discussion, been long ago exhausted. 

40. Re-arrangements, discussed in paragraph 72 of the Re- Rew'stin!' <>t tw.) . ir.-i.- 

j)ort for 1868-69, aiming at bringing the makers of sulphate of soda u-itni. 

in Oawnpore and Euttehpore under better superA'isiou, have 

not yet had a sufficiently prolonged trial. The most natural 
result of concentrating force in a given area, in view to suppres- 
sion of one particular illegality, is that, by reason of the feeling 
nf hopelessness of escape which such a demonstration is qualified 
to engender among the people concerned, the illegality itself 
Avill decline, and consequent penal action diminish. This latter 
feature (lessening of penal action) is already largely ajjpa- 
i'ent, for in the area concerned, but 44 persons have been 
captured, in 1869-70, against 193 in 1868-69. Fj’imd facie, then, 
this is just Avbat might haA^e been expected to follow. Cause and 
effect seem fairly in evidence ; but what forbids our taking so con- 
soling a conAuction for granted, is the existence of a most disquiet- 
ing rumour, communicated by the Assistant Commissioner of 
Customs in Oudh,t to the effect that certain of these sulphate of 
soda works have been sending large quantities of salt disguised ' 
with a little kharee (sulphate of soda) into Oudh. The matter 
is at present under special inquuy, one of our very best officers, 
possessing considerable Police expei'ience, having been sent to the 

most specially indicated locality. Should :Mi’. Hay’s information -V"'"-' 

prove Avell founded (and we hnoio this much that pseudo-snlj)hatc ' 
of soda, containing such enormous percentages of edible salt as 
entitle the substance to be called by the latter name only, Iuia'c 
been found circulating in Oudh), aa'C shall simply suppress t lie 
ATorks, and place it beyond the power of their owners to ontA\ it^ us 
in future. Mr. Hay has been directed to co-opcralc, by placing 
owners or haAA'kors of this impure salt under as much prosnre 
as will induce them to declare whence they derive their 
supplies. 


* 1.S51 Alilei:. 

+ Tide nUo 1 1 

i-:i 


xotict: op opficeus. 


CONCLUSION. 


BEA^EW OF THE ADMINISTEATrOH OF THE IK'JTJIiyA'L DEPAllTMEST 

41. The officers AAffio liavc in all ivays done best during the 
year tinder rcvie\r, combining activity in the field tritli such 
careful preparation of cases as has produced large percentages of 
convictions, are Messrs. Durant, Hardingham (who lias.rundered 
also good' service in eonncction with the experimental salt works 
in Jounporc), Ashton (C. P.) and HoAvard. Mr. ProAvnc has also . 
done very 'well in active woi’k. Mr, Adam, promoted to bo As-' 
sistant Commissioner at Sambhur, although .in charge of a Circle 
dm’ing a portion of the year, Avas mostly on special duty under 
the immediate orders of the Commissioner, tvilh whom it will 
more appropriately rest to notice his Avork. Mr. Pay, Assistant 
Commissioner, Avhat Avith Officiating as Collector of Customs at 
Agra during my OAvn absence on leave, and AA’ith his selection for 
the special duty of setting afoot the ucaa’ salt works in Jounpore, 
has also worked much under the eye of the Commissioner himself. 
But he has likewise done good sendee in superA'ision of work of 
Internal Circles, all of which, under the changes AA'hich recent 
enlargements have necessitated, are noAA’, in the first instance, 
looked after by him, 

42. Compai’ed Avith earlier attempts, the present Eepori 
looks scant and meagre : but this is the unaA'oidablc result of hav- 
ing year after year to Avrite of the same subjects, which, as time 
goes on, tend to contract,' rather than to dcA'elop or expand ; 
thus rendering it impossible to Avrile at much length, except on 
condition of traA’^ersing and re-traversing, AA'ithout apparent benefit, 
ground already thoroughly explored. 

r. AA". VERE, 

Depvtt/ Commimoner, Inland Cttifomt'. 
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Depnlii Conmimoncr, Tnlund Citstoiim. 
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r. Al*. YERE, 

Jji’hvtij C’lumiissiotier. Jitland Ciix’on.x. 
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S[j)pEKtlU’ Jf. 


Review of the administration of the Ondh Ssction of the Internal 
Branch of the Department of Inland Customs for tha official 
year 1869-70. 


1. Considerable changes have been effected ' ill the internal INTERNAL 

economy of the section. Kve circles have been condensed into DEPARTMENT 
four, composed as follows, viz . : — OUDH. 

Gondah Circle, comprising the districts of Gondah, Ba- internal economy, 
raitch, Pyzabad and Barabunkee. 

Pertargurh Circle, comprising the districts of Pertabgurh ChaniEos, 
and Sooltanpoor. 

OoNAo Circle, comprising the districts of Oonao and Bov 
Bareilly. t 

Lucknow Circle, comprising the distrites of Lucknow, 

Hurdui, Seetapoor and Kheree. 

2. This has made it possible to dispense with one Deputy ReJncUon (hf»cf 
Inspector and with his office staff, thereby reducing the cxe- 

cutive*^' from 296 to 290 officers and men. 


3. Receipts of 1869-70 amount, from all sources, to FINANCIAL 

Rs. 12,062-8-1 against Rs. 11,231-9-10 in 1868-69, giving, in RESULTS, 

favor of the year under review, an increase of Rs 830-11-3, or 
7’39 per cent.*, details being appended in the following table, com- incrca.es as comi..,rci ,vith 
paring receipts of 1869-70 with those of three preceding years : — isos-co. 


Veais. 

Fees on 
Licenses. 

Fines nnd 
confiscations. 

Doty on Salt. 

Total. 


Its. A. P. 

Kb. a. P. 

Its. P. 

Its. .\ p. 

1SC9-70 

3,171 8 0 , 

45 S 0 

I 

8,815 8 I 

1 

12,002 S 1 

18GS-69 

o 

o 

o 

15 0 0 1 8,776 9 10 

11,231 9 10 

1867-68 

3,821 8 0 

67 U 11 

S.092 U 2,11,982 5 1 

Corresponding 12 montii. of 1866-67... 

3,939 0 0 

1 

o 

o 

o 

10,703 5 10 ' 

11,653 5 ll> 


4. Annexure A gives the collections for each month of .iti.tU/,-.]. 

1869-70 in comparison with 186S-G9. Five months exhibit de- 
creases which are palpable fluctuations ; those in August, Septem- "'a, 

her and October hinging on variations of season, which in dif- 
ferent years admit of more or less moA'ement of our officers, and 
encourage or repress, as the case may be, applications for licenses. 

Annexure B shows how the income was distributed among the 
circles which make up the departmental jurisdiction; apropos c,ni tyr.r,!.., 
of ndiich, it mav be stated that the re-constructions alluded to 
in the opening jiara. of this Report, will, until that for the non* 
current year comes to be written, render the increase and dec^reasc 
entries, in the annexure in question, a mere matter of form. In 
the next Report they will regain their departmental value. 


• Esdosivc of Exci'p Ageats (Mo;«iriir-). 
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IIEYIEW' OP THE APMIXISTRATIOX OK THE OUDH SECTIOX OP THE 


Sail destroyed. 


Causes of increase in 
realizations, 

tlie principal of whicli 
■been relaxation of a 
departmental n«le 


followed, apparently, by 
no ill effect. 


CIIAKGES 


coiujiared with those of 
1S(J8-C». 

Jticrtatt, 


5. jN’o salt, produced under Act XXXI of 1861, has been 
destroyed, as loo itnpurc for sale, during 18G9-70. 

6. Such increase as there has been iii the income of 
1869-70 has been mainly in tbe item of fees for licenses ; for 
Avhile the increase in duty on salt is but 0‘77 per cent.. Hint on 
fees* is 29*95 per cent. Fines and confiscations, a heading subject 
to uncontrollable fluctuations, need not be discussed. A relaxation 
of our first stringency in enforcing that provision of Notification 
15 2A of 9tb OctoW 1807, Avliich arms tlie Department Antli 
power to refuse licenses Avbere seizures have been cfiectcd, ba.«« 
been the principal cause of the enlarged issue of licenses, of 
Avhich even more might have been talicn but for the diversion 
of labor toward.s the legalized salt factories, and to llaihvay and 
other Public Works. The relaxation above alluded to was, as 
indicated in para. 9 of last year’s Report, the result of a suspicion 
that AA'e had perhaps been more severe than was actually ncce.'?- 
saiy, in our first application of the ncAV rules. No harm, so 
far as we can yet see, has resulted : for although there has been 
an increase in one kind of illicit manufacture of salt, it has 
mostly been in a ivay disconnected with licensed Avorks and has 
occurred principallj' in a circle (Pcrtabgurli) Avberc these latter 
are compai*atiAX‘ly fcAv in number. 

7. Tlu; charges of the year, details of which, together Aritb 
comparative items for three jArcceding years, are giA'en in tbe 
subjoined table, amount to Rs. 60,388-15-5, being Rs. 9,89.3-1-4-, 
or i7‘54- per cent, in adx'ance of those of 1808-69 ; fixed cliarge.s 
being in excess by Rs. 5,809-13-7, or 11*35 per cent., and con- 
tingencies by Rs. 4,023-3-9, or 85*48 per cent. 


• 'Tide also para. IS, uudi-r iwue of lUvn*?*. 



fixed contingencies. 


INTEEXAt BRANCH OP THE DEPT. OF INLAXD CUSTOMS, 1869-70. 
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ItHVIJSW or TJIE AIMliNJSTllA'J'ION 


or THE omm srcriox or tiie 


rixcA cImrgORi 
compared tvUli 18f58'00- 
Catiaes of incrrnsr. 


0 

b. Tiic increase under fixed enarges is to lie accounted for 
by remembering that the liiglicr scale of salaries, sanctioned by 
the Government of India in 1808, came into oflbet only in the 
latter half of that year, whereas the entire year iias, in the pre- 
sent instance, felt tlio reaction. 


Contingencies, compnred 
witli 1808-09, 
increases explained. 


0. Under contingopeics, it will sunico to explain increases, 
which occur under, “ Conveyance of Weighing Apparatus and 
Tents,” to an amount of Bs. 129-3-0 caused by increases of move- 
ment among Deputy Inspectors ; and under “ Pay of Peons sick 
in Hospital,” to Bs. 14i-5-7 the item being, in 1808-00, nil; 
and under “ Dieting of Prisoners,” an item naturally subject to 
fluctuations, to a sum of Bs. 13-4-0; and under “Half I’ines,” 
which represent the perquisites of captors of persons convicted 
in Coiu’t, to a figure of Bs. 000-3-4< caused by our now draw- 
ing, in our own contingent bills, sums which formerly we 
received from the Court which imposed the fine; also under 
“ Miscellaneous,” to an amount of Bs. 3,304--9-0, ascribablc to 
an outlay of Bs. 3,550 for purchase of tents, of which it may 
be remarked that it would be but fair to attribute but one-fourth 
to the presently discussed year, inasmuch ns the tents will 
last, at the very least, for four years, and probably much 
longer. 


Absence of comparison of 10. Tlicrc is manifestly no purpose to be gained by pro- 
longing the compai’ison of charges, by comjiaring those of 
1 869-70 Avith those of years when; as regards tixed charges, a 
explained. lower scalc of salaries prevailed, but it being uccessarj* to ascer- 

tain the proportion which income and outlay bear to each other, 
the following table, embodying details for four years, has been 
prepared : — 


- 

1 

YE\r.. 

1 

Gnw- ospen. 
dlmrv. 

1 

RfMlL'VtSOQS. 

1 

i 

Net cxpcndl- 
turu. 

1 

TTct eX 7 >fii-JI- 
tDiB per 
niciitKO). 

rerecoLvre nf 

dltxirc <at in* 
come. 



Ki. A. P. 

Bs, A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 


Incidence of eliarges 

on 1SG9-70 

Ci).2SS IS !> 

IS, 003 6 1 

54,330 7 4 

4,513 3 11 

519-50 

income. 

1 

1SC3-C9 

£C;SI)5 14 1 

11,S3I 9 10 

45,101 4 3 

1 

S,'C3 11 3 

503-13 


ls«7-fls 

W,170 JO 111 

11,091 5 1 

43,1SS 5 9 

3,515 11 1 

i 

' 452-09 


CoiTCspoiiiling 12 montbfl of 180d'67 ••• 

i 

S3,S-10 11 0 

1 

11,653 5 10 

39,507 6 2 

1 

^ 3,213 25 2 

305-20 


Progressive inn-ease of 
charges. 


Explanation. 


11 . In this, the figures show that the incidence of charges has 
progressively increased. The reasons are precisely the same for 
Oudh and for the Horth-Western Provinces, viz.,, that, in the 
three earlier years of the series, there AA'as a • pi’ogi*essive decline 
of income, from causes which the Department possessed no 
power .to control, while, under pressure of the obligation to 
maintain preA’-entive efficiency unimpaired, charges not only 
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remained mucli as they -n-ere, but were subject to incrca<!c 
as officers employed on the branch, earned promotion bv 
length of service. In 1868-69 a stUl sinking income came in 
juxtaposition with a general increase to salaries, causin*^ 

, naturally, a considerable increase in the incidence of the latter • 
while in 1869-70, the development of this increase is sliHitly 
tempered by an addition to income. The increase in in'- 
cidence in 1869-70 is 47-43 per cent.; but in 1868-69 it was 50 04 
and in 1867-68 was 88*89 per cent. As the trade in saltpetre 
has to a considerable extent revived, it would be reasonable Prospect of of 

iio loolv forw3.Y(i i/O sucli iiicr6ns6 of income from clutv on, 
salt produced in refineries, as would bring about a reaction, “ and 
lower the incidence of cost of our preventive arrangements \ but 
against tliis probability has to be placed the effect, upon the 
salt market, of the local works, and of the extension of Rail- 
ways, both tending to lower the price of salt, and with it, the ''"*• 
profits to be derived by refiners of saltpetre from sale of their 
residuary produce. Already small refiners (and in Oudh all 
refineries, since the' collapse of Sah Mukhun Lai, are small) 
are known to lean towards quantity rather than quality ; and the 
lower their profits on salt, the more this tendency is likely to 
grow upon them. In connection with this, it will be unneces- 
sary to do more than briefly indicate the dependence of the local irtnuy „f arp .rt, i 
salt works on the preventive establishment, without which it is forei-,' 
quite certain that the produce of the former, weighted with its in connedio,, « itt. n..«- 
three rupees two annas per maund, would, for consumption of s'lit ''“‘k-'. 
the less wealthy classes, have but slight chance against salt as 
good, turned out as far as its makers were in question for next 
to nothing. 

12. Aunexure 0 shows the issue of licenses of every kind ISSUE OF 

and the fees thence realized, with details of increase or decrease LICENSES 

for every Customs Circle, During the year, the province through, 

works for preparation of crude saltpetre have increased by 
222, and refineries by eight, which I regard as the simple conse- 
quence of the undeniable improvement in the Calcutta market, c.wr'-s- 
evidence of which will be found farther on. Works for sujjec oiiir, trorir,,irrrf,u>-. 

(a rough carbonate of soda) have fallen off by 46, probably® from 
the same cause (lessening of demand) as in the North-Western 
Provinces, and those for sulphate of soda (Kharee) are fewer 
by eight, a matter for no regret, when their highly dangerous 
nature is borne in mind. 

13. Annexure D shows the number of licenses refused R.ruMi-. t<. 
diuing the year ; the figures reproducing very neai-ly those of 
1868-69 when 200 crude and one refining licenses were refused. 

In the year under review, we have 192 of the former and one 
of the latter. 

14. Annexure E shows the numbers of persons seized for of vnrl.ij X' > J* 
M'orking saline factories without license and its figm*es show that ■ 

this species of illegality is distinctly wearing out. 

15. At the first glance, the statistics of the year would ILLICIT 
seem to point to an alarming increase of illicit mantifacttire, but MANUFACTURE 
a closer examination is more re-assuring. Cases have increased; OF SALT, 
but this is mainly because we have adopted a more accurate A; Hr-. ; ;r. r . .. 


♦ Tlic Asststuit Commii-ioncr is silirnt on ifce suljtfct. 
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Proofs of decrease in illicit 
production. • 


PENAL ACTION 
OF THE DEPART- 
MENT. 


IIEVIEW OF THE ADMINISTllATIOX OF THE OUWI 8FX?TIOX OF THE . 

method of account; and if a larger numher of /per.4oni have 
brouglit tlicmselves under intcifcrcncc in 1800-70 than in . 
18G8-C9, cfe., 2,080 against 1,270, llie cause has .1)ccti fliscovery of 
rather extensive, even if petty, illicit manufacture in the highly 
saliferous tracts of Pertahgurh ; hut, on the oilier Itand, despite 
the increase in persons cai»tured, the quantity of salt seized lias . 
fallen, from maimds 108-28-1 in 1808-00 to raaunds 83-21i-lo iii 
1809-70; and, most rc-assuring feature of all, U'c have it on. Mr. 
Hay’s authority that, during no corresponding period has there 
been less general scraping up of saliferous soil. On , the whole , 
then, there is ground for believing that talcing the province as 
a whole, there has, during 1809-70, been I6ss illicit manufacture , 
than usual. Migration of hereditary salt makers, their partial 
attraction to legalized works, and the vigorous support of judicial, 
authorities, arc the reasons assigned by the Assistant Commissioner 
for- this favorable condition of things. 


16. The penal action of the Department is exhibited in 
the following Tables, the first of which has already virtually 
received notice in the preceding paragraph : — 
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17. The next table showing what became of all those with 
whom the Department Avas compelled to interfere, possesses 
featmrcs of interest. Out of the total number 2,089, 1,696, or 

SriS per cent, were released by the Department after suffering Derartmenbliv 
no penalty, but the nominal one of destruction of works (usually 
consistiug of a pot or two, and neA’^er by any chance of air 
expensive plant^) and of such salt as may have been made. 

Of these 1,696 persons 1,608 /iad made salt, but less than one m peiii„r,, projv.cHu,, 

seer; three were set at large as infirm, and only So or 5 -01 per 

cent, of the whole number released for want of proof, or in 

other Avords, by reason of imperfect justification of our first for wani of proi.r. 

interference with them. These statistics show the working of 

the system introduced under Government Order 152 A of the 

9th October 1867, under the earlier system, most, if not all of 

the 1,608 persons abovenamed as having made salt, would have 

been prosecuted, and as the history of our prosecutions proves, 

by far the larger, portion would have been conAucted and 

punished. 

18. Of the 393 persons whom we have prosecuted Ave knOAV Number cmnmittvJ t.' 
the fortune of all but 19, and it is highly satisfactory to find Crimimii Court ■=. 
that of the cases deoided when the year closed, no less than 

91'17 per cent, were convicted. This percentage is more likely Poiveufatre of 1‘onvlelioii-!. 

to increase than to decline ' when the accounts for the year are 

completed, and it is abeady more than six per cent, better than 

the entire result of 1868-69, AA'hen but 83*27 per cent, of our jmprormmi nr ,-o>»p „-»i 

cases were successfully prosecuted. The improvement is much isns-co. 

to the credit of our local ofideers as a body, and testifies to great 

care and judgment in their preparation of cases. 
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to be precise on these matters, for the pbmse « '• 

)njure up visious of vroeful injury to valuable p p<? * 
disguised as a lenient procedure. 


• It is not amiss 
rritb some persons, conjure up 


t Fire men absconded. 


X Seven znen 
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imprisonment, 

and who paid fines. 


Tendencr to prefer impri- 
sonment to fine. 


inereasinff in Onih, 


REHEW OF THE APM^STRATIOX OF THE OUDII SKCTIOX OF THE ' 

19. The following tabic shows llic punishriicnts awarded.bjr 
Criminal Courts, the number of persons who underwent impri- , 
sonment, and of those who, rather than go to jail, paid jine#;— . 
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20. Out of 34;1 persons, 210, or 61 -oS percent., underwent 
imprisonment, and the remaining 131, or 38*42 per cent., paid 
fines, of which the incidence, per head, was Es. 10-7-1. 

21. In one respect, this table exhibits a condition opposed 
to that prevalent in the Iforth- Western Provinces, where,' among 
departmental criminals, the tendencr is to par, rather than go 
to jaU. . Gradually, in Oudh, the proportion of* those who accept 
imprisonment is increasing, and this inclination has been especi- 
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ally marked dm-ing 1869-70, as tlie folloiring comparative fi«»ures 
■will show : — ^ o 

lu 1869-70 the number of those who nrent to jail rather 

than pay fines w.'is ... ... ... ... 61-55 per cent. 

In 186S-69 ... ... ... ... sp.ss „ 

In 1867-68 ... ... ... ... go-gs „ 

In 1866-67 ... ... ... ... SO’IO „ 

!From these data the ii^sistant Commissioner infers that the inferoneo that weaUiiicr 
■wealthier of the professed salt makers are ahandouing illicit ^^rkei-s in saline sub- 
practices : indeed he goes so far as to say “ have now altogether 
given up the practice.” But it is scarcely safe to generalize as i”' 
yet, for during the year now under consideration, a principal 
feature has been the number of cases of domestic manufacture not yet safe to reU- <>i). 
discovered in the Pertabgurh Circle, which were certain to 
involve a considerable pinportion of a poorer class of woi-ksi’s, 
and to add to the number of those who would he likel.y to prefer 
imprisonment (which carries with it provision, and that ample 
and excellent, of food) to payment of a considerable sum : while 
the fact that even now, more than a third of those convicted 
have preferred to escape imprisonment by paying sums, the 
average of which was considerably above the average incidence 
of the preceding foiu’ years, proves that we still have to deal 
with no inconsiderable proportion of a comparatively wealthy A lar^c perwnh-i?.' .<.1511 
class. Ability to put down ten rupees in bard coin removes, 
in India, tbe man who displays it from the list of those who must soiiment. 
be classed as indigent. 

22. JiTo cases, sufficiently remarkable to merit notice here, Ahsonce of imporhmt 
have occurred during the year. 

23. Such information as is possessed on the condition of MISCELLANEOUS- 
the saltpetre trade will he found in para. 29 of the accompanying Comiitiou of saitpi-in- 
report on the N’orth-Western Section of the Internal Bmnch. 

It may however here be noted that prices in Calcutta have risen 
from Es. o-ll to Bs. G-lIi per maund, and that exports in 
1869-70 were maimds 6,35,116 against 4,65,566 in 1868-09. 


21. Increase in out-turn of salt from saltjjetre refineries Out-tun} vf fnit fn>m 
is but nominal, being maunds 2,948-17-2 in 1869-70 against rofmori... 

maimds 2,925-19-5 in 1868-69. The increase in the number of 
refineries would waiTant our expecting better results, and inqui- 
ries are in progress with intent to throw, if possible, some light 
on the cause of what is rather a disappointment. This wn.v be 
found in tbe proclivity, alluded to in pam. 11, to sell all produce 
of these s mall concerns, as saltpetre; hut it is the dutv of a 
preventive establishment to take little for granted, and wc arc 
accordingly looking into the matter*. ?v^o compositions, under 
Section Vll of the Act, have been permitted in Oudli. 


Be.'ini riv- un'hr r5:i!r.. -t. 


25. Saltpetre salt, ?. e., that which is made in refineries, 
sells at from Bs. 4-8 to Bs. 5 per maund. 

26. A considerable decline in importations of taxed salt is nn- 
apparent, and bv the great inlet across the Cawnpove bridge, 

but maunds 4,97,393 "have gone into Oudh against mannas 
6,89,425 ill 1S6S-69,* while imports rid Shahjahanpore are van- jt,::-,.-. 


Since tlie above was writton, a cerfam IwViir?** Ivcorirc -i- 
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Apparent causes. 


KSTAIIUSIIME.VT. 

CasnnUics. 


Health of Force. 

Good. 


Dismissals. 
their percentage. 


Undesirable features. 


Causes of dismissals. 


A'll misconduct depart- 
mental. 

Absence of offence agaii 
the public. 


onsly stated at from 1,25,000 to l,50,7tl*2 inaimds, sliowjjig, in 
either case, a distinct falling' off, as compared Ariih earlier ycai*s; 
Scarcity of carriage and imwillingncs.s of capitalists to ri.sk in- 
vestments until something certain was known of the effect of the 
newly established local .salt M'orks, arc the causes advanced to 
account for the change^ in which there is nothing, after all, to 
cause much uncasinc.ss. Opening of salt works in Oiidli was 
sure to check ijujforlations, and the better such work.s succeed, 
the more marked will be their influence in this direction. Mean- 
while, wo shall derive our revenue from two sourco.s in lieu of 
one, and if the local Avorks fail, importations Avill be prompt to 
supply any void cfiuscd by an unanswered demand. 

27. Casualties, among the preventive force, are shoAA'^n in 
the folloAving table : — 
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28. The health of the men, all oxposme notwithstanding, 
has been good ; the death rate is nominal, for the one man, AA-lm 
died during the year, met his death by an accident, in nowise 
connected AVith his duties. 

29. Dismissals are, at first sight, much below those of 
.1868-69,. Avhen they amounted to 22'39 x)er cent. But in that 
year, Ave lumped all dismissals under one heading, whereas Ave 
now distinguish betAveen dismissals for misconduct, failures to 
rejoin, and removals for unfitness ; and the sum of these makes 
up 28*13 per cent., out of AA'hich 16*182 per cent, are for unfitness. 
This is far from satisfactory; wo have made no general reduction, 
which would naturally be the signal for ridding ourseh'es of pur 
less eligible hands ; and officers could not have been as careful 
in selection as they are bound to be, for anything like this 
proportion of remoA^als to be neccssaiy. The attention of the 
Assistant Commissioner has been directed to the matter, in . 
which he will doubtless cflect amendment! The causes AA’hich 
led to dismissal, in cases classed as misconduct, are displayed 
in the following table. The more heinous offences, collusion, 
falsification of records and reception of bribes, haA’^e • led, res- 
pectively, to 11*53 per cent., 30*76 per. cent, and 11*53 per cent., 
of the whole dismissals. It will be observed that all miscon- ’ 
duct Avas departmental. As against the public, the foi'ce has 
been void of all offence. 
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Criminal Court, ine oneuuc « rr''7? 

and the offender was convicted by the Oonrt. 

31. Four officers of the raui of Deputy Jtospootor ta™ ™r.r 

done duty in OudU dui-iug tlie year, f d ,*it4ar[but 

tuuW 1.470 nnle. TbU - ^ 

superior, Mr. Hay, in ^ the fii-st months of the 

works, and the imusual seventy of “"l^oor actinty, 

official yeiir made something less r respects, and very 

a matter of absolute necessity. , to details of cases Gcnoiaiij 
notably in the imppidant item of attention to^aem 

which were sent into Court, there ‘ ^ Kenvon have Notice of Officer.^. 

Uitu the u-ork of the year. ^os®. Da^jnd^w 

done fairly yell in out-door irorh. and . . modeinte 

as having been neefnl at the ne^ works, has done 
amount of ordinary duty in addition. 

32. The Assistant Commissioner, ^Hav^^^ bjt^ 

devote so much of liis time to the tjius worked so 

or^anizinjr a local manufacture ot Si , Qouunissioner, that 

mieh nn-der the immediate orders »f '^^priately from c.— — 

notice of his exertions vriU oome 5”',fbem?nitu«s that 

that gentleman than from me. 1 - ‘ ^ to neglect the 

Mr. Hay has not meanwhile m • Unties. 

more important of his routine and 

P. yr. TEEE, 

JJq,y. Commr. of <7arfo«. 
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Details connected with the Sooltanpoor Salt Works. 

(Extracts from a Beport hij Eahoo Kalee Narain Boy, Patrol, 

SooltanjworJ . 

43. I beg to notice the out-tura of the salt works attached 
to this beat. The products of the past year, 1869-70, amounted 
to maunds 6,23,309’33, being 12*44 per cent, below those of 
1868-69. 


Yeab. 

1 

Annuiil out-tuni. 





^Inunils. 

1869-70 ... 

... 

••• 

... 

6, 23, 309-33 

1868-69 ... 

... 

... 

... 

7, 11, 931-26 

1867-68 ... 

... 

... 

... 

6,76,907-80 

Correspondinw 12 months of 1866-67 

... 

... 

... 

C.72.902-.12 


The season for the production of salt was rery unfavorable 
during .the past year, specially during the months of July, Sep- 
tember, October, and even in jOecember 1869, on account of heavy 
showers that fell at short intervals during the above months. 
While, during the preceding year, 1868-69, the weather being 
dry and favorable, salt was produced plentifully even in the rainy 
seasons ; although, as •will be seen in the annexed Statement, the 
salt works have progressed, the number of wells and pans having 
increased, still the season was so unfavorable as to have aifcctcd 
seriously the j)roduce of salt. 

Again, during the preceding year, 1868-69, o-wing to the 
drought, the bullocks being employed in the salt works sufrered 
very little from starvation, as the manufacturers had a suflicient 
store of fodder, with which they managed to feed them till the 
end of the year, and the bullocks were kept in pretty good 
condition. But, in the beginning of the past year, when ail stores 
were exhausted, and when fodder was almost unprocui-able at 
any price, some of the bullocks died by starvation, and othoivs 
were reduced to skin and bone. Therefore, the work of the salt 
works was somewhat neglected till the month of August 38(59, 
when, again, the season being favorable, fodder bceame jdentiful, 
and the bulioeks began to recover strength. Q'he dcaih of many 
bullocks, and the enfeebled condition of the rest, contributed also 
to cause a decrease in the produce. 

44. I proceed now to enter into further details. Tlic sub- 
joined Statement has accordingly been prepared to exhibit the 
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4*5. It will ho seen in the above compamtivo statcineht 
of the annual produce of each salt work, that in all the Ja*^. 
Balt works, where the liakiraco cess was taken at a high mto, there 
has been a decrease in produce ; whereas, in the small Siilt works, 
where the cess Avns taken at a low rate, an increase has been 
exhibited. This eridontly shows that the imposition of a heavy 
cess, and the oppressive manner of obtaining it by the contrac- 
tors, have affected the prosperity of the works. 
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DETAILS C02WECTED WITH THE SOOLTAXPOOB SALT WORKS. 


The following comparative statement will show the number 
of wells and pans in each salt work separately attached to the 
Sooltanpoor salt works : — 


Salt Wobe. 

KtTHBE] 
VrSBE I 
XT THE 

Yeah 1 

as THAT 

S' VOBE 
EKB OF 

869-70. 

XraiBEBS THAT 

WBEE IS irons: 

AT TUB BSB OB 

Yeah 1868-69. 

ISCBEAEB. 

DreSEASE. 

Wells. 

Pans. 

Wells. 

Pans. 

\YeWs. 

Pans. 

Wells. 

Pans. 

nobaricicpo'or 


78 

1,108 

69 

1,067 

9 

41 



Basseerpoor ... 


37 

583 

39 

537 

••• 

28 

O 

• •• 

Sooltanpoor. ... 


. 40 

457 

37 

443 

3 

14 



Sndrana 


25 

319 

22 

315 

3 

4 

• •• 


Balpoor 


15 

236 

15 

245 

... 

• •a 


9 

Eulliawas 


3 

45 

3 

45 

... 

... 

• •• 


Biudpoor 


8 

75 

7 

67 

1 

8 

a*. 

• •• 

Slalimoodpoor 


13 

147 

16 

153 

... 

... 

3 

6 

Zahedpoor ... 


13 

70S 

13 

463 

• •• 

243 


... 

Sylana 


8 

170 

8 

101 


66 


... 

Total 


240 

3,830 

229 

3,439 

16 

408 

5 

15 

Beduct Decrease 



• •• 

... 

.6 

15 

• •• 

a.. 

2feb Increase 

\ 

... 

••• 

... 

••• 

... 

11 

391 

• • 



46. Prices in depdts, &c., both above and below line. Prices. 

Here I have to notice, that the price of Sooltanpoor salt, both Ocnoral Cuetsiations, 

above and below line, varied notably during the past year ; begin- 
ning from April 1869 at an average rate, below line 3 ’93 annas and 
above line ‘52 annas per maund, it very slightly fell in 2Iay 1809 
to 3‘87 below, and '48 annas above line ; when from Jime it again 
steadily rose till January 1870 and reached 4*12 per maund below, 
and "76 annas per maund above line, (that is, at the works) when 
it again declined in Pebruary 1870, until by the end of the year 
it reached 3 '87 below and ’48 annas above line per maund. 

47. The sub-noted table shows the variation in price, above 

line at the salt sources and at the leading mart below line, dmung s.iU. 

each month of the past year with averages : — 


Alosnt ASD Yeab. 

raiCES OF SOOLTASPOOB salt at the leadisc 
31ABTS, PEB AIAD^'Ji>. 

Anovr. Lute. 

Belov Lise, 

Sooltanpoor 
Salt Source. 

Arenige. 

Ilelbi. 

Arera;rt, 

Apra 1869 

Jlaj' „ 

June „ 

July „ 

August „ 

Septemljer „ 

October „ 

November „ 

December ., 

Jaiiuan' 1870 

February „ 

Matub " „ 

Total 

Average... ^ ... 

Annas. 

■49 

•45 

•48 

•45 

•49 

•5'2 

•61 

•65 

•72 

•73 

•59 

•4S 

Annas. 

•49 

*45 

•4S 

•45 

•49 

•5-2 

•64 

•65 

-72 

-73 

•59 

•4S 

Alinas. 

3-94 

3-S8 

3- 87 
406 
412 

4- 12 
419 
419 

4 19 
4-12 

4- 

3-SS 

Annas. 

3^14 

3-8S 

3- 87 

4- 06 

4-12 

4-12 

-l-IO 

4 19 

4 19 
4-12 

4- 

3-8S 

CC9 : C-C9 48-5C 4 <56 

1 » 

•56 1 ’50 j 4-03 1 4V5 

» J » 
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9P9entit]i; 

Beport on the Mayo Salt Mines, Ehewrah Salt Range. 

With three maps appended showing : — 

No. I. — Geological Sketch Survey of the environs. 

„ II. — Survey of the salt mines hill with contour lines. 

„ ni. — Survey of the Mayo Salt Mines with future working plan. 

The Beport is in five parts : — 

1. Geological description of the environs. 

S. Description of the hill in which the Mayo Salt Miucs arc 
situated. 

S. Description of the salt mines and the present mode of working. 

4. Description of tlie future working plan. 

5. Chemical analysis of the salt. 


X , — geological desorijition of the environs of the Mayo Salt Mines 

with Map No. I. 


1. One conformable series of strata occur in the neighbour- cror/wicAii 
hood of Khewrah, which we call the sandstone and salt forma- ex\”koss^‘''' 
tion of the salt range. 

2. This formation is far the most prevalent. Of much less Sandstone and Salt 
importance, where the salt mines are concerned, is the nummuli- fo™“tion. 

tic limestone formation, which overli^ the other, and appears 
only, in small parts, in the imlnediate neighbourhood. .An- 
other formation, that is, the coal formation of the salt range, 
occurs only in traces. We have a recent formation on our map, 
that of debris from destroyed strata of the salt formation. There 
is also trap, but in such small quantities, and cropping up 
so frequently, that I had no time to bring all the out-croppings 
on the map. 

3. The sandstone and salt formations are divided on the map ificUion o/ strata. 

into altogether seven different strata. 

The following are all the strata firom above downwards : — 

strata. TLickne.^. Average. 


Kecent form — ^Detris of Gypsum, &o. 

Limestone form — Nummulitio limestone 

Coal formation — Coal, Alumshale and Marl ... 

c. j 1 . i» f Green Sandstone . 

Sandstone for- 

rnation. Sandstone ... 

Salt formation — Upper l.a 3 'er of w’liitc Gypsum 

Brick-red marl, or G^’psum 

Brown Gypsum ... 

' Lower Layer of white Gypsum .. 

‘ Salt marl and salt 

Volcanic — ^Trap piercing through the lower strata 
between the upper laj'cr of while Gypsum and 
- Tlic total thickness of ihc— 
Sandstone formation is 
Salt formation 


100 ’— 200 ’ 


100’— 150' 
400’— SOO' 


150 

200 ’ 

20 ’ 

COO' 

125' 

COO' 


60'— 200' ISO 
SO'— 200' MO 
200 ' 200 
COO' COD' 
up to the bound.ir}* 
red Sandstone. 

... 1,323 fvti. 

... 1,075 „ 




Total sandstone and salt formations ... 2,400 f*^:. 
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HEPOIIT ON THE MAVO SAT^T 


SOTEEFICUT. STRBCmmE 
OF THE ENVmOSS OF THE 
3IU>£S. 


GEOIOQICAE FOIUTATIOIf. 
XAmestone. 


4 Tlio most cliaractcristic strata of tills formation arc ^thc 
grcon sandstone and the hrick-red gypsum. The former constithtes 
ttiecroumof all the heights. The hrick-red gypsum , crops out 
on the base of the hiDs, and in the gorges, and is the indicator 
of the salt formation all over the salt i*angc. There are enormous 
quantities of brick-red gypsum atKlicwrah, not only low down in 
the gorges, but high up towards tho‘ summit of the hills, indicating 
the enormous riches of salt uithin them; 

6. The Geological Skotcli Survey, !Map Ko. I, consists of 
one ground plan and three vertical sections. 

C, The superficial structure of the neighbourhood is as 
follows : — • 

The base of the hills extends from west to cast. Tlie plains 
extend to the south. A large gorge, the IVIitthapatan, or Klicwwh 
Gorge, stretches tlirough the midst of the hills from north to 
south. This gorge has various side gorges. On the right side 
Girum H^ass, Kcari Kass, Gliamma Kass, Gaeder Kass. On the 
left side, Attral Kass, (this is not down on the map), Kalre 
Kass, Little and Great Bhundcr Kass, Biliwalla Kass, Kcrwaiy 
Kass and 'Utschlo SoutI Kass. Parcel to the Great Khewrab 
Gorge are the Sandre Kass and Malkana Kass, hoth on the cast. 
To the west we have another largo gorge running from cast to 
west, called Dalecri Kass.. This Lalccri ICass lias tlirec side 
gorges running up to the right, the Jalccanwalla ICass, Atalra 
Kass, and Kalapnncc Kass. 

7. Two largo hills form the northern boimdaiy of our map, 

the Tohar hill and the Anlicre. These lie in line with the other 
high part of tlie range and stand like two colossi one on either 
side of the Great Elhcwrah Gorge. The Anhere is towards the 
east connected unth a range of other sandstone hills, which tend 
.southwards, and hecomc gradually lower in that direction, until 
they nearly reach the plains, and the eastern boundary of our 
map is therefore formed by sandstone liills like the northern 
boundary. To the south we hare again two groups of sandstone 
hills on. each side of the great gorge. On the right are the hills of 
Siroola, Ootti, and Mahre. The Lrangur hill stands to the left. 
These liills, with the exception of Ootti, are aU veir low. One 
conical hill of sandstone stands in front of the eastern boundary of 
sandstone hills, and is called Lhcr. To the west beyond the 
houndaiy of our map, a break occurs’ in the hills running 
south, the plains cutting in between them. H'itliin the circle 
of sandstone hills lies the great salt formation of Khcwiah, 
which is here raised to a considerable height, so that the treasures 
of salt which it contains arc easily accessible at a level above 
the water level of the gorges. The raised salt formation is 
divided by the Khcwriih. Gorge into two parts. The smaller part 
to the east consists of the Mayo Salt Mines Hill, and a small range 
of gypsum hills south of it. The larger part of the salt formation 
to the west consists of the liills, Niwri, lleenda, and Gitealli. The 
latter, especially, is very much higher than the Mayo Salt Mines 
HiU. ■ . 

8. The geological formations extend themselves as fol- 
lowis : — 

Great masses of limestone are deposited above the green sand- 
stone in the north of Tohar, Anhere, &c. We also very, soon 
reach this formation, when going up. tneKhewrah, or Mitthapatan 
Gorge, a littlefurther northward than onr map illustrates. On the 
map' the limestone appears at fom* places, behind Tohar, 
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above AnlierCj at E.uttecl3unny. or . Cliovkcc 21, and cast ol' 
ITenvary, between Dhcrand Drangur. 

9. The green sandstone, as mentioned before, crowns all 
the heights, except those of the salt fonnation, and is found on 
the summits of all the sandstone hills just described, and also 
exists in large quantities on Drangm*. The two other strata of 
the sandstone formation, the blue marl and the red sandstoiie, 
form anntdar belts round the green sandstone. The blue marls 
form a narrow ring, the red sandstones a ^vider one. All the latter, 
east of the gorge, forms one continuous tract, if wc except two 
very small bits on the top of the jHajm Salt Mines Hill. IVcst of 
the great gorge, we have a continuous tract of red sandstone, 
running due north and south. 

10. The salt formation begins with the brick-red cAqisum, if 
we omit the small layer of white gypsum Avhich mostly, l)ut not 
invariably, occurs between the brick-i-ed gyiisum and the red 
sandstone. The brick-red gypsum crops out on the south side, on 
the slope of the hills towards the plains, and again far up in the. 
Khewrah Gorge below the sandstone formation. It surronnils 
the great raised centre of the salt formation, and for the most, 
part covers it. The red gypsum is a most peculiar brick-red 
colom’ed mixture of clay and crystallized gypsum. One mighi, 
as well call it brick-red marl, but I prefer the former expression, 
because thn gypsum is the principal constituent of the mixture. 
Below the brick-red gypsum, the brown gjqisum appears. This 
mixture is similar in composition to brick-red gypsum ; there is 
only a difference in the colour, that is, it is brown instead of 
brick coloured. Largo masses of this so-called brown gypsum 
appear -in the KheuTah or Mitthapatan Gorge, between Ivalre 
Kass and Bhunder Kass on the left side, and opposite these again 
on the right side of the gorge at the foot of Tricki hill, iiluch 
brown marl appears up along the Bhunder Gorge, and still more 
all up Kcari Gorge. Below the brown gypsum lies a thick layer 
of white gjqjsum. This is coloured on the map with cobalt blue, 
the same as the small layer which occasionally occurs between 
the brick-red gypsum and the sandstone formation. V)~c call the 
latter the upper, and the former the lower white gyjisuni. 
These lower strata are much developed in the Bhunder, ^lalkana, 
and lower end of the Biliwalla Gorges. There arc also complete 
hills of it, one south of the Deputy Collector’s bungalow, opposite 
to Leenda and GiteaUi, and another further to the south, the " Hiri 
Lara Ke Kabar.” (Name derived from the plunder and murder of 
a marriage jiroecssion). There is a nearly continuous formation 
of this stratum extending from Biliwalla Gorge to ilalkana Gorge, 
all along the slope of the hills west and south of Drangur, which 
includes layers of limestone perforated with small holes. Thi-? 
latter which is only a few feet thick, but very pure, occuns in tluj 
Bhunder Gorge, in Malkaua Gorge, and even in the lower part of 
Biliwalla Gorge, &c. The GiteaUi hill takes its name from the 
large, quantity of small pieces of tliis limestone lying about on 
its summit. 


11. The next deposit below the gypsum it! the salt marl 
which includes the strata of pure workable salt. It appear- uu 
the siu'facc at the following places: — On the ^layo Salt Idine- llili, 
on the south-west side extending from abovt; Buugy nrine t > 
below Phurwaila mine, on the south-east side of liie ^fay'i >'.!t 
Clines Hill, between $oqiewal mine :tndthe old Chinuw:-.';'. nsii. '. 
and beyond Cliingwalla. The salt ‘Jeam als.j cr.-p- oti*. in tie; ir*--!. 



SaU brine. 


Slfcaa ^ ttreel irater. 


Debris foni!ati(<Q. 


lit cosipositioa. 


XOlCiSlC F0E3UTI0X. 
Trap. 


DEPORT OX THE SfAYO SALT 

water drain aborc Soojewal, and in the deep cutting of, the raid 
from the IMuiidi to Soojewal, east of 33iliwalla mine. The next 
considerable outcropping is at the foot of Mount Lccnda. Op- 
posite this place on the left side of the gorge along the foot of 
the gypsum lull, near the Deputy Collector’s bungalow, the salt 
sboirs itself at various points, proving its uninterrupted connection. 
The salt in former limes must have extended over the gorge, and 
its removal by water may have very much contributed to the 
formation of the Klicwrah Gorge. Tlicre is also salt up at Kiari, 
for on the left side of the road going up the hill very near 
Ko. 31 Cliowkee, a single block of salt is to be setn amongst. 
the debris, twenty feet above the base of the Klicwrab Gorge, at 
the mouth of Gliamma Kass. Crossing over these hills to flic west, 
we find at their foot, in the Daleeri Gorge, two groups of old salt 
mines, and still further to the west wo see salt cropping out 
in the gorge itself. An entirely detached piece of salt simSar to 
that in Ghamma Kass is also visible on the road from the Mundi 
to Soojewal to the right near the Soojewal Chowkcc. This piece 
of salt lies in the debris of gypsum and salt marl. These arc all 
the places where salt crops out, except in one instance, which is 
most interesting. In Xabra ICass, contrary to all rales, the salt 
crops out for a length of forty feet between the brick-red gypsum 
and the red sandstone. 

12. Salt brine is an invariable companion of the salt in the 
range. 

13. The Great Kbewrab or Ulittbapatan Gorge brings a 
small stream of perfectly sweet water from the limestone strata 
near Choah. This str<Mun is intercepted at a place in the midst 
of the red sandstones by a weir built across the gorge, from 
which the sweet water is carried down the gorge to the ^age of 
Khewrah by an aqueduct. Below it, yet in the reach of the red 
sandstone, the water becomes saltish, and more and more so, till 
it leaves the bills a perfect brine. There is a very small well 
of saltish water in the ujjper part of Bili^valla, south of Chingwalla, 
on the left side of the gorge. It comes, therefore, out of that 
range of hill which lies between Biliwolla and Iverwaiy. There 
is salt water in the Daleeri Kass, and sweet water comes 
fromaweU high up at Kalapanee. Daring aU seasons there 
is also sweet water in the Sandrcc Kass. 

14. An important, although quite recent formation, remains 
to he spoken of, that is, the formation of debris from disinte- 
grated strata of salt marl and gypsum, mixed with day, into a 
compact mass, very hard when dry, and consisting of gypsmn, 
the above-mentioned limestones from between the gypsum, red 
and green sandstones, and brown clay, which in some instances . 
even contains great pieces of pure rock salt. The lajgest masses 
of this formation lie on the south and west sides of Mayo Salt 
Mines HiD, where in course of time, large strata of smt marl 
have been washed out. Another large deposit of this deb^ is 
in Daleeri cut through by various side gorges. The old mines 
in Daleeri lie behind this debris, some of which is also met 
with on the slope of Kiwri hill, .where the salt crops out near 
Chowkee 31. 

YOLCAiaC POEMATIOK— TBAP. 

15- Black trap filled with stdlated crystals appears all over 
the great salt formation. It always crops out on the top of the 
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brick-red gypsum, on the small layer of \rMte gypsum, between 
brick-red gypsum and red sandstone. The quantity is nowhere 
great, and sometimes the veins are scarcely one foot thick. The 
number of places where it appears is so great that I would not 
have had suflBlcient time to show them ^ on the map. It. is 
found nearly everywhere between the salt and sandstone foiin- 
ations;' for ^instance, high up in Mitthapatan Gorge, at the 
mouth of Attral Kass, on the north side of Mayo Salt lilines 
HiU, and all over the brick-red gypsum, and white gypsum, 
from Nerwary to the upper end of Bhnnder GKjrge, also upon 
Mwri, &c., &c. 

16. It has not been met with in the mines, but there is 
no doubt that some time or other it will be found there, because it 
must have forced its way through the salt strata in order to 
appear on the surface of the brick-red or upper white gypsum. 

STRIKE AND EALL OF THE STRATA. 

17. There are two causes which bave determined the ulti- strike and Fall of sira*.t 
mate position of the strata in the environs of Kbcwrali. The 

one is the general elevation of the salt range striking from cast 
to west, and the others the special elevation of the salt forma- 
tion on both sides of the Kbewrah Gorge. This latter eleva- 
tion must have taken place simultaneously with the eruption of 
the trap. The great sandstone hills in the north, Tobar, and 
Anhere, faU to the north. The southern sandstone hills, Dmn- 
gur, Siroola, and Malu’e, fall gently to the south. Tliosc hills 
which form the eastern boundary lie generally horizontally (sec 
the three vertical sections on Map No. I). Corresponding to 
the sandstone strata lie those of the salt formation, directly 
below. In the midst of the belt of sandstone hills is the 
great raised centre of the salt formation, which is divided un- 
equally by the Great Kbewrah Gorge. The strata of this central 
salt formation fall northwards and southwards and dip below 
the sandstone strata in the east, gradually dipping also at their 
western extremity towards the west. The eastern part of the 
salt formation is cut into 'very deeply by the Biliwalla Gorge, 
and large salt strata must have formeily existed, which are now 
destroyed, and have only left great layers of debris behind, (see 
vertieal section C D). The western part seems still .to be covered 
up. The middle gorge, Ghamma Kass, wliich coiresponds to 
Biliwalla Kass, is not cut into so deeply, and the salt layers 
below mnst be now lying undisturbed corresponding with the 
treasures of salt which we must suppose to exist below the highly 
raised Gitealli, Leenda, and Nimi ; but it is doubtful if the pure 
salt itself is raised so high, everywhere, as to allow of explora- 
tion : the following are some of the irregularities in the position 
of the strata : — 

IS. The thick layer of gypsum below the Deputy Collector’s 
bungalow, which ought to fall to the south, starting from 
the midst of the raised salt formation, lies ncai-ly horizontal, 
and, when approaching Biliwalla Gorge, sinks ra])i(lly to the 
north. The same set of this layer is noticed near Leenda, ‘ 
opposite the Deputy Collector’s bungalow. There has, howe\'cr, 
been very great desti-uction amongst the strata there, mo.-t 
probably caused by previous out-washing of the underlying salt 
strata, by the water of the Kbewrah Gorge. No irregularity 
exists along the gorge at this place. The strata of gypsum, 
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irregular as their positions arc, arc identical on cither side of the 
gorge between Lecnda and tlio Deputy Oollccfcor’.s hill. The same 
polished stones which are found at the foot of Lecnda in the 
gorge are also found opposite, along the road below the Deputy 
Collector’s bungalow. 

19. The very high peak, Ootti, consists of layers of green 
sandstone which are raised nearly vertical. Corresponding vith 
these tlic red sandstone north of them is also in an upright position. 
At some places in thc'Gaedcr Gorge it is even turned beyond the 
vertical, so that the brick-red gypsum which follows it seems to 
overlie it, whilst its position must be below it. Section A, B 
on the map is drawn across Ootti, G.aedcr Kass, and Gitcalli. 

, 20. Between Atalra Kass and ICalaponi Kass lies, in the 

midst of red sandstone, a detached piece of blue marl, which looks 
as if it had slipped down to that place from a higher point. 

21. There arc no known strata at Ihi.s place u?idcrlying the 
salt stratai The thickness of the latter is calculated at COO feet 
from measurements of the Mayo Salt ]\Iincs Jlill, but we liavc 
never reached the bottom of the strata there. The number of 
these is five, hut some of them might on future exploration prove 
to he identical, and thus the real thickness of the kuouTi strata 
would he less than as above cstiinalcd. 

22. The Mayo Salt Mines Dill is isolated by gorges on three 
sides, and on the fourth, which is not so much isolated, the strata 
dip down under the sandstones in such a way that the salt gets 
out of reach of exploration by the present inode. Tlie probable 
extent of. the strata . of the Mayo Salt Mines is therefore pretty 
accurately known fi’om all sides. The area over which salt can 
exist, above the level of the Khewrah gorge, is seen in Sections ' 
E, E and C, D, Sections A, B and E ; E show also the supposed 
area of the reachable salt strata west of the Kliewrah Gorge, 
and we find that the area of the latter is equal to foiur times 
that of the former. The distance from Ohowkee Ko. 31, where 
salt crops out on the eastern slope of Niwri, to the nearest old 
mines on the western slope of Gitealli, is a whole mile, and over 
all this space we must expect the ‘salt on both sides to he con- 
nected. . 

23. The thick saltscaras in wliich the mines are worked, arc 
built up from successive smaller layers of salt. These layers wc 
may properly call year-rings or annual formations. Each layer 
represents the formation of salt in the great brine lake during 
the period of one year. 

24. These annual deposits vaiy in thickness fi’om half a foot 
to two feet. The salt is whiter in the middle of the layer than 
elswhere. The edge of the layers is red, and clay even 
occurs, more or less, between some of them. At some places 
the clay between the year-rings is impregnated with epsom salt 
which shows itself in the form of an efflorescence. As we shall 
see hereafter, at one place in Phurwalla mine, an extraordinarily 
large quantity of Epsom salt is accumulated in a marl which 
covers the Phurwalla salt seam. 

26. The following minerals are found in the environs of 
Khewrah: — 

Goal and Alum shale. 

26" The coal is found ndth alumshale at Eutteebunny, the 
former one foot thick, the latter two feet thick overlying the coal. 
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27. It seems tliat tlie formation to wMcli this coal belongs 
is independent of the sandstone and the limestone formatioxis, 
and only occasionally appears between them. About four miles 
north-west from KheTrrah are the coal mines of Pid, where 
coal has been worked for some time out of a seam four feet thick. 

At this place layers of limestone with graphites lie immediately 
above the coal formation. Some laminated coal or coal-slate is 
found even in Khewrah gorge at the mouth of Attral Kass, north 
of Kahi Kass. It is, however, very difficult to say what forma- 
tion it belongs to. 

28. Salt . — The salt which is worked out from the jirayo ?ai.t. 

Salt Mines is of a purity such as few known salt mines of the 

earth can yield. There is no such salt in England, nor in most 
mines on the Continent. Sometimes beautiful clear crystals are 
found several inches in diameter. 

- The colom* of the salt from the mine is generally red (brick- 
colour), hut sometimes more or less white. 

Eor chemical analyses of Lahore salt and of the Khewrah 
salt, see page 90. 

iEpsom salt . — Sulphate of magnesia is found in very small r.pfoM sai.t. 
quantities between the salt layers, and in a larger quantity in the 
salt marl at a certain place in Phurwalla mine. 

Gypsum . — ^This constant companion of all salt layers is in liTPscK. 
abundance at Khewrah. 

White gypsum, hrick-red gypsum, and gypsum in crystals or 
selenite are there in great quantities. 

The white gypsum of Khewrah makes a good plaster and is 
also used for masonry. No anhydrite has been found up to the 
present time. 

Calcite . — Carbonate of lime, — incrustations one inch thick, rAMirn. 
of a beautiful white colom:, — are found on the top of some hills in 
the green sandstone strata. 

Trap . — Trap is found at many places. It is of a black colour thap. 

and full of stellated crystals. 

In the trap is found — 

Quartz in nodules — Of half an inch in length. Quartz QnAnrzjK ciivrTAt< \s 
crystals of a reddish colour, half an inch thick, are met witli 
between the gypsum and red sandstone. Some of the crystals 
.which I found were enclosed in gypsum. 

Iron pyrites — ^Are formd in the coal, in the limestone, and ipox i'vnn> 
in small quantities in the gypsum. 

Iron ore . — Hydrous oxyde of iron is found in the nummuli- u-.^s om: 
tic limestone in the form of decomposed crystals of iron pyrites. 

There is also a layer of very weak iron ore on the base of tlic 
nummulitic limestone. It is mixed with a hard clay which con- 
tains no lime. 

This iron ore appears at Rutteehunny in large quantities. I 
also met some of it near the coal mines at Pid. 

Galena . — Sulphide of lead is found in small cubes of one- ..n l-.a 

eighth to one-fourth inch thickness on the green sandstone bills. 

It is .contained in a dolomitic sandstone, and by decomposition of 
the latter is spread in small quantities over the ground on the 
slope of several lulls. I found the mineral on the northern slojw 
of the Siroola hill. The natives gather the galena and use it in 
a finely powdered state as a remedy for inflamed eyes. 
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Washing clay.— A clay is dug out by the natives at various 
places, and used for vrashing doth. The substance is of a. violet 
colour and may be tlie result of decomposition of trap. It is 
found in the strata of the lower white gypsum. 

JPolisJied Stones . — Stone slabs with beautifully polished black 
sur&ces are found between the layers of gypsum at the foot of 
the Leenda hill in the i^ewrah Gorge. The same slabs, but not 
of such great beauty, occm* also on tbe opposite side of the gorge 
below the Deputy Collector’s bungalow. 

Casts of salt crystals in Sandstone . — ^Very interesting is the 
occurrence of the casts of salt crystals on sandstone slabs ‘in the 
upper green sandstone formation. The very same pseudomorphous 
crystals are found in Cheshire above the salt formation, and in 
Germany they appear in the Keuper formation which overlies the 
salt-bearing mnschelkalk. The formation of the crystals is ex- 
plained in the following way : — 

On a flat shore covered with a layer of freshly deposited 
mud after the evaporation of the salt water, the resulting salt 
crystals were formed in the mud in such a way that half of their 
surface was exposed and the other half lay buried, further 
evaporation caused the mud to harden. :^er this had hap- 
pened the level of the sea-water again rose, and the tide flowing 
over the hardened mud dissolved the crystals, bringing sand 
which was deposited in' a thin layer over the mud. Tins sand 
also entered into the spaces left by the dissolved crystals, forming' 
casts of them. Other layers of mud and sand settled upon the 
first ones, and the same process of crystallization may have been 
repeated or not. In the hardened state in which we now find 
the layer, — the mud as marl, the sand in the form of sandstone 
slabs, — the casts of the crj^stals are. all found as they ought to 
be found, *. e., on the loioer side of the saUdstone slabs. They 
appear when the marl is washed away by the rain. Some crystals 
are very beautiful and show that pyramidal form which is so 
characteristic of salt produced by evaporation. 


II . — Description of the hill in which the Mayo Salt Mines are 
situated (with Map No. II.) 

29. The jVIayo Salt 3Iincs Hill is bounded on the west by the 
Great Khewrah Gorge, on the north by the Great Bhunder Gorge, 
and on the south by the Biliwalla Gorge. On the eastern boun- 
dary the side gorges ai Bhunder and Biliwalla have a water- 
shed between them by wliich the hill is connected uith the sand- 
stone hills eastwards. The upper part of the hiU, which is repre-. 
sented by the GOO feet contom- line, is of oblong shape, extending 
cast-south-cast to west-north-west and depressed on the south. 
On tlie south side the hill is at first very steep and afterwards falls 
gradually towards the Biliwalla Gorge, which is 50 to 100 feet 
deep. On the north the hill slopes very gradually from the 
.summit and then falls down so abruptly to the Bhunder Gorge 
that, for the greater part, it is impossible for one ‘to descend 
into from the hill. The south-westci’n slope of the hill is partly 
occupied by the village of Khewrah. The rest of the village with 
the Government buildings occupies the space between the Great 
Khewrah atid Biliwalla Gorges. 

30. The Government buildings consist of a salt-weighing 
house, 130 feet long and 45 feet wide, uith four pairs of scales; 
31oonshee*s- barracks on a space 130 feet long and. 110 feet m'de; 
and a serai 500 feet long. There are also two bridges on the 
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road to Pind Padun Klian, a small oiie crossing the mouth of the 
BiHwaUa Gorge and a very large one crossing the Kheurah Gorge 
(see Geological Map No. 1). 

31. Map No. II shows how far tJie different mines extend Jkserifihn of 
into the interior of the hill. The Buggy mine docs not jienetrate 

far into it, but only goes up to the 600 feet contour line and is 
still 1,000 feet from the centre of the hiU. • Phumulla and Mukhad 
mines only occupy a small belt in the southern corner, outside 
of the 600 feet contour line. The Soojewal mine alone approaches 
the centre of the hill, but it cannot extend much farther to the 
north-west on account of the falling down of the strata. The 
other old mines are mostly still nearer the siu-facc. On the whole 
northern side of the hill no salt at all crops out, but towards the 
south, the contrary is the case.. The action of the water in the rains 
on the salt, or salt marl, is very considerable. Various measures 
had to be taken to protect even the mines atxjresent w*oi*kcd from 
the destructive action of the water. There is a large crater in the 
gypsum above Soojewal (see 600 feet contom* line). Prom the 
bottom of this crater holes are excavated by the water in some salt 
layers, and the outflow of the water through the hundred feet di’ift, 
which was made to drain the crater, is interrupted. When this drift 
is repahed, the fresh Avater will flow through it southwards, 
and be carried away by the drain, wliich is constructed behind 
the mouth of the Soojewal Tunnel. K the water had been left 
in the crater, and no outflow had been provided, a natural shaft 
might in a few years have been hollowed out by it right 
into the Soojewal mine. We have a large specimen of such a 
shaft in the so-called Kabuterketred, which goes down from the 
surface of the hill into Phm’waUa mine and is 212 feet deep. 

Another very deep shaft has been formed by the water at a place 
south-east of the Phurwalla mine entrance and south-west of the 
Soojewal Tunnel entrance. This shaft is not so vide as Kabuter- 
ketred, and is as regular as if it had been made artificially. A very 
large crater of 200 feet diameter has been formed in the salt marl 
west of the Phurwalla mine entrance. There is a second crater, 
not quite so regular, south of the former. Several slips have also 
occiured on the steep side of the lull owing to the action of the 
water. One slip caused the falling in of part of the Thomson’s 
drift, which leads into the Buggy mine. Another is ready to 
occur on the slope of the hill east of the Soojewal mine. There 
was a small drain made here, but without success. The place is 
just in the level of the 700 feet contour line, and on the map it is 
marked “ Earth cutting for water drainage.” 

32. To the destructive action of the water on the salt hill is 
chiefly due the falling in of the old mines. We must therefore 
work the salt mines as safely as possible in future, not only for 
the sake of the miners, but also in the interests of Government. 


III . — JDescription of the Salt jUiiies and the present mode of xtorl:- 
ing, (leith jlap 3”o. III.) 

33. Embedded in the salt marls of the hill at Rhevrrah are 
the A'arious thick seams of pure salt, which form the ro^ourcp'; 

of the IMavo S.alt Mines. 

• 

3-1'. Those now worked arc called the BuggA'and 
mines. The next largest cxcaA-ations are the I’liurwal!;*. aiid 
:Mukhad mines, neither of Avhich are Avorked now, but are 
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and Imvo boon Knn'oyod. Tlicre was nnotbor hrj^ mUWf Gbln^alla, 
cast of Soojcwil, l)ut its ontmiiccs have fallen in. Very little w to 
bo seen of the Biihvnlln mine, mid some Olliers ore mere , boles, 
or arc entirely covered up now, sueb as — 

Fflkirfl'ki-lnHltlf. 

^lutnalln. 

liftWftlft. 

Shaho, &(t., 

The situation of nil these mines is given on ^fap Ko, Jt 
The vertical section tUrongU tlic four surveyed mines (Map 
No. IH) sliow.s the workable salt swims whicb arc now Jcuown, 
in the following order from above downwards: — 


Buggy wine— U|»]»<;r ucam ... 

Salt. 

r^:u 

25 

Salt marl, 
IVl. 

< »• 

Marl fcatn ... 

•«* 

10 

Middle »!«im ... 

... JOO 


Marl K-aw ... 


25 

J^owerfifam ... 

50 


Between Buggy and Swjjowat, marl 

*** 

300 

Soojcwal mine— Soojewal ream 

50 

• •• 

Between Soojewnl nnd I’Jjunvalla, marl 

••• « • » 

110 

Plturw.'iIIa fwm 

... 50 

**» 

ToTJlt TOlCKJtESS 

... 275 

275 


Tlic Mukbnd salt seam has only been surveyed to about 30 
feet tbich, but it is doubtless tbo uxipor and eastern continuation 
of the Soojcwal salt scam. 

35. There arc live worhablc salt scams, ■a'ilb an ngsregafe 
thiclincss of 275 feet. BeUveen these He salt marl strata, and 
thin, unworkable salt seams, in all at least 275 feet thick, making 
a total thickness of 550 feet. To these we may add 50 feet of 
marl over the upper Buggy salt seam and thus estimate the whole 
thickness of the known strata to be equal to COO feet. It is, how- 
ever, not quite certain if some of these strata may not in future 
be found to be identical ivith each other. It is certain, howci’cr, 
that the Phurwalla seam is not identical with that of Soojcwal 
or Mukhad, because the Phunmila mine lies immediately 
below the Mukhad mine. Tot tlicro may Iw a relation between 
the Soojcwal and Buggy salt seams. 'Tlic Soojewal scam may 
not actually be connected with the Buggy seams, yet the former 
, might be a detached part of the latter, separated by a fault 
in the stratum, aud yet originally one and the same stratum. 
If this he the case we should not hare to count so many scams. 
The question will probably be decided after a connection has 
been made between Soojewal and Baggy. Per tbo working 
of the mines it is immaterial whether the strata of both are 
identical or not, because the manner in whieli both salt deposits 
' are supposed to extend remains the same in either case. The 
position of the four surveyed mines is clearly shown by the 
ground plans (Maplfo. III). The size of the ’mines will best 
be conceived from the quantity of salt which has been excavated. 
Each cubic foot of excavation we take to equal maunds of 
salt. It is not less than this, because the wasted small salt 
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lies outlie floor of the mines is already deducted and is not 
added to the excavated space. The following arc the dimensions 
and contents of the four surveyed mines : — 


ZIixz. 

Itcccr. 

Sooizwix. 1 

1 

rnritrxiu. 

MrrniD, 

Length parallel to the strata in feet 

350 

800 

800 

103 

Width in the slope in feet 

125 

350 

125 

130 

Thickness of the excavated strathm 
infect 

192 

30 

30 

30 

Cubical contents 

81,00,000 

81,00,000 

30,00,000 

12.00,000 

One-fonrtb deducted for pillars ... 

21,00,000 

21,00,000 



Eemaimng cubical contents 

03,00,000 

03,00,000 

30,00,000 

12,fV),000 

Maunds of salt (H pwl cubic foot) 

81,00,000 

S1,00,W)0 

10,00,000 

i 


* " y I I - ■ I . I _ ^ 

Total of mannds in the four mines ... 2,21,00,000, equal to 1,GS,00,000 
cubic feet of excavated space. 


36. Under British rule, from 1850 up to 1870, there has 

„ _ -- been a quantity, amounting to one hundred and 

■ fifty-four lakhs* of maunds taken out. This, 

however, has not been procured from these four mines only ; a 
large quantity has also been extracted from Chingwalla and other 
inferior mines. 

37. There is a large quantity of small salt lying ivastc in 
the mines, because the traders cannot use it. The now accumu- 
lated small salt, as well as all that will result from the future exca- 
vations, would at once come into use when railway communication 
should be established. Brom Soqjewal alone, at the very least, 
fifteen lakhs of fine salt could be extracted, with no further 
expense than that of removal. 

38. Taking into account aU the other small mines, we may 
estimate the whole amount of salt taken out of the jMayo Salt 
Mines Uill up to the present time at 300 lakhs of maunds.* 

Description of the four surveyed mines. 

39. The Mukhad mine, situated above Phurwalla, occupies 
the southern corner of the salthill, and lies south-east of Buggy 
and south-west of Soojewal. Its entrance is 361 feet above the 
zero point in the mouth of Biliwalla Gorge, and the mine itself 
is so situated that the seam in which it is worked must be 
considered as the south-western continuation of the Soojewal 
salt seam. The entrance drift, 300 feet long, is nan’ow and verj’^ 
irret^ular. The eastern end of the mine I saw in April, and the 
roof became afterwards so dangerous that no ingress to that 
point was possible when the survey was made. I therefore only 
surveyed the western chamber of the mine and the entrance. 
There* may be other workings to the north belonging to tliis 
mine, but they could not be entered. As far as Ihcy extend, 
the future working field of Soojewal mine is consumed. The 
strata in the mine dip towards the north-east. 

40. The eastern end of the mine must be very near tlie 
Mattliew’s drift of the Soojewal mine and could be easily connected 
with this drift, but that there is no necessity for it now. TIjc 
whole south side of the mine is verj' near the surface of the hill. 
In Plan III the outlines of Mukhad mine are drawn in blue, to 
distinguish them from the Phurwalla mine below. 


Dimen'ions nml » uf 
the four sancvi'I uiin!,-.. 


Qiwnlily of sMt oxtrid*-! 
under liritish nile. 


Small tall 1)01" wni’K I t-iU 
le tclillzalU in fulnrr. 


EMiraMe of •■■.■lU oliliiiu 1 
from the Mayo Hill Jliiii‘<. 


MUKHAD MI.VK. 


Dtserij-lr/f, t/ 



PHDBWAI.I.A 3IIXE. 


Duerqition of 


Eoad from Phnnvalk 
Kabnterketred. 


Presence of Epsom salt i 
this mine. 
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41. Fhurvfalla mine lies in a distinct salt seaniy 900 il^ 
deeper than Mukhad. The entrance starts outside 

level of 235*5 f^t. The average level the floor of the voflbi 
i-nga is little over 100 feet. The salt had therefore to he zalae^ 
by the men in the drift to a level difference of much mofiB 
than one hundred feet. The drift is about 400 feet long, and fa 
not only steep, but also very uneven. It is vcir nanroir and 
crooked besides, and yet by this road men and women and 
children have carried foriy lakhs of maunds of salt out of 
Phurwalla. Most of the roof is very dangerous and ready 
to fall in. There is a pool of brine in the mine, between 
which and the beginning of the narrow eastern chamber there 
is a regular heap of fallen debris and large rocks of salt 
piled up; the roof has become much higher here by the 
falling in of these masses. Prom this heap a little further east 
and on the north side of the mine are some well preserved 
workings, which show that a quantily of salt stiU remains un- 
disturbed on this side. Some workings extend also to the 
north, hut they have been flooded by brine. The level of the 
surface of the brine in the pool is now 84*9 feet above zero in 
the Biliwalla Gorge. The pool has an influx from the Sooje- 
walla mine. This latter having been endangered by water, the 
Public Works Department made a drift from it down to this 
place, as shown on the map. At the present level of the brine 
in Phmrwalla the mouth of the drift dips, so that there is no 
communication between Phurwalla and Soojewal except through 
and under water. 

42. A narrow road leads from Phmrwalla to Kabnterketred. 
This is a large natural shaft, formed by the dissolving action of 
the water. It is 212 feet deep, and at the base 60 feet wide. 
Prom the bottom to the top of Kahuterlcetred, it is evident 
that nearly all the sides run through salt, hut the muddy 
state of the surface does not permit me to say whether and 
how many workable salt strata there are. There is an abun- 
dance of sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom salt, in Phurwalla. 
At a place marked " Sulphates” on Map III, south of the brine- 
pool, there are large blocks of marl lying on the ground, which 
have fallen from the roof and are impregnated with Epsom salt. 
Prom the roof itself hangs a layer of the same mass, at least 
seven feet thick, covered all over with a white crust of Epsom 
salt. One might suppose that this was nothing hut efBlorescence, 
yet the fragments on the ground show that the sulphate impregnates 
the whole mass. The roof at this place is in a very dangerous 
state. The same sulphate appears in smaller quantities in 
the other mines. It is embedded with those thin seams of 
marl which sometimes separate the good salt layers from each 
other, and it shows itself often as efiElorescence. Amongst other 
places, I found this efflorescence upon marl in Thomson’s drift. 
Prom it I produced a sample of crystallized Epsom salt by 
boiling. 

43. The Soojewal mine is worked on the south side of the 
hill in a salt seam of 50 feet thickness, which slopes gently to 
the centre of the hill in the direction north-north-west. It is 
of an oval form, 'with its longer axis lying west-south-west to 
east-north-east. It is bordered on the east by very extensive 
old workings, part of which belong to the .old Ohin^alla mine. 
Iforthwards the boundary of the mine is limited by the depth 
to which it may he carried down the sloping salt . seam, 
^e west extremity is all fresh working field in which work 
is chiefly going on now. To the south of the mine and in the 
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the roof. The quantity of fe-Uen salt and marl may he estimatedr 
at a lakh of mauuds. The fallen ..pillar was that which 
is represented on jMap, No. Ill in the vertical section parallel 
to the strike. The other pillar which had not fallen and the 
dangerous part of the roof have since been removed. There 
is, however, no safety as long as such a roof is- left at all. The 
ditance from the floor of the first stoi^ to. the roof of the 
fourth,, the whole height of the mine, is, in the middle 
seam, more than 130 feet. The pillars are thus 130 1 feet 
high, and they are cut out of the nearly vertical salt seam, 
with great liability to fracture along the salt layers. If rthere 
Trere no middle roof at all, and the pillars , went clean up 130 
feet high, it would he neither more nor less dangerous than 
to have two of half the height standing vertically above each 
other with a thin middle roof between them. This middle roof 
is therefore of no use, nor are single pillars good. The seam, 
although very upright, does not lie vertically, and this makes 
the single vertical pillars stiU more unfit for supporting the 
roof of this mine. We shall be obliged to relinquish this sys- 
tem, and the only alternative in this case is to leave, instead 
of the single prismatic pilkrs, complete walls of rock salt across 
the strata. This method is intended in the future working 
plan. In story No. II, middle seam, a horizontal drift, 70 feet 
long, 6 feet wide, and 7 feet high, has been worked into the 
salt. It extends 100 feet, and was designed for the purpose of 
making workings behind the present houndarj’’ of the cham- 
bers. If these are started, they wiU most seriously injure the 
future working plan and lead to a further- progress of the lower 
TTorkings beyond the upper ones, which is against the rules. I 
ratlier wish to make use of this drift for the benefit of the future 
workings. I should elongate it stUl more and let it slope up- 
wards in such a direction as to reach the future parallel gallery 
No. 4. This parallel gallery could then at once he driven fhr 
in advance of the old workings. The first story of the upper seam, 
as well as the south-western part of the deep workings in the 
middle seam, are flooded with water, A Pei’sian water-wheel 
was constructed to lift the water sufficiently high to. aUov it 
to flow out through Thomson’s Drift, but this wheel was smashed 
by the great .faU of salt on the 6th June 1870. The upper 
chamber in the lower seam has only one story, which is to 
he counted as No. III. The lower chamber has two stories. . At 
the south-western end the two chambers unite into one, without 
an intervening roof between stories II and III, just like the large 
Sikh chamber in the middle and upper seam. A new upper 
chamber has also been commenced in the lower seam, in ad^ 
vance of the old one. This .was started by driving a drift 
from the middle seam through the 25 feet marl seam. It is 
shown in the ground plan of the lower workings, and will .be 
recognised by its perfectly circular form. All the other chambers 
in Buggy, with this exception, are worked and advanced only at 
their north-east end. TMs one circular chamber enables ns to 
attack the lower salt seam at three places instead of one. . It is 
an illustration on a small’ scale of that system which is proposed 
in the new vrorking plan, n/er., to go forward by means ofoafew 
drifts over a large area of the salt-field, and .then attack it simul- 
feineously at several points. . At some points in the Buggy .mine, 
for example, in the low workings of the lower seam, a great num- 
ber of miners are all placed on the same floor and. are workiii^ 
downwards simultaneously. This method of working must have been 
introduced in consequence of the want of space and is not. good. 
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•We ought 'not to irork do\m a -vrhole lerel at the same time, 
but work in steps, following each other. The miners ought to he 
placed on the top of each step and allowed to blast the salt down 
.with a free space before them. As they blast away, the steps 
adyance and always retain the same form with relation to each 
•other. ■ There hare been two drifts made in Buggy to examine 
.the strata above and below the salt seams. One drift, which is 
closed since the great fall of salt above alluded to, goes from the 
upper seam into the marl, 40 feet long. It shows salt marl with 
a few salt seams, not above 2 feet thick eacli. Another drift 
.from the upper chamber of the lower Buggy scam into the lower 
strata is 20 feet long horizontally, and shows salt marl. 


60. The Buggy IMine has, like • Soojewal, three entrances. Eairaver^tnafjirfljyvti^^ 
There is a long new drift by Thomson, an old Sikh drift which is 
the entrance at present used, and a ventilating di'ift by Purdon. 


51. This latter is set in timber, and is 260 feet long. 
Its outside mouth is 130 feet higher than that of Thomson’s 
drift. The entrance drift at present in use is a miserable, 
tortuous, undulating passage, the mouth of which at the salt 
dep6t has a level of 145'3 feet, while it crosses Thomson's 
drift at a level of 102-0 feet. Thomson’s drift has a total length 
of 740 feet. It stands, for its greater length, in loose rock, and 
a part of it 90 feet long has fallen in. 


52. A temporary parallel drift has been cut to avoid this 
place. Thomson’s drift is ten feet high and nine feet wide, nomon't dtip 
It serves no other puipose now than for ventilation. It cannot 
drain th^e deep workings of the mine, being much too high. Is^o 
transport of salt takes place through it except at one small 
part of it, and all the salt is taken to the dep6t through the old Sikli 
drift. Thomson’s drift was intended for a tramway by which to 
bring the salt directly from the Buggy Mine to the Mundi. 

The reason why this tramway was never laid and used may have oeaton triy 

been due to the necessity of an entii-e change in the system ww AiW ... 

of storing the salt and paying the miners which would have been 

involved by the introduction of tramway cai-riage, and which 

must now be carried out with the noAv working plan. Each miner 

now brings his salt to the dep6t and makes a separate heap of it 

there. Each heap is separately sold to the merchants, and the 

miner i-eceh'es his wages according to the number of maunds 


which his heap turns out in the merchant’s bags. Such separa- e/ r.fiw ..'.y? 

tion of each miner’s salt cannot co-exist with the carriage of the 
salt on the tramway. The salt which is carried out on the tram- 
way must be Government property, and Ave must introduce a 
system which will enable us to take charge of the salt of 
each miner before it is loaded into the wagons. Tlicre is 
of course no idea of weighing the salt in the mine, and we must 
naturally fall back on that method in use in so many mines, 
that of paying the miner by cubical measurement of the excava- 
tion which he has made. \Ve can associate small parties of men 
together, four to six will be suflicient, and let them Avork on 
common account in one Kuttee, or in one step of the Pur of one 
and the same gallery, and measm-e their work monthly. All the 
salt of the Buggy Mine is carried out through the old .Sikh 
entrance, as mentioned before. Into this entrance it is brought by 
two different Avays — one part is brought through the lower cljanib -r • 
of the lower seam workings, aud the other part com c,« from the 
middle seam workings, going by the drift which connects the mid- 
dle seam with Thomson's drift, and through pan of tin* 
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3Mf «8 ir^iVA rrrtmilinn 
h noa eonduettd. 


Thotiifion’s (Inft ilFcIf. TJic tintulx^r of atnim who "hm to |^. 
through tlio old Sikh enfnnicc is verj' grrM. Alt iho cmi$§ok 
conocntmlcd ni lliis passage, wldlst in Swyowal two Mg: 

used, one of them very broad, Thn numlwr of joiirtiey* to 
and fro avbieh tlie carriers make daily is Itvcnty to iW itfOto 
distant points in botli mines. Prom near ]M)i»t« they iwil^, 
Iwenty-tivc and even thhly tuiva in n day, and Ibey 
iiours at vork. Tlic adults bring out m of salt at eiiicfc 
turn; sometimes they also carry large incecs, treigbing ovcf.i. 
inaund. 

03. As regards llic miners, w, bare «?en tb.at they troik 
in tbrcc different ways in Buggy. Pirst tbey work fonrard from 
a certain floor into the roclTWt. This is cnllrsl the “ Kut^e«:!‘^ 
and is the most troublesome. It is tiearly ns Imrd .ns driving 
drifts, ’and the miners have at first n gruwl deal of pick-work 
before they can blast. As they go for^vard with the Kutt<?e,*’ 
they giwdually work the roof down, which is calb?d “Cbuth/^ 
Por this purpose they upon tripods, .some of which are 
25 feet high. When they have advanced with the “KutU'c” 
and **Chinh,” they begin to work the “l*ur” from licliind 
downwards, 'Jins Pur “ought to he vciy easy w’ork, hot 
it is not, because from want of space, it cjiiuiot Ik* earrictl 
on in regular and advancing steps. Instead of that the miners 
work the “ Pur” down all at once over certain areas, which am 
marked out to them. Tliis, as already mentioneil, i.s the ca*o 
in the low workings of the lower scam in Buggy, and tlie df*«*p 
workings of Soojcwal arc another example. About SO men 


arc there working domi the bottom of a cliamhcr which is 300 


feet long 


Set^ained falhpiret details 
of aisiiip ojieraticat. 


^ and 40 feet wide. These deep workings are tlie only 
“ Pur” work in the Soojcwal !Minc. In all otlior ^vorking parts of 
this mine, the “ Knttec” is driven fonvardson the floor of the .salt 
seam, and the roof is worked upwards as “Chuth.” This is the verj* 
contrary of what I propose in tlie new working pbn. I wnnt to 
work tlie ICuttce on the roof of the salt seam, and the remaining 
salt will all be worked down to the bottom of the salt scam as 
“Pui”.” * Tliis same method I wish to cmplov in this Aline, by 
working a Kuttce on the top of each chanilier and getting the 
remaining salt out from below by steps. 

54. The following table gives the number of miners and 


carriers at work in three previous years and the quantity of .salt 
which was taken out from both mines : — 


3JISZ. 

1 


Cxsxttta. 

ffslL 



AiT-ilSi. 

Chltlwi. j 

SoqieTTal ... ... | 

18G7 ... 

isrs ... 

16C0 ... 

ISO 

1£».3 

ISO 

2.-17 

iS 

1 

i 

392 ' 

n»G ! 
211 1 

314^. 

s.7o.«5'n 

5.22,‘»W 

4,17.41'2 

Average 

• 

ISO 

229 

170 

5,15,lSt‘. 

Bagzy ... ... ^ 

JSC7 

15WS ... 
1SG9 ... 

217 

1S9 

197 

23S 

2*19 

214 

107 

103 

232 

5,02^10 

4.r3.10S 

5.47,0(13 

Average 

... 

201 

220 

1C7 

5,07.020 

TotXL of AVEEiGES ... 

1 


390 

4-19 

337 

10.^.712 
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' The production of salt, number of carriers, and nimibcr 

01 miners, are about the same in both mines. TTork ceases durin'*- «7Jl rsKtnfioit cj 
the rain^eason, and . also ivhen the stock of salt becomes too 
• large. We may calculate upon eight working months in the 
year ; and during these months the miners and carriei’s only work 
four toys in the week. They keep away on Sundays, Tuesdays, 
and Endays. This leaves only 138 working days in the year. 

, Three hundred and ninety miners produced on the ayera^’c of 
tlnee years in 138- days 10,22,712 maunds of salt. In one°daA* 
they produced 7,411 maunds and each miner 19 maunds daily. 

56. We, howevei’, estimate the work of a man at 20 maunds -Vin-rv 
daily, because the abore-mentidned number of miners are not 
always present. The carnage is estimated at the rate of about 
fifteen maunds a day by an adult and fiye maunds by a child. 

The miners receive 4. Rupees for every 100 maimds! Of this 
1 Rupee is considered, as pay for. carriage, of which no separate 
account is kept. The miners have to pay 1 anna 10 pics per 
hundred maimds to the Rhurwais or weisrhmen. 

57. A miner uses one-fifth of a seer of powder a day, at anirxpma. 
five seers pei’ Rupee, and one-eighth of a seer of oil, at three 

seers per Rupee. The value of the former is 0*64 annas, that of 
the latter 0’67 annas. They . also pay about 1 Rupee annually 
for their tools. Taking all this into consideration, the miner’s 
pay is as follows, excluding carriage — 





Annas. 

Pcrccnt.’ige. 

Dail^ pay for SO maunds of salt, at Es. 8 per 
. 100 maunds 

9-GO 

100-00 

'Dhurwais’ fees 

« • « 

• •• 1 

0.37 

3-S2 

ith seer of powder ... 

... 

... 

0-G4 

0-C7 

^th seer of oil 



0-G7 

fi-nt 

Tools per 20 maunds of salt 

» 

... 

... 

0-10 

1-04 

Net Balance op 'Wages 

... 

7-S2 

SI -58 


Carriage . — The earnings of carriers arc as follows; — catrM 

1 Adult 15 maunds of salt daily at Ec. 1 percent. ... 2*40 annas. 

1 Child 5 do. do. .. O’SO „ 

IVom this, about an anna must he deducted from the 
earnings of the adults for oil, whicli leaves the daily caraings of 
. an adult carrier at. 1*90 annas and of a child at O’SO annas. The 
cost for production of 100 maunds of salt is now 4 Rupees, anti •' 
this amount is divided into the following charges ; — 


Net wages of the miners ... 2 Rupees 7’14 annas CI'IG i>cr rvnt. 
Pav to the Dhurwais ... »> 2*80 „ 


Aliner’s powder 1 seer 
Miner’s oil seer 
Miner’s tools 
Net w.ages of the carriers 
Carrier’s oil 


3-20 

Sf 

5-00 

ts 

O 


5”:o 


41-Ofl 


0-7S 

a 

13-00 


•:o-3i 


;Mi0 


-;-o.o 



Total Es. 


■tOvo TiiMj!' percent. 
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OOier expetuet, carriage, 
fees, 4'c. ' 


Weigliing Expemen. 


Total cost of proiuetiou 
iseighm^nt and delicerg. 


FtTCEE WORKING PEAS’ 
OF THE JUNES. 

TVire Tramway, 


A great tmprotemenl, sap 
plgiag a real dtfideneg. 


Besides tlie above, other expenses are borne by the salt, as 
follows : — , . ■ 

Carriage from Buggy depot to tlio Mundi, 8 annas, and from Soojewid 
depot to tlie Alundi, 1 Rupee, for every 100 maunds of salt. ' 

Carriage from depOts at the mines to Muudi ... 12|fl0 annas. 
Carriage of empty bags to the depots ^ ... 1*18 ,, 

Paid by the merchants to the Dliurwais 0*S8 ;, 

Paid by the merchants to the Lumherdars ... 0*58 ,, 

Paid by Government to the Lumherdara ... 0*33, „ 

Totai. expense fob cabbuge and pees ... 14-'43 annas. 


Weighing expenses incurred by the large merchants per 100 
maunds— 


Weighment of empty and full bags 

• •• 

12*92 

annas- 

Sewing up the bags 

• •• 

3*00 

if 

String ... ... 

A.. 

1*50 

fi 

TOTAi WEIGHING EXPENSES ... 

Re. 1 

1*42 

annas. 

The whole expenses therefore are— 




Salt-excavation 

Rs. 4 

0 

annas. 

Mundi carriage and fees 

* • • 

14*42 

9S 

Salt weighing 

Re. 1 

1*42 

• 1 

99 

Total ... 

Rs. 5 15*84 annas per 100 mds. 


IV. — Description of the future loorhing plan {Map No. III). 

58. As a matter of the greatest importance for the future 
working of the Mayo Salt Mines, it must first be mentioned that 
there is a project of providing the mines with a wire tramway 
(Hodgson’s patent). 'Hiis project in the hands of Lieutenant de 
Wolski, R. E., and favored by the Commissioner of Inland 
Customs, will doubtless be carried out. The wire tramway will 
convey the salt from the mines to Pind-Ladun Khan on the 
River Jhelum, and probably also across the river to Miani. The 
xmdertaking will facilitate the transport of the salt so much that 
its price at the place of consumption will he considerably lowered, 
and the demand for the produce of the Mayo Salt Mines increased 
in the same proportion. GPhe tramway will enter the mines 
themselves and take the salt directly out of them, so that all car- 
riage to dep6ts outside of the mines is dispensed with and the 
salt will only have to be carried within the mines to the 
loading stations of the tramway, which will be placed about 
the centre of the workings. It will pass through .Thom- 
son’s Tunnel and across the large' Sikh chamber into the 
new chamber, Story Ho. II, in the middle seatri. of Buggy. The 
loading station for the Buggy Mine will be in this chamber. 
Prom it a connection drift will be made to the water drift cham- 
ber in the Soojewal Mine to bring the salt out through it from this 
latter. It is intended 'to lead a branch -of the wire- 'tramway 
through this connection drift into. Soojewal and to have a second 
loading station constructed there in the water drift chamber. 

59. The wire tramway by entering the mines is not only a 
great improvement, but adso supplies a real deficiency. The ■ 
situation of the mines is most favourable as regards carriage, 
because they are aU inside the hill above the level of the gorge 
into which the salt has to be brought. . Yet carriage has been 
hitherto most difficult. The miners found; in former years. 
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tlie shortest to the salt treasures by going in a slope 
downwards to the iuteiior of the hill starting Ironi hisyhcr points 
outside. They thereby saved the cutting of a much longer dis- 
tance through the base of the hill. These old miner’s passages 
although in an improved form have been in use up to this time. 
The salt is brought from the worldngs of the mines through them 
and is stored outside on the slope of the hill. From these store 
places or dep6ts a second transport has to take place down into 
the Khewi'ali Gorge to the weighing house. The latter transport, 
which is nearly as expensive as tlie former, is done by cattle. 
The Buggy Bepdt is not very far from the weighing house, but the 
Soojewal I)ep6t lies at a distance of more than half a mile. It is 
a pity to see so much labor wastefully employed taking salt 
up to a great height, merely to bring it down again. 

60. The driving of Thomson’s Tunnel by the Public "Works 
Department forms the first step towards improvement of the 
Buggy Mine. A glance at the map shows at once that after the 
establishment of a proper road out of the Buggy Mine, the best 
road for the Soojewal salt naturally leads through it. This 
fact is fully acknowledged by the adoption of this road for 
the wire tramway. 

61. The introduction of the wire tramway will do away with 
the depdts outside of both mines. The splendid Pmdon’s Tunnel 
in Soojewal and Matthews’ Drift will then merely serve for ven- 
tilation. This will, however, be rendered excellent. A strong 
current of air will rush down through the entrances of the Soojewal 
Mine, pass through the connection-drift into Buggy, and out 
through Thomson’s Drift. Besides this the connection-drift will 
be very useful for the supervision of the mines and also in 
regard to the safety of the miners. If a slip of the hill should 
shut up all the entrances of either of the mines, six hundred lives 
might be lost for want of this connection-drift. 

62. Before the project of the wire tramway was resolved 
upon, I had proposed to take the salt out of the mines and down 
to the weighing house by means of a wagon tramway with iron 
rails as shown on Map No. III. 

63. The rails were to enter the Buggy Salt !Mine by the deep- 
ened open Thomson’s cutting and by a new low level drift to the 
floor of the deep workings in the lower Buggy seam. From there 
we would have made two branches, one to the left for the Buggy 
Mine going along the great middle seam, and one for Soojewal going 
over to the seam of this mine by a connection-drift. This latter 
as given on the drawing would have been much deeper and in a 
different position fi*om that which will now be made for the 
-wire tramway. Thomson’s Drift would not have been fit for the 
original project, because of its steep ascent. The wire tramway 
is much more independent of differences of level, and there is 
no objection to bring it at once through Thomson’s Tunnel instead 
of waiting for the construction of another entrance drift. 

61i. A low level entrance drift and low level conneclion- 
drift would Lave the advantage of draining both mines entindy 
Bo as to allow of their being worked doun everywhere to the 
proper depth tvithout the chance of their being filled with water. 
There is however not much water in the mines, and the whole 
quantity is yet so small that in most places workings can be 
carried down far below the level of the lowest outlets, which are 
now Thomson’s Tunnel in the Buggy Mine and the Paurutilla 
Avater drift in Soojewal 3Iine. 
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Constmction of a deep 
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, 65. On this account the driving of a deep, water-drift from the 
Buggy mine can for the present be postponed. Still it will have to 
he made as soon as the salt-beds arc exhausted in the higher levdi» 
should meanwhile no new saltrbed be found above the Bugg)' Mine 
or between the Buggy and Soojewal Slincs. The working of the, 
Phurwalla Mine cannot be resumed unless a low level dirilft 
constructed. ' It may he that most part of a low level drift from 
the Buggy low seam deep workings to the open Thomson’s, 
cutting will he in salt, and in this case its construction, and. 
maintenance would he very-cheap. I should therefore, as a pre- 
liminary measure; at once begin to work a gallery from the floor 
of the . deep workings, towards the outside of the mine. Tliis 
will show how far the salt really extends in that direction and. 
will fecilitate future undertakings without incurring expend. 

66.' As regards carriage, a great part of the saltnill have to 
he carried upwards on its way from the deep workings of both- 
mines to the loading stations of tbe wire-tramway. Tliis is 
again contrary to tbe principle that no salt ought to be lifted 
to a higher point inside of the mines, and that the tramway 
ought to limit the depth of the mines. The loading stations 
Trill, however, not he permanently constructed, but will be 
shifted , as the workings advance. "We could in - future place 
them deeper because the Trire tramway allows alterations in 
level which no other mode of communication would. But as 
stated before it is hot knoTrn yet Tvhether we shall after all need 
to go so . deep. If rich salt strata arc met with in higher 
levels, it Trill be Mvisable to place the new workings higher. 
If this is the case we abandon the deep eastern parts of the 
Soojewal Mine altogether, and the PhurTvalla Mine tviU be penmi- 
nently closed. 

> -67. The working plan refers only to the continuation of the 
workings of Soojewal and Buggy. The Phurwalla salt seam is 
not included in it, because that seam Trill , only be taken up 
when all the easier rasourecs were exhausted. 

68. The future workings of Soojewal Salt Mine. 

The level .doTru . to which the sloping Soojewal salt seam 
can he worked after being efifectually drained is much deeper than 
the present limit , of the mine. Consequently a Tride field of 
undisturbed rock salt may be opened out for exploration’ along 
the whole northern side of the mine. Higher up toTrards the 
south-west there is a large part of the Soojewal salt seam yet 
lindisturhed, and the fresh field on this side extends from the 
Mukbad mine on the south-east, to the deep level boundary of the 
new workings on the north-west.. The south-eastern boundary 
of the Soojewal Mine consists entirely of old exhausted workings. 

69. The future workings of Buggy. 

The future workiags of this Mine are not so much depen- 
dant upon drainage ■ as those of Soqewal, because drainage 
abeady exists to a considerable depth through Thomson’s Tunnel, 
and because there -are, at least up to . the present, no limits to the 
salt layers on the upper boundary of the' mine. All -vrorkings 
might, if necessary, he carried up to a higher level. The height 
of the excavation which we propose to work out of the Buggy 
seams is fixed at 127 feet. This is-, the height of the present 
workings. The Tridth of the workings Trill alsq remain the same, 
because the same -salt seams Trill he worked out. The future 
Buggj* Miae t^tU therefore he an, elongation of toe present 
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mine, tliougli probably not quite in a straight line. It is 
expected to take a slight curve to the south on its iiortli- 
eastern course. At tliis conclusion we arrive from the form of 
the hill, the geological situation in. general, and the a 2 )pcai'anc*c of 
the Soojewal salt seam. This latter notoriously bends round nitli 
its convex side towards Buggy, and the Bugg^^- salt scam is most 
probably parallel to it. As regards those parts of tlic Bugiry 
salt seam which remain on the top of the present and of 'the 
proposed workings,’ we do not know tlieir extent alfliougli this 
may be very considerable; and it would be very desirable to know 
what resources are left to us there. 

70. The rules upon which the future working plan is Ijascd 
can be detailed as follows : — 

1. Drainage. — The mines arc to be kept free from water by 
self-acting drainage. The working out of the large seams of good 
salt is therefore not to be carried down fm’thcr than the level of 
the adjoining KheuTali Gorge. 

2. Carriage. — Not only on account of the water shall wo 
have to stop the working at a certain depth, but also on account 
of the carriage of the salt which ought to be level or downward 
inside of the mines, not upwards. 

3. Galleries and pillars. — All galleries should be driven 
either parallel to the strata in the strike or across the strata in 
the fall. Consequently the pillars should be rectangular witli 
sides parallel to the strike and to the fall. Bor the sake of safety 
the pillars should have their greatest extension in the direction of 
the fall, and should also in the upright wide scam extend over 
the whole width of the seam. 

4. Method of excavation. — The extraction of the salt should 
always be carried on so that the higher parts are excavated 
ahead of the lower, and that the lower parts are worked out in 
regularly advancing steps. There should also be certain drifts 
continuallj’’ driven ahead of the workings for the purpose of 
attacking the salt field simultaneously from diflerent sides and 
for the sake of creating ample working space. 

1. First rule. — Drainage. 

71. To secure complete self-acting drainage of the mines a 
drift would have to be made as low as possible, to drain the •water 
out of the deepest parts of the mines into the Khewrah Gorge. 
The Buggy Mine is now drained solely by Thomson’s Tunnel which 
is higher than tlie present floor of the mine. Tliere is, however, so 
very little water in this mine that we can in many places go down 
considerably below the level of Thomson’s Tunnel without being 
hindered by water at all. The deep workings of Buggy arc Jcejjt 
separate from each other, so that whilst one jwrt may be under 
water, the other remains quite safe. This example we should 
follow in the future workings, whenever we went below the level 
of the deepest draining drift. The Buggy Mine can be drained at a 
level of 120 feet, and the Soojewal Mine, wliich is now only 
drained to 180 feet bv the Phurwalla watcr-drifr, may bj; 
drained fuHv 60 feet deeper bv a horizontal connection-drift. 
This depth ‘will be sufficient if we have not very much 
water or if there is so much salt met with in higher Ic^eK in 
still unknown strata that we are not bound to tahe the v.'ilt out 
from lower levels. M*hen we have a considerable inllov. 
of ■water, and no new salt seams are disclosed by the connect ion- 
drift, nor the seams prove to extend far above the Bugg\ .line, 
we shall have to take as much salt out from below .as we «iin, 
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1st Riilt’. — 


hkpoiit on the mato halt 


2nd Rule.— Cnn-inge. 


and tnaltc a lower connection-drift^ and a low level ontranoe-drtfl 
into Buggy Aline as proxwsed I)i;foro. 

2. Second mU.—^Carriage. 

72. So long ns wo only seek (o explore fliosc Ktrata in the 
Alayohill which lie higher than the nltinmtc point of delivery of 
the salt oufaido of the hill, we ought to make such nrrnngemeniif m 
to require no lifting of the salt inside of the mines. All the sali 
ought to be transported horizontally or downwards to the tram- 
way. This involves again the condition that the tramway sliould 
he in the lowest i)art of the mine. >'ow the loading stations of 
the wire tramway will not he in the lowest part of the mines, hut 
above all the deep workings. Bor this reason wo ^vill not lx; able 
to at once entirely comply with the above rule. Al'c can onlv 
follow it by chictiy working those jiarts of the mines now, which 
lie level with or above the loading .stations, The remaining 
salt may bo worked out afterwards when llu! loading stations are 
lowered. These latter arc not pennanent hut are to ho shifted as 
the workings advance. If we find .much .s.alt at a higher 
level and the loading stations are not required to he loxvcrcrl, nor 
deep water drifts to be made, we may nh.'indon the lower workings 
altogether. "We may bring the whole of the Buggy Aline to a 
higher level, and on the other hand consider the eastern part of 
Soojewal Aline to he for the lime worked out as soon as an incon- 
venient depth is reached. In regard to this rule it is of great 
importance to examine the upper parts of the Buggy salt scams- 
It should be ascertained by a drift whctlior thcsc^'searas extend 
so far above the present roof that we could work a new mine in 
the same seams above the old Buggy ADne. 


3rd Rule. — Galleries and 
pillars. 


Three iindt of pillars in 
future icorkinffg : — 1,/. — 


2«d.— 


3rt7, — 


3. Third rule. — GaUencs and piUare. 

73. All galleries should he driven parallel to the strata in tlio 
strike and across the strata in the fall. Accoi’dingly the pillars 
should he of rectangular fonn and have their sides ^larallel to the 
strike and parallel to the fall. VTq should have the following three 
kinds of pillars in the future workings : — 

1, In the sloping salt seam of Soojewal all pillars should 
he rectangular and all of the same dimensions. The Imigbt from 
the bottom to tho top of the salt scam is equal to 40 feet, the 
breadth in the direction parallel to the strike equal to 20 feet, 
and the length in the dii’ection of the fall of the strata equal to 
40 feet. The longer axis is placed in the direction of the fall of 
the strata, to prevent the piUars from cracking along the separate 
layers of salt. 

2. In the big middle seam of Buggy,*pillars of twenty feet 
thickness forming entire walls across' the neaidy vei*tical seam and 
extending from the floor to the roof of the mine. The height of 
these pillars ■will he equal to the mine’s height, vh., 127 feet, and 
the length measiwed horizontally ■will be just about tho same, 
viz. 3 127 feet. 


3. In the two smaller seams of Buggy, tho upper Buggy 
seam and the lower Buggy seam, we shall have no verdcai 
piUars at aU, hut roofs instead between the upper and tho 
lower chambers. We cannot help leaving these roofs here, the 
seams being are too narrow and too upright for any other plan. 
AU the piUars for the future workiugs are marked out on Alan 
No. III. , ^ 
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marl-seam into tlie upper and loirer seams. Prom tliesc small 
. drifts, we can work tlie upper and lower parallel galleries by which 
we intend to open out those seams! At the same time, we hare 
the opportunity of leaving also in these salt seams at considerable 
distances apart, say, every 180 feet, cross-pillars con-esponding 
with those of the middle seam. The leaving of a few cross- 
pillars in the side - seams wdll- still more contribute to the 
safety of the mine. As regards Soojewal, two small drifts have 
already been made -in the Mathews’s chamber as described above. 
These will come into use for commencing such galleries as 
are in accordance with the adopted working plan. - Another 
drift should, I suggest, at once be made parallel to the strata 
and starting from the water-drift chamber, — the site of the new 
loading station. This drift going from north-east to south-west 
will- open ■ out the salt field of Soojewal which still exists 
above the level of the loading station, and the extensive working 
of which wiU therefore be of the greatest impoi*tauce. Another 
drift parallel to the strata may later be commenced at a deeper 
level, starting either from the now proposed connection-drift or 
from a still lower point. 

Pay of the miners by measurement. 

78. With the introduction of the wire tramway the separa- 
tion of each miner’s salt will become an imjpossibility. We shall 
therefore have to pay them by measuring the excavations which 
they make into the salt. The galleries themselves will foi*m the 
register of what the miners have done and afford a guarantee for 
just payment. One cubic foot of compact rock salt weighs one 
and a half mauuds. The miners may be paid per cubic foot 
excavated in the salt rook as much as hitherto they have received 
for one maimd of salt. At this rate, I think, we would justly 
make up for all losses which accrue from the time of excavation, 
until the salt passes into' the merchant’s bag. The principal loss 
is caused by small salt, and also in a minor degree by bad salt. 
The miner’s wages for every hundred maunds delivered at the 
salt dep6ts outside of each mine, have hitherto been equal to 4i 
rupees, minus 1 anna 10 pies dhiuwais’ fees, and the same 
amount would have to be paid now for every Imndred cubic 
feet of excavation. It is, however, most desirable to pay a liigher 
price for kuttee than for Pur excavation. The proportion of kuttce 
to Pur will be 1 to 5, and on that proportion we shall have an 
average cost near enough to the old rate of 3 rupees, 14 annas, and 
2 pies, if we pay for the kuttee, at the rate of 4 rupees, 14 annas, 
per hundred cubic feet, and for Pur at 3. rupees, 11 annas per 
ditto, including carriage in both cases. 

79. The price for the same number of cubic feet, after the 

establishment of the tramway, must be at least 8 annas less on ac- 
count of the much shorter distance of the working places from the 
terminus of the tramway. The miners would have to deposit 
the salt in heaps along the tramway and receive for every 100 
cubic feet of kuttee Average 4 Ils. o As. 

And per 100 cubic feet of Pur ^ Average 3 Bs. 5 As. 

Average cost of 100 cubic feet 3 Es. 8 As. 


SO. To compensate for the lower price, the miners would 
save the amount of 2 annas 2 pie, per 100 maunds, which they 
hitherto paid to the dhurwais or weighmen. The system of paying 
theminei-sby weight forms a guarantee against the waste of salt 
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TJlis giinrAntfO is lost w)«*n the wiiiifr* wi> fMM4 M 
riiMhi , »«. however, <«innot )k? miidi to the intd^M *4 \\m 

mfn ym'atKrtmi*, maho Small soU, mi4 iKHales that, gooil aowirrisj^ 

secure MS against such loss. The i*H|icrrl«h3 « m th« wlniii 
ho very much faeiHtatid hy the «f?»wph*.tioft . of the |iri;i|fNMilK 
couTiectiou»ilrift, *J’ho -work of Ihdr whole Ivxly tt$H dbiMlM 
hy tlu* annual halanee of the ttalt. If all *ta»^h*a. tWf* 


the <lums«ule<l otil-tum ww? ilivhltd amonyst tlie lli^j 

M'ouhl imitimlly emlcavour to htmlcr the wa4e of iMrfi, w*i 
lifrtto succcssfiil sujwrvWom The syi^teo* of IIm? inliiiMi;; 

inf fouK/fri^tanwt «» hj' mcrisuremejil is aceoin|jSfuer! hy the ffreat aflrawlaj^ thil fill . 
orfraniflj# 0 / jjjj to any amotmt in the m»«iw them*^iv«w, wlii^ 

it IS ohviously much saftir ami not esp><c4 to rain as it C# war Jli; 
the dop6ts. 


tSIRff. 


SI. There is one methml of ejfcavation in salt mines, wllfll .; 
requires Ics*; hilxiur and yields a j>erceaf»a:»i of sirtali salt thui . 
any other. TJmt is the cuttinjf of the ^-4t hy water. Thif ; 
Anotufr mMad ef riww mctliod IS uscd 10 Gcrmnuv atid l'ran(*e, hut not in IvnKlaod. Ji 
nation dettriWA. ptovcs luost advantagctius iu mines uhteh have ve?y sudt, 

and in this nispeet no hett/rr opportunity could lie found {h#tt m 
the ^layo Salt Mines. The niftlusd reqolo.s a copious, and i^Hy , 
a>‘nibblc supply of water, or at least weak hrine, plenty of pipi^. 
and extensive prejciration of “ kutteo'* working*- \S hwj a intfidC . 
is fully prepared hy kuttw wurkinss, th<? piping i< laid tn 
and the remaining salt, IhjIow tljel'ur, ts dit{d«l hy water jttnjams, 
into as many partitions as one may eho<^oe. llie *3!t hlocksf, 
which arc set free on three siih's, n»qiuri> a very w.all amouut of 
blasting to Iwcomc sepamti’d. Although the time has not yet 
come for the introduction of this new system. It may >>r kept” in 
view for a future occasion. There is one thing, Imwcvi^, to ha 
renicmhcred, the contittcnt.nl mines have the advantage of using 
tlio resulting saturated brine for conversion into salt, ivluLst hero 
on the salt range, the brine would ho only a nui«aactr. 


Qcantity«fsait trhifiin.e S2, Tlic distancc to which the Bugg}“ Salt Mine will be 
E«w workinpn wiu yield, driven forwurd, in completing the future workings, we take t» 
SfcySitnr. qqq cxpoct that tho scam will extend n«rrh*ea«t, 

in a curve parallel to that forwetl hy the north-easlem l>oimd- 
ary of the Soqjewal Mine, liven after .an elong:ttinn of 900 
feet, the workings of Biiggj* would not nearly "reach to the 
north-east end of Soojewai 'mine, and there ts not much fear, 
that the Mnggy s.ait seams would ho intcrruptesl before the 
distance of 900 feel is reached. "We see from !Vf.ap II, tliat the 
summit of the hill extends jnst in the same direction as Huggy, 
and beyond tlic required distance, before it turns cast wants and 
before the strata commence to dip to the north-east. Inside 
of the boundaiT of 900 feet, no material change of the strike, 
or fall of the strata, need therefore be cxpecte<l. The working 
field of the new proposed Buggy works is now 900 feet long, 
125 feet high, and ICO feet wide, wliich gives a solid area of 
ISO lakhs of cubic feet. Of this, are sxihtract onc-ihird for 
pillars, and Lave left 120 laklis. If we calculate one and a 
quarter maund of salt for cvciy- .cubic foot of excavation, we 
derive a'total yield of 150 lakhs of maunds. 

soofoeat Aline. ^ S3. Thc futurc wotliings lu tlic Soojowal Salt scum Will cxicnd 

in the form of a broad belt, along the, north-western margin, and, 
of a square field in the south-west of the present SoojewM Mine. 
The south-east end of the Soojewal Mine is worked oat, and connect- 
ed witli the old Chingwalla Mine, and to the soutli, the field is partly . 
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74. Two kinds of galleries will be made. Horizontal galleries ti--. JiV .’•<■/ is. 
parallel to the strike of tbe strata, and sloping galleries in the ' "■ 
direction of the fall of the strata. Tfe call the'fonucr parallel 
galleries and the latter cross galleries. 


1. In the Soojewal IMine, we have slopinij or cross jjal- tn 
leries between the long sides of the oblong pillars 40 feet 
wide and 40 feet high extending south-east to nortli-west 
from the upper to the lower boundary of the cxplorablc salt 
stratum. The parallel galleries, whicli arc all horizontal and 
follow the strike of the strata, in straight lines or cuires, are 
to be only 20 feet wide. The pillai-s being 40 feet long in the 
slope, and 20 feet wide in the strike, the distance of the parallel 
galleries from each other must be 40 feet ; whilst the distance of 
the cross galleries from each other is equal to 20 feet. The 
parallel galleries in Soojewal may be left out partly, or driven 
after the others as conrenient. 


,V*. I'l/r* 




2. In the Buggy Mine, in the middle seam, we hare pillars 
in the form of walls extentog over the whole width and height 
of the excavation. Between these pillars are cross galleries 40 
feet wide and extending like the pillars over the whole width 
and height of the mine in this seam. These cross galleries are 
connected by means of the parallel galleries. These are small 
drifts going tiu’ough the piUars only 6 feet wide and 7 feet high. 
They merely serve to open the large galleries in the beginning 
and to keep up communication, and serve for transport of salt 
afterwards. There are four such drifts, one on the floor of eacli 
of the four stories into which the mine is divided. The ujiper- 
most drift is made first, and worked in advance, through as mauy 
cross galleries and pillars as possible. The lower ones arc driven 
afterwards and serve for taking the salt out from the galleries as 
they are worked down. 

3. The two small seams of Buggy will only have parallel 
galleries, one above the other in each seam with a strong arch 
of salt between them. 


4. Fourth rule. — Systematical excavation of the salt from the 

top doicmcards. 

75. In describing the Soojewal and Buggy Mines, it was men- 
tioned that no fixed rule is obseived regarding the method of 
excavation. A certain narrow part called " kuttce" is worked for- 
ward into the salt. By the advance of this kutteo, the compact 
salt mass is first opened out, and the working of the remaining 
salt bed is facilitated. The remaining salt is worked away in 
two ways, either by working upwards from the kuttce, known as 
"Ghuth” work, or by working dovmwards, technically called 
"Pur” work. These two methods are indiscriminately adopted, 
according to no fixed ride. Sometimes it is nearly all “ Chutli” 
work, at others nearly all “Pur.” In the first case, the kiittcc is on 
the floor of the started chamber, in the second it is on the top. 
In other cases the kuttce goes through the midst of tlic 
chamber, and equal quantities" of the remaining salt arc taken 
out, as “Chuth” and “Pur”. To cstabh'sh a rciridar 
we must abolish one of the two methods, and 1 ricomii’.cad 
that it be the “ Chuth” system, which is interesting, but vi'ry j 
inconvenient. The miners exe.av.ato tlie salt from hA-yx upward- 
bv means of tripods of sucb a heisrbt tuar they ju-t au-'V.- a na.n 
to sit between them and tbe roof. 'The man canno: werk in >ueii 
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a position eitlior witli horing tools, or with tho pich-axc, as well, 
as he could if standing on the ground, y?lio work on tniKHl* 
can only he carried on to a limited height of 30 loot, whilst we. 
have proposed chambers 127 feet high. It would therefore -1)6 
well, as I said above, to abolish “Chuth” work altogether, and.: 
only allow the Pur. 


Proposed plan ofexcamlion 76. If WO do that, WO must havc tlic kuttce on the top of each 
desvrihed, started working, which is the plan on which the salt mines on 

the Continent and in Cheshire arc usually .-worked. A liead work- 
inw, or “ kuttee,” is driven in advance just below the roof of the 
workable salt seam, about 7 feet high, or as higli as is required 
to enable a man to wallc upright. Behind tlic advancing licad works, 
the remaining salt is blasted aAvay in steps. This s.v.stem sliould be 
introduced here. All the galleries, as they arc proposed for tlic 
extraction of salt, should he driven in two periods. In the first 
period, we have to drive 7 feet of their height as lieadwork or 
kuttee, and in the second period, wo -work out the whole body 
of the salt, -which remains below, as Pur. Wc would do this 
in the parallel galleries, and cross galleries of Soojcwal, in 
the long 60 feet high galleries of the two small Buggj' 
seams, and in the 127 feet high galleries, of the middl'c 
Buggy seam. In the latter this system of working reaches 
its highest degree of perfection, on account of tlic great 
height of the cliamhors. The Pur in these chairihers will he 
fully 120 feet higli, and it is intended to work it in four steps, 
or stories, of 30 feet each. The liead working, or* kiiltcc, of 
these large chambers is to he made as follou's : — Wc fii-st drive 
the No. di parallel gallery, or narrow commimication drift, for- 
ward into the salt seam, and in the space wliich foians a chamber 
we P'ork a “ kuttee” for a length of 40 feet upwards in a sloping 
direction towards the right. When the kuttee has reached the 
height of 127 feet, we work forward horizontally towards the, 
south-east, tUl we have reached the marl seam . between the 
middle and lower Buggy seam. When this is done, the kuttee 
for the whole large chamber is finished and the Pur can ho 
started. Before, however, we reach so far with one chamber, 
the kuttee of the second and third, chamber, &c., will bo started. 
The Pur of all the galleries is likewise worked down suc- 
cessively, so that that in the first gallery u-ill he worked 
very deep, whilst in the following galleries it will decrease. As 
before mentioned the Pm* work of the chamhers is to he perform- 
ed in steps of 30 feet each, advancing from the upper seam to 
the lower seam. We have in our plan two kinds of advancing 
steps, first, those formed hy the Pur of each galleiy, and second 
those formed hy the galleries themselves, as they follow each 
other in a less complete state. Both kinds of steps are re- 
presented in the two vertical sections on Map No. III. The 
former, in the vertical section of Buggy, aci*oss the strata, and 
the latter in the same section -of Buggy, parallel to the stiike, 
through the middle seam. 


Fresh delils mny he opened 77. As regards the opening of fresh parts of the salt 
fields aud the creating of fresh working space, we, have already 
stated what should be done in this respect in the lai’ge middle 
Buggy seam. We have seen, that the uppermost drift should be 
worked far ahead in the salt seam, and from it, new chambers 
commenced one after the other. As . regards . the side seams 
any number of starting points can he got by driving small drifts • 
■from the .advanced workings of the middle seam through the 
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Tvorked out by tlie Mutliad Mine, as before stated. Tlic new 
salt field nail average 1,200 feet long, 150 feet -wide, 10 feet high, 
equal to a solidity of 80 lakhs of cubic feet. Deducting one-fourth 
for pillars, leaves 60 lakhs of cubic feet, and thescT at one and 
a quarter maunds per cubic foot vrill turn out 75 lakhs of maunds. 


84*. Some part of the Phm’walla salt seam is on a higher Plrnratla nin^. 
level than the deep n'orkings of Buggy Mine, and may be explored 
after the construction of a deep level water drain in Buggy. The 
quantity of salt easily available from this mine may be about 25 
lakhs of maunds. 

85. The total quantity of salt available Irom the new pro- toM rf r.«,. 

posed workings is lawnlh JroriiU r.trf,rlU. 


Buggy 

Soojewal 

Phurwalla 


150 Laklis Mauuds. 

j> „ 

25 ,, ,, 


Altogether ... 250 lakhs of maunds of salt. 

This quantity, at the present rate of selling, would last 25 years. to hst /or 2 .* 

Eor this period of time, the supply is seem-ed, in abeady known 

salt seams. "What other supplies we shall get after that time, we 

can only guess. Considering that, as above stated, the quautitjf 

which has already been extracted is equal to 300 laklis maunds, 

I should take the whole quantity of salt which must yet be avail- 
able in the salt hiU, above the level of the gorge, to be 1,000 lakhs 
of maunds. The continuation of the salt hfil, on the right side 
of the Khewrah Gorge, the Leenda and Gitealli, may yet contain 
much more salt than the old hill, according to geological sm*- 
mise. 

86. But if we only take 1,000 lakhs for granted, the whole Total supply av.aii.ai>i.’ Mif. 
available quantity at Khewrah amounts to 2,000 lakhs, and ficicnttoLwi foraojyc.ar’*. 
secures the present supply of the mines for 200 years. 


Qttantity of salt sold at the Mayo Salt Mines during each official 


year from 1850 to 1870, by 
Collector^ Inland Customs. 

Years. 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54* ... 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 05 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 


20 years. 


W. Mattheics, Esq., Deputy 

Maunds of 
Salt. 

... 4,04,024 
... 3,98,415 
... 5,81,991 
... 0,10,590 
... 7,51,286 
... 7,21,189 
... 0,55,499 

... 0,02,592 
... 7,21,181 
... 7,57,010 
... 9,10,100 
... 7,50,491 
... 7,35,130 
... 8,92,123 
... 8,85,330 
... 8,92,338 
... 9,72,417 
... 9,40,803 

... 9,03,480 
... 11,35,909 


1,54,50.581 maunds. 


The production in 20 years previous to 1S70 was therefore 
very little above loiJ lakhs of maunds. 
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Trom 3Ir. 3^1. Hickic’s Pamplilel on Customs ; — 

No. I.— -Laliore Salt. 

No. II. — lialioro Salt. 

Analyses madc .ky Cornelius Kickic, Esq., Chemical Analyst, 
Agra: — 

No. III. — ^Purest wliitc cmtallizcd Fait from tbe ^fayo Salt ^ItnCF. 
No. IV. — 'Whito salt ns it is sold from dciiot at Bwggj* !Mine, 

No; V. — ^ned salt as it is sold from dopfit at Soojewal Mine. 

No. VI. — ^Mixed white and red sold as it is sold from Bug^* Aline 
DcpGt. . 

No. VH. — Bad salt wliich is thrown awa}* ns waste from Soojewal 

Depot. 

No. VIII. — ^Bad salt which is thrown away as waste from Bwiigy Depot. 

Average of composition of salt from 2Uago Salt Alines. 

No. IX. — ^Average good salt from the hlayo Salt Alines, calculated as 
average of the analyses III, IV, V and VI. 

No. X. — ^Average had salt from the Afayo Salt Alines, c.alcnlated as 

average of the analyses VII and A^'III. 

87. We take No.. IX as the , fair arcrage composition of tlie 
market produce of the Mayo Salt Mines. Accordingly this coh- 
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MIXES, KHEWEAH SALT EAXGE. 

tains only traces of eartliy matter, not more gypsum tlian refined nssiyv <. 

manufactured salt generally contains, and a moderate quantity of ~ 
tlie chlorides of calcium and magnesium. 

88. Even the waste salt of the Mayo Salt Mines, which is 
represented hy analysis Eo. 5, is still a comparatively pure salt, 
containing only one per cent, of earthy matter and 5 per cent, of 
other salts including the sulphate of lime. To prevent mistakes, 

I must mention that the waste salt in question is not that fine 
salt which is left in large quantities in the mines, hccausc the 
traders cannot easily transport it and prefer salt in lumps. The 
nnste salt analysed is had salt mixed with gangue and separated 
in larger pieces j&.’om the good salt at the dcp6ts. It is very 
remarkable that this sort of waste salt contains sulphate of 
magnesium, and the good salt, chloride of calcium instead. The 
very same difference exists in the two samples of Lahore salt 
Ifos. I and II. The first of these samples contains sulphate of 
lime, chloride of magnesium and chloride of calcium, whilst the 
second contains sulphate of lime, chloride of magnesium and 
sulphate of magnesia. 


Simla, 

The November 1870. 


} 


H. WARTH, 
Chemical Anahjsft 
Inland Customs Dept. 
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Salt formation ... ... . ... 
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Debris formation 
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Volcanic Fobuation ... ... ... . 

Trap ... ... ... ... 
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Coal and Alum Shale 

Salt ... ... ... ... ... 

Epsom Salt ... 

• *a 

Gypsum 

Calcite 

Trap 
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Iron Pyrites ... ... ... ... 
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Mines now worked ... .». ... ... 

Disused Mines ... ... ... ... 

Workable Salt Seams ... ... ... ... 

Dimensions and contents of the four surveyed Minos 
Quantity of Salt extracted under British rule 
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Description of 
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Phtjbwalla IDhe .„ ... ... , ... 

Description of 
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Description of 

Entrances into Soojewal ... ... ... ' ... 
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Described ... ... ... 
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Proposed future plan of working this Mine ... 
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And described ... ... ’ ... ... 

Thomson’s drift described ... ... ... 

Reason why projected Tramway was never laid down 
. Present mode of estimating wages of miners must cease 
Mode in which excavation is now conducted... 

Subjoined table gives details of mining operations 
Purther statistics connected with excavation of Salt 
Miner’s earnings 
Ande^enses 

Carriers earnings and expenses , ... ' 

Entire cost of delivering 100 mannds of salt 
Other expenses, carriage, fees, Ac. ... 

Weighing expenses ... ... ... 

Tptal cost of production, weiglmjent and delivery 
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Bhtiitpoor Salt. 

The. Bhurtpoor salt hcing the only description manu- 
factured in Bajpoofana that could he ea^cctcd to compete 
successfully -with Samhhur, after the completion of the Agra and 
Jeypoor B^way, I hare thought it necessary to enter into some 
details, as to its out-turn for the past fire years, average prices 
at the works, &c. 

2. Appended are several tabular statements which I have 
compiled from information kindly furnished by Mjyor T. Cadell, 
T. c.. Political Agent for the Eastern States of Bajpootana, and 
which give, I believe, all the particulars in regard to Bhurtpoor 
salt, necessary for our purposes. 

3. The steady yearly increase in the price of every de- 
scription of Bhurtpoor salt, is the most noticeable feature in these 
tables. It is on the jprice at which this salt can be sold that its 
chance of retaining any permanent hold on our markets, after 
the Agra and Jeypoor Bailway opens, depends, and if the future 
may be in any way guaged by the past, tliis chance is small 
indeed. 

4. To enable Bhurtpoor salt to keep its position, not only 
must the heretofore steady rise in prices be arrested, but a 
material reduction in tbosc of the past year must be effected. 
Samhhur salt leaves the works at an uniform rate of 10 annrm 
a maund. "When the Sambhur, Bhurtpoor and Agra line is 
complete, the cost of carriage of Sambhur salt to Agra will only 
exceed that of Bhurtpoor to the same mart by -3 annas per 
maund. 

5. The average price at the works, of Bhurtpoor salt of all 
descriptions has, during the past year, been 13 annas per British 
maund. At this price, therefore, both Sambhur and Bhurtpoor 
salt would be put at the same price into the Agra market. But 
neither Kuteela nor Ptmy'a which form the great bulk of the 
Bhurtpoor exports, can compete with Sambhur unless they can 
be sold at least 4 annas the maund cheapet tlinn this latter salt. 
It follows that if Bhurtpoor is to hold its own, its price must 
fall from Bs. 3-8-6 per pullah at which it has sold throughout 
Sumbut 1926 (21st September 1869 to 9fch September 1870) to 
Bs. 2-6-9 for the same quantity, a price to which it has never 
frUen since September 1867. 

6. Every thing depends upon the possibility of this re- 
duction. XTnder the existing system, both of manufacture and 
m ana gement, it seems doubtful whether tlift; is possible, but if 
the Durbar were to address themselves energetically and in time 
to the task, were to remove the numerous obstructions of which 
the m a nuf acturers complain, and substitute for their present 
share in sale proceeds, a light duty, it is probable that this to them 
most important branch of national industry might be preserved. 

1S2 


BHURTPOOR SAIT. 


7- There is however too much reason to fear that this will 
not he done. The construction of the Railway, which will open 
in sections beginning from Agra, and which •ndll at first give 
Bhurtpoor salt the ^vantage of R ailway carriage to Agra, with- 
out conferring any commensurate advantage on Sambhur, will 
temporarily greatly stimulate the trade in the former and cn- 
.corn-age the belief that the Bhm*tpoor trade is sound and healthy, 
and when a year or two later the rail is opened the whole way to 
the lake, and Sambhur suddenly takes possession of the market, 
it will be too late to initiate the fundamental reforms neccssaiy 
to preserve the Bhurtpoor trade. 

A. 0. HUME, 

Commissioner of Inland Customs. 
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* rrttr Separate Memo, on BhortpoortreisbU. 
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BHURITOOK SALT, 


Statement shoicing the produce and sale of Kuteela salt at the Bhtrtpoor rorh 
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